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THE NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘O Death! how thou spoil’st the best project of life !’ 
PRIOR. 





‘The melancholy days are come—the saddest of the 
year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere ! 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered 
leaves lie dead, 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's 
tread !’ 


‘ His hall so old was hung about with pikes, and guns, 
_ and bows, 
And swords, and good old bucklers, which had stood 
some tough old blows.’ 
THe OLp. ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


Some months have passed away, and a bright 

and cheerful autumn has been succeeded by 

winter—winter in all its harsh and uncom- 

promising severity. The snow lies thick upon 
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the ground—the skies look dull and leaden, as 
though brooding over the prospect of another 
fall presently, and in the mean time thoroughly 
out of sorts with the earth; London, even the 
cheerful Belgravian part of it, has a dismal and 
deserted appearance, and no one feels much 
disposed to rejoice in the actual state of things, 
unless it be the chemists, who sell lozenges and 
cough-mixtures, and the pastry-cooks, who are 
laying in their yearly stock of ice. The pas- 
sengers, red-nosed and pinched-looking, flit 
like ghosts along the pavement—the cabs jog 
slowly by, with a kind of muffled sound, and. 
now and then a private carriage, with glasses 
drawn up, and misanthropical coachman peep- 
ing out at the world from under a hermitage 
of cloth capes, rolls past on its way to another 
quarter of the town.. 

But what is that dark object slowly ad- 
vancing in the distance? a hearse, with its 
plumes, and accompanying train of mutes— 
making ever, as it passes, a dreary back- 
ground, for the slanting, driving snow-flakes— 
(for it is snowing again now,) that come down 
noiseless and sure, as the death did on which 
they fall. On, through the blinding snow, that 
object comes—dismal and desolate, as thé 
aspect of the skies. Nature, indeed, seems 
paralysed at this season; but death! when is 
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he not busy? . . . at every hour—at every 
moment—-he makes his fearful rounds! and 
he wall not be denied! In the smiling spring, 
the breezy summer-time—the sunny autumn— 
and the rough relentless winter, he makes 
those rounds! ‘Tears are flowing at every 
hour—victims are falling at every turn! At 
the gate of the columned palace—at the 
wealthy shopman’s entrance—at the door of 
the humble lodging—and of the beggar’s 
loathsome haunt, his knock is heard—solemn— 


That knock .... hark to it! we catch 
its dreaded sound afar—faint and indistinct— 
as we sit in our curtained and cushioned 
chamber! ... But lo! on a sudden, it is 
upon us, as it were, close—close beside us— 
at the next-door! Yes, Death is there—and 
but a few thin planks divide us from his pre- 
sence—from the stark, cold, ghastly effigy that 
he has left, where so short a while ago was a 
breathing, sentient being, like ourselves. 

And will he pass us by, or pause at our 
threshold? . . . . trembling, we ask ourselves 
the question!. . . We shudder at the thought 
of his icy grasp—we shrink from him, as from a 
serpent’s fangs—and all around seems fraught 
with fear and per! But time goes by, and 
he comes not! he summon’ others, but us— 
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us he seems to have forgotten. And we breathe 
again—we look forth upon the busy world— 
we gather round the cheerful hearth—and 
gazing in beloved, familiar eyes, rejoice, and 
are glad ! 

We think not of the narrow box we saw 
brought out into the snow—of the grieving 
hearts—the anguished faces that accompanied 
it to its dreary resting place. Death has 
come near us, but it passed us by, and we 
are spared ! 

Alas! but for a time! Our turn shall 
come, and who shall say how soon? .... 
That knock shall come for us; as stern—as 
inexorable—as sure—and we must go! . 
Then—vain the wish to finish urgent work— 
blot out committed sins—unsay repented 
words—vain the acquired wealth—the honours 
that have cost a lifetime’s toil—the conscious- 
ness of talent, and the pride of a great name— 
vain the deep longing for the loved and far 
away, whose smile might soothe us yet, and 
cheer our spirit on its unknown way—vain, the 
last clinging hold on life, the struggling fight 
with death—the passionate love of those who 
fain would hold us back—vain these—vain 
| 

Ah! happy they who fear not that dark 
angel——whose souls have made him friendly! 
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For them he bears another name—he is not 
Death, but Life. For them, he wears, indeed, 
an angel’ 8 face | ! 


The winter has set in unusually sharp and 
severe ;—there is nothing but snow to be seen 
on all sides. The hedge-rows are covered with 
it, and every tree supports its own peculiar 
burden, and stretches forth its barren arms to 
the sky, a dreary, whitened skeleton. Snow 
fills the clefts of the banks—snow covers the 
lonely pool—snow levels the frozen ridges, 
where the heavy waggons awhile ago ploughed 
their way through deep stiff mire. 

The wide common, where bloomed the pur- 
ple heather—the avenue of lime trees, where 
the autumn insects sported, and the autumn 
leaves fell noiselessly—the meadows, which the 
buttercups were wont to tinge with gold—the 
fields, where the corn ripened, and the inter- 
loping poppies raised their gaudy heads—the 
rustic gardens, where the roses and hollyhocks 
flourished—the overhanging shrubbery walks, 
which the sweet syringa scented, and the 
nightingale made vocal with her song—all, all 
have disappeared! Beauty, and love, and life, 
seem to have died together; and nature, cold 
and stiff, rests in one mighty winding sheet of 
snow ! 
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Thicker it comes, and faster—the blinding, 
driving snow; and as you turn your upward 
glance to meet it, it seems as if the earth must 
sink under the pressure of those countless 
atoms—falling, falling still! 

But, dreary as the country looks, there are 
yet cheerful things to be seen about it ;—cot- 
tages, whence peep forth faces that shine with 
rosy health—snug and well-built farm-houses, 
through whose latticed windows ruddy light is 
gleaming, that speaks of warmth, and social 
joys within—lordly turreted homes, from 
whose chimneys ascend wreaths of hospitable 
smoke, and tenanted with troops of happy 
friends and kindred united at this season— 
mansions, full of merry-hearted urchins, whose 
laughter may be heard ringing through the 
still air, for ‘the half’ is nearly over, and 
Christmas is approaching—and snug quiet 
parsonages, whose white-washed walls the 
clinging ivy and the winter rose adorn, where 
many a Pastor's happy family revels in the 
prospect of approaching festivities ! 

But the poor! ah! the very poor! for them 
Christmas brings no solace! ... . think of 
them, ye wealthy, as ye sit at your festive 
‘board, and gaze upon the loved and joyous 
ones around you! Think of the starving 
babes, the shivering mothers, the toiling men, 
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on 


whom Christmas does not cheer; and from the 
store of your abundance spare them some. 


In a room of tolerable size, at Beauvale 
Manor, and at a very small distance from an 
enormous wood fire, sat Mr. Somerset—his 
hands stretched forth to catch the blaze, and 
his eyes fixed upon the huge logs of wood that 
crackled in the ample grate. Notwithstand- 
ing the warmth of the room, and his position, 
he was yet wrapped in a large great coat, and 
seemed at intervals to shiver with cold. He 
had been ill, that good old man—very ill; and 
the last few months he had advanced far on 
his way to that ‘ bourne, from whence no tra- 
veller returns.’ 

This was apparent in many things. His 
clear, and singularly fair skin, had become 
paler than formerly—his silver hair, which, 
soft and luxuriant, rose in natural waves above 
his high smooth forehead, now drooped with a 
certain air of lanquid prostration, as though it 
had lost its elasticity—the beautifully chiselled 
outlines of his features had become a trifle 
sharper—his countenance had assumed some- 
thing more of what is called the ‘ nut-cracker’ 
look—his walk, too, was more feeble, and his 
pauses of infinitely longer duration; whilst 
there was an increased inclination to general 
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drowsiness, arid his head drooped lower on his 
broad manly chest! In a word, the old man 
had sunk a little nearer to his grave! He 
knew it, but he did not repine. He had 
worked whilst it was yet day; and now the 
night was coming, when he could no longer 
work It was well. 

As he sat spreading his thin, white, and 
delicately-shaped hands over the fire, the ex- 
pression of his countenance was infinitely beau- 
tiful and serene. He had happy thoughts; 
for he was thinking just then, that in this 
inclement weather, when suffering and misery 
must necessarily be abroad, there were some, 
at least —some— whose hearths would be 
brightened, and whose boards would be spread 
through his means. Poor souls! they often 
suffered much, no doubt—but now, they would 
be cheered and fed! It was a blessed thought ; 
and it warmed his good old heart far more 
than the huge wood fire, In a little while he 
turned, and, gazing at the window against which 
the snow was driving, observed to Mrs. Thomp- 
son, who was engaged on one of those ano- 
malous-looking masses of knitting which Christ- 
mas always seems to produce, as spring does 
bird’s-nests— 
~ “A vicious day, my dear Ma’am! a very 
Vicious day.” 
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“Indeed, it is not what one calls inspirit- 
ing,” she replied, as cheerfully as she could, 
thinking to herself that even the certainty of 
inheriting this magnificent place, and all the 
property, real and personal, of the old man 
who sat there, could hardly make up to her 
and her daughters for the insupportable ennui 
they had endured during their present visit. 

“It is not cheerful weather, certainly,” she 
repeated, in an accent of amiable conviction ; 
“but it is seasonable, and one must make the 
best of it and it is a great thing to have 
a good roof over one’s head.” 

“Ah! that it is!” said the old man, rising 
feebly, and taking a turn to the window, where 
he stood for a moment, watching the snow- 
flakes as they fell. 

“You do, indeed, say truly, my dear 
Madam; and there are so many poor wretches 
who have no roof at all to cover them! God 
help them now! God comfort them !” 





‘Poor naked wretches—————————— 
That bide the pelting of the pitiless storm ! 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these ?’ 


‘Not many such, I hope,” said Mrs. Thomp- 
son, cheerfully ; for she was one who always 
took the best view of other people’s concerns— 
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it was comfortable and soothing to her own 
conscience “TY hope not many in Eng- 
land! there is always the poorhouse, you 
know.” 

“¢ Ah!” said Mr. Somerset, shaking his head, 
doubtfully ; ‘true, Ma’am, true—but do you 
know what Crabbe says of the poorhouse ?” 

' ©Tt is a prison, with a milder name, 

Which few inhabit without dread or shame.’ 

‘Oh, well then,” said Mrs. Thompson, 
looking up at him through her spectacles, as 
she drew out her worsted with ajerk; ‘“‘ when 
that’s the case, I’ve no pity, 1 must confess ;. 
that sort of pride puts me out of all 
patience. It’s insufferable ! . 

“Not always pride—not akways pride alone, 
Ma’am,” retorted the old man, turning again 
to the fire, and giving one log a gentle stir, 
then lifting up another about an inch, and 
waiting, poker in hand, to watch the effect— 
“‘depend upon it, Ma’am, the poor have their 
feelings as well as ourselves—ay—and their 
affections too,” he added, in a low voice, as he 
put down the poker. 

“Qh, no doubt! no doubt! my dearest 
Sir—their feelmgs—undoubtedly ! there’s no 
eee that 

_ And Mr. Somerset let the subject drop, just 
as he had done the poker—-quietly. 
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Thick still—thick and fast—the snow came 
flying through the air, slantingly and noise- 
lessly falling against the large bay-window. 
The old man scemed to take pleasure in watch- 
ing it. Again he got up, and stood there for 
some minutes deep in thought, and now and 
then slightly shaking his venerable head as he 
gazed. What were those thoughts? .... 
Shall we give them, though fe did not, a 
voice ? we might do worse. 

‘“‘ It’s many years,” soliloquised Mr. Somer- 
set, internally, ‘‘since I remember such a 
fall of snow—many! One I do remember; 
and it was a hard winter, that ;—I recollect 
it well—there was sad distress in the country 
—sad distress! May we be mercifully spared 
the like again ! 

.... Ah! time passes! ... what changes 
since that winter! How many of the old 
friends I loved and honoured then, are gone 
before me—and .. . well! J shall follow soon. 

‘Then came the year of the great 
question—a glorious fight fought—a mighty 
step taken towards what ought to be the end 
and aim of all governments—improvement, 
and the happiness of the multitude. Ah! I 
have reason to remember that year—TI con- 
tributed my humble share towards the passing 
of that measure, and I am proud to have done 
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so. But I am altered since then—I had 
strength—energy, in those days—and 
1 was not alone ! 

‘““My boy! ... he sleeps in that silent 
churchyard—the snow falls on him now! !— 
how cold it must be there! But he feels it 
not! His poor old father may shiver and 
shrink at every wind that blows, but he is 
beyond such things! 

“My boy! 





-who in his youthful beauty died ! 
The fair bright blossom that grew up, and faded by 
my side, 
In the cool, moist earth I laid him, when the forest 
cast the leaf, 
_ And I wept that one so lovely should have a life so 


brief.’ 
My precious boy! ... Sometimes I can 
hardly recal his face! ... It matters not! 


We shall meet again! He will not return to 
me, indeed, but ‘J shall go to him!’ 

‘Winter is dreary enough in itself; but 
yet there is that in it which forcibly reminds 
one of that inner life, led by those who look 
beyond the present scene, and with an upward 
‘eye, and trusting faith, pursue their hopeful 
way along the narrow road that leads to ‘the 
better land.’ Winter is in itself an exercise 
of: faith. Nature is bound as with an icy 
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chain; and the flowers are dead, and all that 
is beautiful and gladsome in God’s creation, 
seems to have suddenly vanished. The moon, 
too often ‘hides her light, and the sweet in- 
fluences of the stars seem to have passed away 
clouds and darkness cover all things, and 
there is no more loveliness in the earth, nor 
glory in the sky. But we know that the 
flowers shall bloom again, and the earth rejoice 
—the soft breath of the south wind shall blow, 
and the face of the rippling waters reflect back 
brokenly the azure sky. Once more the warm 
sunshine shall illumine the earth, and the 
happy. birds gladden it with their melody 
the moonlight and the starlight shall sleep 
upon her bosom, and fill the heart of the 
lonely and meditative watcher with ‘aspirations 
towards the unfathomable eternity! __ 

‘¢ And so even with that inner life the Chris- 
tian leads. He looks beyond the worthless 
things of Time to those of Immortality—his 
‘body may be weak, but his faith is strong— 
his outward circumstances may be bitter, but 
his onward prospects glorious—his daily path 
rugged, and full of thorns, but his goal 
Heaven itself! Then, though he halt and 
weary by the way, yet that way he shall still 
pursue—for he is upheld! ‘underneath him 
are the everlastmg arms.’ ... Ah! beauti- 
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fal the sharp, stern winter of life—beantiful 
as a preparation for the never-ending summer!” 


_ Such were the thoughts that passed through 
the mind of Mr. Somerset, as he stood at the 
large bay-window, gazing on the cheerless 
prospect beyond. He did not, however, give 
them utterance, for experience had taught him 
that Mrs, Thompson was not precisely the 
sort of person to sympathise with his feelings, 
nor even perhaps entirely to comprehend them. 
Poor woman! she had suffered much, before 
he had ended in making that discovery ! 
Many a weary hour had she spent in listening 
to what she considered his interminable 
prosing—striving to appear interested in his 
sentiments‘upon religion, philosophy, politics, 
and a thousand other subjects, all equally 
‘stale, flat, and unprofitable’ to her—and 
bearing it all with a cheerful and quiet 
patience, which, hallowed by a nobler motive, 
would have been exemplary, indeed. But all 
her efforts were vain—her grovelling mind 
could no more raise itself to the level, nor 
comprehend the rare beauty of his, than he 
could have understood or sympathised with 
the mean jealousies—the selfish and heartless 
ambition of hers. Their natures were utterly 
dissimilar and distinct,. and ever must remain 
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so. And when, after pouring forth his feelings 
with all the eloquence that their very fervour 
inspired, she answered him, time after time, 
with a— 

‘Very so, dearest Sir’—or, “Just that, 
my dear Sir—precisely as you say”—or, “ Ah, 
true! true! quite so—very much to the point, 
really !”—-—-and perhaps at the same time he 
detected a suppressed yawn, or that indescri- 
bable look of absence and ennui with which 
people are apt to listen to what bores them, the 
old man began at last to perceive that his affec- 
tionate relative, with all her warmth of heart, 
solid worth, and excellent principles (for he 
gave her credit for all these), was yet not a 
woman of much mind, nor even very deep 
reflection. He ceased, therefore, to talk to 
her on those subjects of graver interest that 
chiefly occupied himself, and rather endea- 
voured to suit his conversation to her disposi- 
tion and capacity. And as she was invariably 
good-humoured, lively, and attentive to his 
wishes—besides being, as he believed, sincerely 
attached to him—he found her society, not 
only agreeable, but every day becoming more 
essential to his comfort. 

She and her two elder daughters had — 
with him about two months, and during his 
late illness they had nursed him with the most 
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assiduous attention. It was trie, as Anne 
Jane was in the habit of remarking in the 
more immediate bosom of her family, that they: 
had “led a pretty life of it,” but then the 
object was worthy of the labour, and so mighty 
a gain as they hoped for, was not to be obtained 
but at some trouble and sacrifice. Mrs. 
Thompson did really believe now that they 
had the game in their own hands; and that 
the dullness of the long winter evenings—the 
reading of dry leading articles in the Z%mes, 
and speeches on questions of political or 
financial policy—the listening to reflections 
that ever seemed to be beginning anew, and 
anecdotes that never seemed to end—the 
annoyance of the thumping walking-stick— 
the tedious pausing walks, and all the other 
trials and annoyances of Beauvale Manor, 
would not be without their final reward. 

There had been some days, indeed, when 
her mind had been painfully disturbed, and in 
no small perplexity with regard to the great 
object. of all her solicitude—the old man’s 
will. During these days, his debility had 
been such, that the doctor could not take 
upon himself to say, positively, that occasion 
for alarm might not arise. He was in no 
actual danger then, but danger might super- 
¥ene at any moment. Now, had he made any 
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disposition of his property, or had he not? It 
was a mighty—a momentous question! . 
If he had made none, each passing moment 
was invaluable, for soon debility might in- 
crease—confusion of mind, and wandering 
ensue—and it might be too late for even any 
communication on the subject. On the other 
hand, if, by an ill-timed word—a rash betrayal 
of anxiety—she should arouse his jealousy, 
and awaken his suspicions, what might not be 
the consequence? She might lose, perhaps, 
the treasure she had toiled for so long. In 
her perplexity, she could think of but one 
expedient—to feel her way with the doctor. 
Now, the doctor and she had always 
mutually disliked one another ;—he thoroughly 
distrusted her, and she had an instinctive 
conviction that he did so. He had known 
and attended Mr. Somerset during the greater 
part of his life, and was sincerely and disin- 
terestedly attached to him. He was a short, 
lynx-eyed, red-faced little individual, with a 
very particularly good opinion of himself, and 
but an indifferent one of the female sex in 
general, and of manceuvring members of it in 
particular. He received the protestations of 
devoted attachment to her beloved relation, 
with which Mrs. Thompson prefaced her appeal 
on the present occasion, in very discouraging 
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silence; and when she proceeded to entreat 
that if at any time he anticipated the slightest 
danger (a possibility she really could scarcely 
bring herself to contemplate), he would at once. 
act the part of a true friend, and point out to 
Mr. Somerset himself the necessity of com- 
pleting any worldly arrangements that might yet 
remain unsettled—he received the request with 
a fixed and prolonged stare, that in anyone 
else would have been downright impertinent, 
and an ‘‘Qh, dear! never fear !. we'll set him 
up yet, bless my heart! trust me, Madam !’— 
which strongly impressed Mrs. Thompson 
with the conviction that neither information 
nor assistance was likely to be obtained 
through his means. 

And from that hour, as though to punish 
her, the old man began steadily to amend, 
and each morning, little Doctor Portman, his 
face crimson with delight and exultation, 
would look in, and tell her to make herself 
quite easy—his patient was rapidly improving 
—rapidly progressing towards convalescence— 
“And, don’t you distress yourself, Madam ! 
we'll set him up for another twenty years— 
another twenty years, at least! Bless my 
soul! he'll be all the better for this bout— 
he'll be twice the man he was—never you 
fear Ne . 
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‘And the little doctor was scarcely ever 
known to be in better temper than on these 
days, or to chuckle to himself half so immo- 
derately! It was really quite pleasant to see 
him ! 

My readers will, perhaps, wish to know how 
Mrs Thompson had contrived to dispose of 
Marie, and to prevent her from accompanying 
them to Beauvale Manor—we answer—in the 
simplest possible manner. When the time of 
their visit was approaching, she had been sud- 
denly seized: with a fit of desperate anxiety 
about Miss Montgomerie’s health. ‘She was 
too thin—too pale—she stooped too much— 
she must see a doctor!” A doctor was accord: 
ingly sent for, who, after hearing the lady’s 
description of her protégée’s symptoms, as well 
as her recollection of what had been found use- 
ful on previous occasions, prescribed (as, of 
course, he could hardly avoid doing) a couple 
of months’ residence on the sea-coast. This 
was all Mrs. Thompson wanted—a plausible 
letter was immediately dispatched to Mr. 
Somerset, full of regrets at not being able to 
bring Marie and Honoria; but Marie’s looks 
had made her so uneasy of late, that she had 
ended by consulting Dr. B——, and Dr. 
B had prescribed sea air, without a mo- 
ment’s delay. To the sea, therefore, Marie 
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must go, and, of course, Honoria with her ; 
for, as for separating the two, it would be a 
matter of positive cruelty to attempt it. 

This letter of course produced the desired 
effect—it confirmed Mr. Somerset in the be- 
lief that Mrs. Thompson was the most motherly 
and judicious of women, and reconciled him to 
the loss of Marie’s society, since it was for her 
advantage to go elsewhere. 

The two girls were placed as boarders at a 
school at Brighton, where they had a set of 
rooms to themselves, and as much freedom and 
comfort as they could rationally desire. And 
it was not long before the change began to tell 
on the poor drooping Marie; and the fresh 
sea-breezes, moderate exercise, regular hours, 
and, above all, an entire absence of the usual 
irritating causes, produced a marked change 
in her appearance. Her wasted form grew 
-stronger—her soft dark eyes brightened in 
their expression, and her death-like cheek 
assumed a hue delicate and beautiful as the 
inner leaves of an opening rose-bud. She was 
altogether a changed creature. 

But we must cease from this digression, and 
return to Beauvale Manor, of which, by the 
way, we may as well give some slight deserip- 
tion in this place. 

Beauvale Manor was one of the finest seats 
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in England—surpassed, perhaps, by none in 
the singular beauty of its scenery. The house 
was enormous, and abounded in those old 
gables, quaint pinnacles, and large mullioned 
windows that carry one back to the _hos- 
pitable times of Queen Elizabeth. It was of 
that peculiar red brick, that, mellowed by time, 
has of itself something cheering and hospita- 
ble in its appearance which our modern houses 
lack ; and, from its innumerable twisted chim- 
neys, smoke seemed to rise, as from a village. 
It contained many noble rooms, and its ancient 
dining-hall—remarkable for its elaborate car- 
ving and magnificent oak chimney-piece—was 
one of the finest in the county; but it pos- 
sessed also several entire suites of apartments, 
the snug completeness of each of which, had 
all the luxurious comfort of a separate house. 
In one of these, in the sunny south front, Mr. 
Somerset and his relations were at the ee 
sent time established. 

The uniformity of the. projecting wings on 
either side, was broken by large porches open 
below, and beautifully carved, but partly sup- 
porting large bay windowed rooms above, 
whose window panes formed graceful diamond 
patterns. These wings overlooked a flower 
garden of some extent, with its beautiful stone 
fountain in the midst; and beyond a space of 
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pleasure ground, there arose one of those 
stately avenues which our forefathers so dearly 
loved. This avenue, composed of magnificent 
lime trees, formed one of the approaches to 
the house, and was of remarkable length. And 
beautiful—most beautiful was it at every 
season—whether in the soft spring, when the 
continuous murmur of the bees was heard 
among its perfumed branches, mingling melo- 
diously with the warbling of the birds, like 
some sweet musical accompaniment that blends 
with song—or in the breathless summer even- 
ings, when slantingly between the aged trunks 
the golden sun-light shone, shedding a softened 
glory through those green arcades or in 
the clear still days of autumn, when the fallen 
leaves lay like a yielding carpet underneath 
the tread, and ever and anon others came flut- 
tering down, noiseless and slow through the 
cool motionless air, like weary pilgrims seeking 
rest at last—or in the stormy days of winter, 
when the winds were high, and to and fro those 
mighty branches tossed, rocking and groaning 
in their giant nakedness, and making solemn, 
but most mournful music. 

This avenue was Mr. Somerset's favourite 
walk, . To him, those trees were old and 
cherished friends; and at all hours and all 
seasons he loved to wander beneath them. 
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This had been the spot in which his son had 
most delighted—here he had sported as a 
child, playing at hide-and-seek among the pon- 
drous stems, or with his little spade and 
barrow clearing away the yellow leaves—here, 
in after years, some quiet nook—some branch, 
its foliage half concealed, had been his place 
of dreams and meditation—and through these 
solemn shades, nature’s sublime cathedral 
arches, had he been borne at last to his quiet 
rest, the old trees sighing forth his requiem, as 
he passed beneath them. Here, too, from one 
particular spot, was visible the spire of the vil- 
lage church near which he rested; and the old 
man would rarely let a day pass by, without a 
visitthere. There he loved to panse,and dwell on 
the remembrance of many a noble quality that 
had foretold a high career—a shining destiny 
for that young man, too early snatched from 
lite. Will it be wondered at, that that spot 
was dear beyond all others, to the heart of the 
father ? 

On either side of the avenue, lay stretched 
the noble park, which for the magnificence of 
its timber, and the extreme beauty of its un- 
dulating slopes and fern-covered glades, was 
almost unrivalled. Here, the deer reposed 
beneath the deep shades, or gambolled on the 
sunny: turf; the timid hare couched here, fear- 
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less, among the gigantic fern, and the pheasant 
might almost defy the sportsman’s skill. From 
the higher grounds, and from amidst rich 
hanging woods, glimpses might perpetually be 
caught of the old manor-house, standing in its 
noble park, and seeming to blend inta one vast 
mass of gabled and turreted buildings, whose 
mellow hue the distance softened into shades 
of surpassing beauty. 

Taken altogether, Beauvale was as fair a 
spot, as even this fair country can produce; 
and, it can scarcely excite surprise, that Mr. 
Somerset should have loved it with that species 
of blind attachment we sometimes feel for the 
scenes of our early childhood, more especially, 
when endeared by a thousand subsequent as- 
sociations. He delighted to visit the different 
cottagers ; with most of whom he was on terms, 
not of kindness merely, but of something 
almost approaching to friendship. They had 
all known and loved his son, and he was sure 
that in their humble hearts at least, Master 
Charlie, as he had been familiarly called even 
to the last, would never be forgotten. 

Happy, indeed, were those peasants ; there 
was nothing like misery or destitution in Mr. 
Somerset’s domain—a plentiful meal might be 
seen upon every board—a cheerful fire blazed 
upon every hearth, and the voice of joy and 
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health was heard in those humble dwellings. 
For miles round—far beyond the lands he 
owned, his name was known and reverenced, 
and many had cause to bless the man, whose 
heart and hand were ever ready to assist dis- 
tress, in whatever shape, or place, he found it. 

It may be asked whether, with such 
notorious wealth, and such enlarged benevo- 
lence, he was not often imposed upon? We 
answer, frequently ; it could not, in the nature 
of things, be otherwise. But he was not one 
to be deterred from giving, because he might 
sometimes give unfortunately. He did his best 
to ascertain the truth of things, and the rest 
he left to Providence. He would not have 
one poor man starve, because many might, for 
the sake of gain, pretend to want;—he knew 
that his gold, like God’s bright sun, must shine 
on the evil and on the good—on the just, as 
well as the unjust. 

Yet he had a vast horror of being cheated, 
too; and a very business-like notion of the 
value of money ;—and any one, whom he had 
once detected in an attempt to over-reach him, 
incurred at once his most unqualified contempt, 
and for ever forfeited his confidence. His 
servants and dependants were well aware of 
this ;—and, perhaps, it went far to counteract, 
though it could not wholly prevent, the system 
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of petty plunder, that is too apt to be carried 
on in the houses of the wealthy, especially 
when there is no female head to superintend, 
and control the little domestic world. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘ Lockyer—Come, let us to the school ! 
‘ Hdward—With all my heart! I love the merry 
varlets—'tis their best time ! : 
UNPUBLISHED PLAY. 


‘ Alcib.— W hat art thou there? speak !’ 
TIMON OF ATHENS. 


-he ne’er forgot the poor, 
Nor was the houseless wanderer e’er driven from his 
door.’ 


Tue Otp EnGiisn GENTLEMAN. 


It was a bright, clear morning, and a sharp 
frost ; the sky was without a cloud, and not a 
breath of wind stirred the branches of the 
trees, nor shook down a single particle of their 
heavy burdens of snow. 

Snow was upon everything. The old manor 
house seemed to blush a brighter red beneath 
it, as it marked out with a delicate tracery each 
mullioned window, and gable end, and quaint 
pinnacle—the flower garden was covered with 
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it, like a well-frosted cake—the ancient cedars, 
drooping their fringed branches, seemed grimly 
to acknowledge its power, and the giants of 
the avenue raised their twisted arms, white 
and spectre-like, as though in silent remon- 
strance against it to the sky. On the gravel 
walk of the south front it lay smooth and deep, 
and every bush and shrub seemed all at once 
to be reduced to half its proper height. There 
had not been such a fall of snow for years ! 

Mr. Somerset was standing at his library 
window, muffled to the chin in coats and fur 
cloaks ;—his stick was in his hand, and he 
was ready prepared for a drive. ‘Come, 
come, Sir,” little lynx-eyed Dr. Portman had 
said that morning, “ you must take an airing 
to-day. Bless my heart! youre well now! 
nothing on earth the matter with you but 
laziness! You're as well as I am—in fact, » 
a vast deal better ! Go and take a drive, 
Sir, at once, and then come home, and eat a 
mutton chop, and drink a glass of sherry 
that’s your sort! Bless my soul, there’s 
nothing the matter with you now, but 
laziness |” 

And Mr. Somerset had immediately ordered 
his carriage. 

“We will pay a visit to the school, this 
morning, my dear madam, if you will do me 
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the honour to accompany me,’—he had said, in 
his blandest tone, and with a low bow to Mrs. 
Thompson. 

Poor woman! how her heart sank within 
her! If there were one thing she detested 
more than another, it was these expeditions to 
the school!—She assented, however, with 
apparent satisfaction. 

“Mrs. Lupton will be preparing for Christ- 
mas-day, I don’t doubt,” he added; ‘and it 
will please the old lady to see that we take an 
interest in what she considers a matter of vast 
importance, I assure you.” 

In due time the large chariot came round, 
with the horses carefully rough-shod; and 
Mrs. Thompson, with very much the feelings 
of a martyr, got into it, slowly followed by 
the old gentleman and his stick. 

The school, erected by him, was a neat 
rustic building, up the walls of which grew 
the prettiest of evergreen creepers, with bright 
scarlet berries, that ever looked gayest at this 
season, 

“Well, Ma'am,” said Mr. Somerset, as Mrs. 
Lupton stood curtseying her welcome at her 
desk ; “‘ you have good children, I hope 
no pomplaints to make ?” 

“Pretty well, Sir, on the whole—pretty 
well—very few pupils now, Sir, you know—.: 
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holidays begun. I’m very sorry to say, 
however, that Jack Briggs has had the mis- 
fortune to wring the neck of another duck.” 

' There could be no doubt which was Jack 
Briggs, for he instantly became the focus to 
which the eyes of all the scholars were directed 
not an optic in the room, but was fixed 
upon Jack Briggs. 

“What's — that —I— hear?” cried Mr. 
Somerset, knitting his thick eyebrows, and 
looking out savagely from amongst the moun- 
tain of fur that surtounded him, like a bear 
that has just been poked up by his keeper. 
‘What's that I hear? .... Jack ‘Briggs, 
come to me, instantly.” 

_ Upon this, there was a vast commotion—a 
wagging of heads—a clattering of feet—a 
swaying to and fro of bodies—and from out of 
it, at last, there emerged a little pock-marked, 
stumpy, weazen-faced boy, with hands so 
covered with warts that they seemed the rule, 
not the exception, and hair bleached by the 
sun, the colour of hay. This was Jack Briggs, 
more dead than alive. 
~“Fallo, you Jack!” cried Mr. Somerset, 
with a tremendous thump of his stick upon 
the floor, which made every child jump again 
in its seat— “ Hallo, you, Jack! . A 
“: Yes, Sir,” faltered out Jack Briggs, his 
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eye fixing itself helplessly upon the tremen- 
dous gold-headed cane, and following its move- 
ments, as a dog does his master’s hand when 
he sees him about to throw a stone into the 
water. 

“How came you to wring the neck of a kit- 
ten, Sir, eh?” | 

| I don’t know, Sir. . 

“Tt warn’t a kitten—it war mother’s duck,” 
said an inconceivably small high voice like the 
squeak of a mouse, that seemed to come out 
from underneath one of the forms. Mr. So- 
merset turned half round, in the direction 
whence this singular sound’ proceeded, as 
though somewhat disconcerted; but hearing 
nothing further, resumed the thread of his dis- 
course. 7 
“You don’t know—you little rascal !—hear 
me, Sir. The next time you have the au- 
dacity to wring the neck of—a—of anything 
breathing, Sir, Pll...” Here Mr. Somer- 
set paused, took out his snufi-box, tapped it, 
and gave the rest of the children ample time 
to appreciate duly their exceeding good for- 
tune, in not standing, at that moment, in Jack 
Briggs’s *well-worn hob-nailed shoes; and at 
the same time to feel, that of all the ‘“ tremen- 
jous” gentlemen they had ever read or heard 
tell of, Mr. Somerset was, by far, the most 
“¢remenjous!” “Tl have you thrashed 
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within an inch of your life, you young ras- 
cal,” finished he, with a thump upon the 
floor, that seemed to convey something like 
an adequate idea of what that thrashing 
would be. ‘“‘ Madam,” he resumed, turn- 
ing solemnly to the school-mistress, ‘ you'll 
take care to report to me if this lad 
should misbehave again—or, any lad,” he ad- 
ded, looking round awfully at the various 
forms. “I am a magistrate; and no boy nor 
man neither shall break the law here—remem- 
ber that, Ma’am, if you please. Justice,” said 
Mr, Somerset, speaking very slowly and 
severely, ‘justice is the first thing—then we'll 
see—we ll see about mercy afterwards. If 
there’s one thing I condemn more than another, 
it is cruelty to the brute creation.” 

And he took a small quantity of the pinch 
of snuff he had been holding between his 
finger and thumb during this harangue, and 
scattered the rest in the air. 

“Jack's not a bad boy, in general,” said Mrs. 
Lupton, looking hard at the ten command- 
ments on a board opposite to her, a habit she 
had when speaking about, and more particu- 
larly at her scholars ;—“ but this is the second 
time he’s had the misfortune to wring the neck 
of a duck; and, of course, it’s a kind of. 
thing one couldn’t possibly overlook. He was 
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in sad trouble about the first; but since his 
mother has been so ill, he’s had more liberty, 
and this second trouble has come out of that. 
I tell Jane that she ought to look after him, 
and see that he don't get into mischief—she’s 
so steady herself—but she’s a good deal to do, 
seeing to her mother—” 

“Ts your mother ill, Jane?” inquired Mr. 
Somerset, his countenance softening dowr 
directly. ‘‘Speak slowly and distinctly, my 
dear, and answer me.” 

“Yes, Sir!” 

“They think she won't get over it,” said 
Mrs. Lupton, coming to the assistance of the 
blushing child; ‘‘ and Thomas is in sad distress 
about it. It’s a hard thing for a man to be 
left with six motherless children, and he not 
over strong himself.” 

“Ah! it is, indeed, Ma’am !” 

Mr. Somerset shook his head, and sighed ; 
and his hand began to find its way slowly into 
his waistcoat pocket. 

“I cannot speak too highly of Jane,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Lupton, looking fixedly at the 
fifth commandment; “she does everything 
for her parents after school hours—and she’s 
taught her mother to read entirely her own 
self—Mrs. Briggs can read her Bible now— 
and that,” added Mrs. Lupton, ‘staring at the 
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board as though she saw through it; “and 
that’s what I don’t hesitate to say I call encou- 
ragement,” 

‘“‘ Did. she, indeed?” said Mr. Somerset, 
with a look of inexpressible softness, and his 
eyes beginning to twinkle—‘‘ Come here, my 
little girl—here is a new crown piece for you 
—put it in your pocket. You wear a pocket, 
I hope,” he added, with sudden sternness, 
feeling his eyes growing somewhat obscured, 
as she approached, with her imnocent face 
covered with blushes, and made her low, 
humble curtsey. 

“Yes, Sir, if you please, Sir—many thanks, 
Sir.” | 

“‘T always think,” observed Mr. Somerset, 
turning to Mrs. Thompson, and blowing his 
nose, to create a diversion, for the children 
were looking rather hard at his eyes—‘‘ I 
always think, when I see a number of young 
girls together at their needles, of what Dr. 
Johnson used to say—that they were the most 
perfect personification of mnocence mm the 
world.” 

Mrs. Thompson cared very little for what 
Dr. Johnson either thought or said, but she 
smiled, as usual, and observed, . ‘‘ Ah, true, my 
dear Sir! so he did! and I have always 
thought so myself”—as though the opinions 
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of that learned sage, on this and every other 
‘gubject, were, and had been hers from child- 
hood. Then she followed the old man and 
Mrs. Lupton into the little back room, where 
was ranged in piles and piles, nearly up to 
the ceiling, every kind of imaginable article of 
winter clothing and covering, which were 
shortly to be distributed to the poor of this 
and the surrounding parishes. Amongst all 
this, Mrs. Lupton moved, with a mixture of 
proud delight and benevolent satisfaction that 
can hardly be described. 

She was a remarkable woman—that Mrs. 
Lupton, so decided, clever, original, and, 
withal, so kind-hearted. She was unrivalled 
in her powers of teaching, and more skilled in 
the difficult art of manufacturing something: 
out of nothing, than any woman that ever 
handled a needle or pair of scissors before. 
Nothing you could give her, was too old to be 
turned to account for the poor people round ; 
and it was on record, that she had clothed six 
orphan children in very tidy frocks, out of 
some condemned window-curtains at the Manor 
house. She had a calm determination of 
manner, that awed the most refractory, and a 
kindness of heart that encouraged the most 
timid. Her sharp eye, detected in a moment 
the disposition she had to deal with; and her 
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good sense taught her how to manage it. 
Many an invaluable servant had gone forth 
from her hands, who, in after life, looked back 
upon her judicious and motherly instructions, 
with gratitude. She was, indeed, a remarkable 
woman ;—a singular instance of what may be 
effected by a system of order and regularity 
in the disposal of time. She taught the chil- 
dren, visited their parents, made it her business 
to find out the sick and suffering—cut out 
and prepared the work, of which vast quantities 
were done at the school, and bought and dis- 
tributed the heaps of Christmas clothing, which 
were bestowed each year by Mr. Somerset. 
Her hands were never idle; her brain was 
always at work; and what she undertook to 
do, she invariably performed well. It would 
be impossible to imagine a more useful and 
energetic life; yet my readers may, perhaps, 
be surprised to hear, that this invaluable woman 
was more than sixty-five. 

Mr. Somerset and she were the best of 

iends. He had the blindest confidence, not 
only in her integrity, but in her sagacity ; and 
she, on her part, with the most exalted ad- 
miration for his benevolence, was far more 
tenacious about his being imposed upon, than 
he was himself. In her opinion, there was not 
such another gentleman npon the face of the 
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earth—so noble-minded—so magnificently gen- 
erous; and it would be a shame, indeed, if, 
because he was more ready to give than any- 
body else, he should be more cheated too. 

As she showed him round her neat best 
parlour, with its brightly-burnished grate, its 
church with a real clock in the night place, 
that not only told but struck the time (the 
marvel of all lucky urchins who were permitted 
to peep at it), its one precious print of her 
dear old master, as she loved to call him, 
hanging over the mantel-piece—the treasured 
silhouette of ‘ Master Charlie’-—the handsome 
tea-chest, never used but on the grandest 
occasions—the old family bible, her father’s 
legacy, the writing in the title page of which 
had grown yellow with time ;—as she took 
Mr. Somerset round this room, I say, quietly 
and dexterously re-arranging after him every 
heap of clothing which, in his curiosity to 
know what this and that article might be, he 
regularly upset with his stick, she felt a pang 
at her heart to see the good old man look sd 
pale. He was much more feeble of late—he 
stooped more, too! She was grieved to 
observe it. 

But, now, the various cases of distress she 
_has to tell, have been related, and this man’s 
lame leg, and that woman’s rheumatism, have 
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been discussed ; and Mr. Somerset has pulled 
out the ample purse with the customary jerk 
(it looks like that of a rich man), and has 
given her money, far more than she requires ; 
and, at last, to the infinite delight of Mrs. 
Thompson and her yawning daughters, who 
have walked down from the Manor House to 
please him, but for whom the sight of blankets, 
and cloaks, and flannels, have no charm—he 
turns to go. But he peeps again into the 
school-room as he passes, this time to say, 
without severity-— 

“Jack Briggs, no more Te kittens by 
the tail, if you please. Remember, my boy,” 
raising one hand gently, and flourishing it in 
the air, in time to the words— 


the poor beetle that you tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies 








“JY don’t know that I quite believe that, 
though,” said Mr. Somerset, in a low voice to 
himself, and shaking his head shrewdly, as he 
quitted the school-room. 

.As he was following Mrs. Thompson into 
the carriage, he was arrested by a querulous 
voice—‘‘ Give me a trifle, for the love of 
Heaven, to help me on my road!” He 
paused, with his foot on the lowest step, and 
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turned round to look at the beggar. Some- 
thing about her seemed to strike him, for he 
put his foot down, and approached nearer to’ 
where she stood. She was a young woman ; 
good-looking, but pale and emaciated—she 
was decently clothed, and held a child, quite 
concealed in a large shawl, in her arms. 

“Who are you, and where do you come 
from ?” 

“From Somerbank; and I’m going to 
London.” 

““T thought so. You are the young woman 
who lived next door to Thomas Gooch. Are 
—you—not ?” he added, with a pause between 
each word, secing that she hesitated to reply. 

‘Well! I did live there some time.” 

“And why did you leave it -—where are 
you going now ?” 

“To London—to my husband’” 

“Who is your husband ?” 

“James Bruce is my husband,”. with a 
strong emphasis on the personal pronoun. 

‘And what is he ?” 

She put on a look of stupid wonder—*“ Eh | 
I don’t know—TI know nothing of that.” 

‘You don’t know what your husband is! 
that can’t be true.” 

No answer—but the same wondering, al- 
most half-witted expression. 
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““ My girl, speak the truth,” said Mr. Somer- 
set— speak the truth, whatever you do. 
Perhaps,” he added, walking away a little dis- 
tance, out of hearing of the others, and mo- 
tioning her to follow,—“ perhaps youa re not 
married, Is that the case ?” 

‘Law! I am married, to be sure !” 

‘“‘ And yet you don’t know what your hus- 
band is! Say, rather you won't tell.” 

No answer—but she gazed at him with those 
beautiful soft eyes, more beautifnl than ever, 
and no look of shame, nor of any other emo- 
tion, seemed to dim their clear inexpressive 
glance. 

“How did you get here ?” 

“T walked.” 

‘Walked ! all the way from Somerbank ? . . 
in the snow?” 

‘‘ Sometimes I rode, when they’d give me a 
lift in a waggon.” 

“And you begged your way along, of 
course ?” 

‘¢ Yes, I begged ‘times—” 

“Ts that child the one that was ill?” 

‘Ah! sure he is, the darlin’ !” 

Her face suddenly lit up in the most ex- 
traordinary manner, as she gently drew aside a 
corner of the shawl, and peeped at her sleep- 
ing infant. Her eyes sparkled; smiles broke 
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over her beautiful mouth, and her whole coun- 
tenance seemed to wake up into sudden in- 
telligence. One could compare it to nothing 
but a sunbeam, breaking through and dispers- 
ing a thick mist. 

‘Ah! he’ve had no fit for months, the pre- 
cious jewel,” she cried,—“‘and he shall ride in 
his coach, he shall, the pretty darlin’ !” 

And she half uncovered his face to kiss 
him, and then rocked him to and fro in her 
arms to prevent his awaking.” 

“Well! I don’t know what to make of you, 
my girl!” said Mr. Somerset, doubtfully, yet, 
not a little touched. ‘“ There’s something 
about you I can’t comprehend. Why won't 
you tell me who and what your husband is?’ 

No answer—but a gradual sinking down, as 
it were, of the features into their former vacant 
and soul-less expression. 

“Where does he live ?” 

‘¢ He’s in London, sure.” 

‘* Where ?” 

“Eh! I don’t know—I know nothing of 
that—” | _ 

‘Then how can You find him out?” 

“Well, I'll find him out, I s’pose.” 

‘‘ Young woman,’ said Mr. Somerset, gravely, 
‘hear me. London is a large place—a very 
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large place, and you might live there for 
months, and never meet your husband.” 

“Eh! Pll find him out, when I get there— 
sure!” 

‘ But I tell you, I know better; and you 
won't find him out—you'll only get into difficul- 
ties yourself. If you're not bad now, you'll 
soon get so; and if you are bad, you'll get 
worse. You must not go upon such a fool’s 
errand,” 

Her eyes were still rivetted upon him with 
the same bright clear gaze. It was not 
idiotcy—it was more like absence of mind. 
But there was something strangely fearful in 
it—a mystery that one longed to fathom. 
Was itreal, or assumed? ... . 

‘“‘ Give me something for the love of Heaven, 
to help me on my way,” said she, after a pause, 
in precisely the same tone as at first. She 
had gone back to that. 7 
- It seemed hopeless. There was no telling 
whether she were really beyond the reach of 
reason, as she certainly appeared to be, or 
whether, with a wonderful perfection of effron- 
tery and cunning, she rherely contrived to 
appear so. In either case, it was obviously 
useless to talk to her. But the old man 
looked at her slight. figure and beautiful 
features, and those dark eyes with their tender 
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expression, that had struck him so at first ; 
and in his inmost soul, he had compassion on 
her. 

“‘Hark’ye, young woman,” said he kindly— 
“if you'll tell me who and what your husband 
is, UL put you in the way to find him;—lI 
will, I promise you, and pay yonr journey up 
to him, besides.” 

“James Bruce is my husband,’—with pre- 
cisely the same emphasis as before. 

“And what is he ?—a labouring man, or a 
soldier, or a servant, or, or, what ?” 

“Eh! I don’t know nothing of that.” 

“You do know, and won't tell, that’s my 
belief.” 7 

No answer. 

‘You seem to love your child—how can 
you find it in your heart to expose him in such 
weather? You'll kill him, girl.” 

“ Ah! J wouldn’t kill him, the darlin’;” and 
her face actually flushed with emotion; ‘ bless 
his sweetest heart, he haven’t had a fit for 
months. He’s purely; and he shall ride in 
his coach, he shall.” | 

“He'll ride in his coffin, if you walk him 
through the snow in this way. You're acting 
wickedly, as well as foolishly, poor creature !” 

But she only repeated, “Ah! the darlin’! 
he haven't had a fit for mona any heart's 
jewel |” 
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Mr. Somerset saw it was, indeed, hopeless, 
but yet he could not find it in his heart to let 
her pursue her miserable journey. She would 
be frozen to death on the road. 

‘Would you like to rest here, and have 
some food ?” 

“Yes, I’d like that well enough,”—-and for 
the first time she shivered, as though conscious 
of, and suffering from the cold. 

Mr. Somerset returned into the school- 
house, and had a conference with Mrs. Lupton, 
the consequence of which was, that the young 
woman speedily found hersclf seated beside 
that lady’s comfortable kitchen fire, under the 
eyes of her little crop-haired, cherry-cheeked 
maid, who had Strict orders to keep those 
optics continually upon her—and, moreover, 
that very soon after, she was provided with a 
good basin of mutton broth for herself, and 
another of bread and milk for her child, to 
which both of them seemed to have sense 
enough to do very ample justice. 

In the mean time, Mr. Somerset and Mrs. 
Thompson continued their drive, in earnest 
discussion about this singular young woman, 
and full of conjectures as to what she pro- 
bably might be. It need hardly be said, that 
in the opinions they expressed, they differed 
materially; the lady taking, as ladies are apt 
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to do ia such matters, the least charitable view 
of the case, and the gentleman by far the most 
indulgent. 
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CHAPTER III. 


K. Richard—How now! what means death in this 
rude assault ? 


Villain 
Kine Ricuarp II. 


“Now I do hope to have a little peace,” 
said Mrs. Thompson to her daughter, Letitia, 
whom she found sitting by the large fire in the 
south front drawing-room, deeply immersed in 
a French novel ;—‘ give me the newspaper, 
there’s a dear, and help me to push this arm- 
chair nearer the fire. I declare I’m just at 
my wit’s end, with what I’ve gone through this 
day—fairly worn out.” 

“TJ can’t think why you stay here, Mamma, | 
for my part,” observed Letitia, peevishly ; 
‘‘T’m sure Anne Jane, and I are half dead with 
it already. Day after day—day after day— 
the same thing, and no hope of a nae I 
wish you would go to Brighton.” 7 
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“Brighton! why Brighton? I declare 
there’s no satisfying any of you girls. Honoria 
is at Brighton, and wants to be here, and you 
are here, and want to be at Brighton! As if 
you did not know what my object is in staying 
in this dreadful place—I don’t do it to please 
myself, I suppose! My life is not worth 
having with that old man! Tm a perfect 
slave—and what do I do it for, I should like 
to know, but for your sakes? you think 
nothing of it now, but some day you'll thank 
your poor mother !” 

“But surely you have done enough, Mamma 
—you have established your influence suffi- 
ciently. If we were to go away now, he would 
very soon follow us. He cannot do without 


oe 


us. 

‘“¢ Us /—me, you mean; for you leave all the 
odious and wearisome part of it tome!... 
But I’m not at all sure of that. There’s 
Marie. The influence of that girl is such, 
that I should never be surprised at her getting 
him completely into her power. Think what 
a thing it 1s to be away from her—to be 
free... - 

“Tf you please, Ma'am,” said a tall foot- 
man, entering, “my master’s love, and he 
would be glad of your company in the hbrary, 
if quite convenient.” | 
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“There, now,” exclaimed Mrs. Thompson, 
when the man had closed the door,—“ there, 
again! and so it is from morning till night! 
one can’t even read the paper for one instant 
in peace. But I'll take it with me, I declare, 
to show him that I don’t want any of his pros- 
ing just now.” 

With this praiseworthy intention, the amia- 
ble lady rose from the sofa where she had esta- 
blished herself, and slowly quitted the room ; 
whilst her daughter, not apparently inconsola- 
ble at her loss, stirred the fire, drew her chair 
a little closer to it, and settled herself again to 


her reading. 


“Not tired, I hope, dearest Sir?” inquired 
Mrs. Thompson, in a soft, purring voice, as she 
entered the south front library, where the old 
man was sitting, with his hands upon his knees, 
before his wood fire “not tired, I do hope?” 

“Not at all, Ma'am! by no means; fresh 
as a lark, and quite ready for a little of your 
agreeable society. But sit down, Ma'am ! 
pray sit down.” 

And he slowly rose to get her a chair. She, 
of course, with many remonstrances, endea- 
voured to prevent this attention on his part, 
and an amicable struggle ensued between them. 
It was whilst he was still persisting, and she 
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entreating, that a rapid step was heard in the 
passage ; the door was suddenly thrust open, 
and there burst in a man, with a wild counte- 
nance and dishevelled hair, whose eyes seemed 
actually starting from his head. He uttered 
some loud but incoherent exclamation, as he 
stood there for the space of a single second, 
surveying, in the flickering fire-light (the can- 
dles had not yet been lighted), the room and 
its contents. 

Mr. Somerset and Mrs. Thompson had been 
half lifting, half dragging, the chair—the 
object of their friendly contention—to the fire- 
place, but at this extraordinary interruption 
they turned towards the door, in startled sur- 
prise ;—the impression on both their minds 
being, that there was an alarm of fire. But 
before either had time to address the dark 
object, standing Just within the doorway, a 
sharp clicking sound was heard, then the report 
of a pistol, and something whizzed so close to 
Mrs. Thompson, that she was conscious of the 
wind it raised upon her wrist, whilst Mr. 
Somerset clapped his hand upon his breast, 
and faintly exclaimed—“‘ It is Collins! he has 
shot me !” 

At these words Mrs. Thompson rushed 
madly into the passage, uttermg the most 
fearful shrieks; whilst the old man, after one 
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or two ineffectual attempts, succeeded at length 
in reaching the door,- where he encountered 
Mowbray, pale as death. 

“That poor madman,” he sxcaimed: press- 
ing his hands upon his bosom, “ has, I fear, 
done for me at last! Some one look after 
Mrs. Thompson ; she may be seriously injured.” 

He was supported into his own room; and, 
in a space of time that appeared miraculous, 
a horse was out, and a groom galloping madly 
over the snow for the doctor. All the ser- 
vants the house contained, were in a few mo- 
ments collected around his room, presenting a 
scene of confusion, vain indeed to attempt to 
describe. The boldest of them dashed into 
the library to secure the madman, who was found 
weltering in his blood. He had drawn a pen- 
knife across his own throat, and lay now to all 
appearance at his last gasp. He was speedily 
removed to a room below, to await the arrival 
of the doctor. 

In the meantime, Mowbray, trembling from 
head to foot, had examined his master’s wound, 
and, to his inexpressible rapture, had found it 
a mere scratch. ‘The skin, indeed, was hardly 
raised: his life had been saved by a large gold 
locket, containing his wife’s and son’s hair, 
which he always wore: this had occasioned 
the bullet to glance off in an oblique direction, 
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and it had lodged in sonie part of his clothes, 
from whence, as he undressed, it fell out upon 
the floor. 

‘“‘] wish,” said Mowbray, taking it up, and 
examining it attentively, whilst he compressed 
his white and quivering lips, “I wish I could 
drive this clean through that villain’s heart !” 

‘“‘ Mowbray ! Mowbray !” said Mr. Somerset, 
laying his hand upon his arm, his beautiful 
countenance still pale with agitation,— ‘“‘is that 
a fit sentiment, after so merciful a preserva- 
tion? I cannot thirst for the blood of any fel- 
low-creature, much less for that of a poor mad- 
man. I trust, from my soul, he has escaped.” 

“T trust, from my soul, he has not, Sir.” 


Meanwhile, Mrs. Thompson was in violent 
hysterics in the drawing-room, in the arms of 
her daughters, who were inconceivably startled 
to see her tumble m, as it were, and, falling 
upon the key of the door, turn it desperately 
in the lock, till it would turn no further ; and 
then throw herself, shrieking and plunging, 
upon the sofa. It was a considerable time 
before they could form the least idea of what 
had occurred, and she forcibly prevented them 
from leaving the room to seek assistance. 
Even when the servants, who had been dis- 
patched by Mr. Somerset to look after her, 
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kept assuring her, through the door, that their 
master was not hurt, and the madman was 
secured; she still held her daughters tightly 
by the arm, and continued her shrieks and 
screams. At last, however, after a desperate 
struggle, one of them did succeed in freeing 
herself from her convulsive grasp, and un- 
locking the door; and then the catastrophe 
was explained, and all that could be, was done, 
to quiet the unfortunate lady, but for a long 
time ineffectually ; so that when Dr. Portman 
arrived, he found her in a state of far greater 
excitement than Mr. Somerset. 

Her alarm had for the time got the better 
of her prudence, and it was curious to observe 
how completely she now forgot her usual part, 
and allowed her natural selfishness to appear. 
Having once been told that Mr. Somerset was 
safe, she troubled herself no more about him, 
but appeared wholly taken up with her own 
most fortunate escape; though, as she had 
not been the party shot at, and he had, his 
preservation might perhaps have been con- 
sidered the more fortunate of the two. Mr. 
Somerset was not a little shocked, as well as 
amazed, at receiving message after message 
from her, begging to know, not how he found 
himself, but whether the madman were not 
dead yet. He set it all down, of course, to 
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her intense affection for himself; but still, he 
returned her an answer at length, that put a 
stop to any more such inquiries, at least for 
the present. The unfortunate man still 
breathed, but there seemed very small chance 
for his life, and such was the exasperation 
of the servants, that not one of them would 
consent to watch or tend him; and the doctor 
was actually obliged to dispatch a nurse from 
C — to perform the necessary offices for 
the dying wretch. 

Not an eye closed that night throughout the 
house, except Mr. Somerset’s! he slept tran- 
quilly indeed—happily—as a little child; forhis 
last act before composing himself to rest had 
been a prayer for his would-be murderer—his 
last thought one of pity and forgiveness for 
him. 

The next day brought crowds of people to 
Beauvale ;—high and low—rich and poor, all 
congregated to hear—to rejoice, and to con- 
gratulate. The whole neighbourhood was in 
a ferment; nothing that had happened for 
years, had produced there so great a sensation. 
The old man was far more excited by the 
evidences of attachment that met him on all 
sides, than he had been by his own recent 
peril ;—his eyes and his heart overflowed 
many times that day. But, in the midst of all 
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this excitement, he did not forget the young 
mendicant who had occupied his thoughts so 
much the previous morning; and, when told 
that Mrs. Lupton was in the house—not come 
to see him, for she was far too much overcome 
for that ; but only to hear how he was, he 
actually walked down himself to the house- 
keeper’s room where she was sitting, convulsed 
in tears; and, patting her on the shoulder, 
desired her in a voice half jocular, half affec- 
tionate, not to make a fool of herself, but to 
tell him what she had ascertained about the 
poor half-witted young mother. 

It took some time to render good Mrs. 
Lupton intelligible, though, as she afterwards 
told the housekeeper, she felt herself a deal 
better, after sceing the precious old man—it 
seemed to settle her, like!—but she did at last 
contrive to tell him that the young beggar had 
disappeared that morning very early—quietly 
slipped off with her child without saying a 
word to any one—and such had been her own 
state of horror at the news from the Manor 
House, that she had scarcely given a thought 
to her since. She had talked to her a great 
deal, however, the evening before, and had 
made up her mind that though weak in some 
degree, she was not actually silly, but equal to 
the management of herself in a common way, 
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with even a certain degree of shrewd cunning 
in some respects. For instance, she had sewn 
four sovereigns inside her stays, which she had 
saved from Mr. Somerset's bounty at Somer- 
bank, and she had begged herway along to avoid 
breaking into this little hoard till she should joi 
her husband. With respect to that husband, 
she was impenetrable; nothing beyond his name 
could be elicited from her, and even that, Mrs. 
Lupton was inclined to think, might be a false 
one. She was either really ignorant of what 
he was, or had been well-trained to conceal it, 
for she invariably put on the same look of 
stolid stupidity whenever the subject was 
mentioned. 

In a few days Mrs. Thompson’s nerves 
recovered, to a certain degree, from the shock | 
they had experienced; but she still continued 
hysterical, and apt to start at any sudden 
noise, especially in the vicinity of the library ; 
and, as the object of her apprehensions still 
had the monstrous indecency to continue alive, 
she could not be persuaded that he might not 
still burst forth some day or night, and murder 
them all in their beds. She became anxious, 
‘therefore, to take her departure from Beau- 
vale, and tried hard to induce Mr. Somerset to 
accompany her; but much as he liked his rela- 
tion’s society, he yet could not be persuaded 
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to leave the house, as long as the poor wretch 
continued in his present precarious condition. 
He would see with his own eyes that he were 
properly cared for—and, if he must die, it 
should not be without the assurance of his for- 
giveness, at least. 

Mrs. Thompson considered this a mild spe- 
cies of insanity; but if he would persist in 
placing himself in the way of danger—why! 
it was no affair of hers! She had had enough 
of being shot at, and she felt it a duty she 
owed her daughters—to say nothing of her- 
self—to remain no longer when her life was in 
such imminent peril. If Collins should sud- 
denly bring a pistol out from under his pillow, 
when Mr. Somerset was bestowing his forgive- 
ness upon him, and shoot him through the 
brain as he sat, why she only hoped he would 
remember her—that was all—and that she had 
warned him again and again of the great pro- 
bability of such an event. 

*In vain Mr. Somerset assured her that 
Collins was powerless—more incapable of 
moving hand or foot than a new-born infant— 
the good lady was not to be reasoned with, 
and it ended in her taking a tender and hyste- 
rical leave of the old man, and abandoning him 
to be murdered alone. 

» But he did not remain long behind her, 
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The wretched Collins lingered a few days 
more, and then died; not, however, till he had 
repeatedly expressed the most sincere repent- 
ance for his crime, and received from Mr. 
Somerset’s lips the assurance that his wife 
should be permanently provided for. 

These Collinses had been sent out to Canada 
some time before by the millionaire, who 
had paid their passage, and furnished them 
with ample means of settling comfortably 
there; but they had no sooner reached the 
American shore than they took their passage 
in a homeward-bound ship, and returned to 
England, where the man soon spent all the 
money he had received in riot and debauchery, . 
and at last brought himself into a state nearly 
resembling insanity. Once more reduced to 
destitution, his old mania about the fortune 
of which he imagined Mr. Somerset to have 
deprived him, returned in its full force, and 
inflaming himself more and more with dram- 
drinking, he at last resolved on putting his 
oft-repeated threat into execution, and de- 
stroying the man whom he believed to be the 
cause of his ruin. With this view, he con- 
cealed about his person a loaded pistol, and 
quitted London, unknown to his wife, who still 
possessed some little control over him. Du- 
ring his journey, he drank whenever and 
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wherever he could obtain spirits, until at’ last 
he had worked himself up to a pitch of actual 
frenzy, and in that state he arrived at Beau- 
vale, where he had once in his life been be- 
fore. He walked boldly in at the door of the 
south front, which had not yet been closed for 
the night, and encountering no one, made his 
way to the library, where he knew Mr. Somer- 
set usually sat at that hour. What followed, 
we have already described. 

Meanwhile, his wife, ignorant as to what 
had become of him, had searched for him vainly 
among his usual haunts; and it was only 
through the public papers that she first learnt 
the tragical event that had occurred. Imagin- 
ing that Mr. Somerset must be in the highest 
degree incensed against her husband, she 
dared not go near him, till encouraged—nay 
requested to do so, by that gentleman himself. 
But once at Beanvale, she found herself able 
to soothe the last moments of the dying man : 
and when all was over, and she had followed 
his remains to their humble grave, she found 
herself added to the list of Mr. Somerset’s 
pensioners (no inconsiderable one, we can 
assure the reader,) and enabled to spend the 
rest of her life in comparative comfort. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


: then safe, though fluttered and amazed, 
She paused, and on the stranger gazed.’ 





‘The will to do—the soul to dare, 
The sparkling glance, soon blown to fire 
Of hasty love, or headlong ire— 
His limbs were cast in manly mould, 
For hardy sports, or contest bold ; 
His ready speech flowed fair and free, 
In phrase of gentlest courtesy ; 
Yet seemed that tone and gesture bland 
Less used to sue, than to command.’ 
Tue Lapy or THR LAKE. 


‘ How angel-like she sings !’ 
CYMBELINE. 


It is time that we should take a peep at our 
friend Marie, whom we left enjoying the salu- 
brious breezes of that city of the sea, which 
excites, little less than imperial London her- 
self, the admiration and astonishment of 
foreigners. 
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Nothing could well be more opposite than 
the feelings of Marie and Honoria, during the 
first fortnight of their stay at this bustling, 
motley, healthful, but most unromantic place. 
How completely our impressions of things de- 
pend upon our own internal condition—z.e., 
how entirely the outer life is governed and 
determined by the inner! We look abroad, 
und the world is gloomy or bright, enchanting 
or insupportable, entirely according to the 
state of our own hearts; just as outward ob- 
jects take the hue of the coloured glass 
through which they are viewed. 

‘How oft some cloud within us, dims the bright 

still summer air ! 

When we carry our sick hearts abroad, amongst 

the joyous things, 

That through the leafy places gleam, on many 

coloured wings.’ 


Whilst Honoria, full of discontent and il- 
humour at the dullness and monotony of her 
life, was grumbling away her time, and finding 
everything ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable’— the 
eternal murmur of the waves—the sight of the 
nursery-maids and children with their abomi- 
nable spades digging senselessly in the shingle, 
pitfalls with which to entrap the unwary—the 
endless schools of both sexes parading up and 
down the esplanade, and eyeing one another 
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like little adverse armies—the very crowds of 
smart carriages, whose well-dressed occupants 
she longed, but could not hope, to know—the 
dreary monotony of the evenings, when there 
was nothing to do but read and practise, or-— 
go to sleep and whilst, as far as in her 
lay, she was adding to the annoyances of 
others by the spectacle of her own, snubbing 
the unfortunate pupils, looking down upon the 
hard-worked teachers, and even scowling upon 
the pompous and redoubtable Miss Wilks her- 
self— Marie, on the contrary, was finding 
cause for thankfulness in everything around 
her—rejoicing in the bright sunshine, admir- 
ing the broad expanse of waters, which she 
could behold from her little confined garret at 
the top of the house, and welcoming the 
healthful breeze, free, thank God! to all! 
Marie had kindly feelings for every creature ; 
no one, bearing ‘the human form divine,’ was 
to her indifferent. She could feel for the 
utter exhaustion with which the poor under- 
teacher would toil up stairs to her own room, 
when the labours of the day were over—not to 
sleep, but to sit awhile enjoying the luxury of 
quiet, and dreaming of independence and a 
home ;—she could pity the deformed child 
who looked with so wistful an eye upon the 
sports in which she was debarred from joining, 
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and the plain neglected orphan, in her rusty 
mourning, who had no home to go to in the 
holidays, and who listened with such tearful 
interest to the rapturous anticipations of the 
others, as they talked of theirs. Marie had a 
kind look—a word of sympathy—an expres- 
sion of encouragement for all these, and even 
the very sight of her sweet face had some- 
thing genial and cheering in it, like a ray of 
pleasant sunshine athwart the dingy school- 
room—a snatch of pleasant melody bringing 
back thoughts of home. They all grew to 
love her in that house, rarely as they saw 
her; young and old, pupils and teachers, all 
felt soothed by her sympathising influence, 
impelled in their several vocations to be more 
gentle, more indulgent, less refractory, after a 
casual meeting with her; for she had a spirit 
of benevolence that called forth the charities 
of all—a something kindly and gentle that 
smoothed down all asperities. Alas! that in 
the miry paths of this bleak world, so few 
should be like her ! 

Honoria had often permission to ride with 
some of the pupils whose parents allowed 
them that indulgence, although poor Marie 
was of course debarred from any such expen- 
sive recreation. It happened, however, on a 
certain day, that a young lady, a friend of one 
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of them, whom her sweet disposition had 
captivated, lent her her pony, a thorough-bred 
and spirited little animal; and this good- 
nature was well nigh the occasion ofa serious 
catastrophe. Our Marie, with all her merits, 
was no horsewoman! how should she be? 
and after vainly endeavouring for some time to 
control the impetuous little animal, she was at 
length fairly overcome by it, and, as might 
have been expected, run away with—thrown, 
and even dragged some little distance by the 
skirts of her habit, before the pony’s course 
could be arrested. She was stunned by the 
fall; but soon recovered her consciousness ; 
and on doing so, great was her astonishment 
to find herself surrounded by a crowd of people, 
whom the accident had attracted; and sup- 
ported—nay, almost inclosed, in the arms of a 
perfect stranger! In the surprise and con- 
fusion of the moment, she made an effort to 
raise herself; but, scarcely yet recovered from 
the stunning effect of the fall, her head swam 
round, and she sank back again, faint and pale 
as death. But even in that moment of pain- 
ful suffering, she was conscious of something 
singularly earnest in the gaze of the stranger 
—a kind of fascination, as it were, which she 
vainly strove to resist—and in that one short in- 
stant, his features stamped themselves indelibly 
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upon her memory. She felt that she could 
never forget them. 

With the exception of a few slight bruises, 
wonderful to relate, she had escaped unhurt, 
although the shock upon her nerves was such 
as to make itself felt for a long time after- 
wards. But with her usual amiable unsel- 
fishness, she made light of it to all around 
her, and the day but one afterwards, saw her 
quietly resuming her ordinary routine of life. 
The stranger, whose countenance had so 
singularly impressed her, called the following 
day to enquire how she was, and receiving 
a favourable reply, left his card and a polite 
message of congratulation; and there she 
supposed the acquaintance would drop. But 
fate had decreed otherwise. 

In one of ber long walks with Honoria, 
beyond Kemp-town, she suddenly encountered 
him, on foot, and alone; and feeling at once 
the impossibility of passing him by without 
notice or communication of some kind, she 
made a kind of pause. A mutual greeting 
was exchanged, and a few words followed of 
courteous enquiry, on his part, and shyly 
expressed gratitude on hers—for she had dis- 
covered since the accident that it was he, who 
by stopping the runaway pony whilst dragging 
her on the ground—had probably saved her 
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from a fearful death. And during these few 
moments of timid and grateful feeling on her 
part, and eager scrutiny on his, Marie looked 
jndescribably lovely, as indeed she always did 
when her soul was in any way roused. They 
parted with mutual interest, and on her side 
with something more—a feeling of gratitude 
that it was pleasant to her to acknowledge. 
She might safely cherish the feeling—indeed it 
was a duty to do so, for what might not have 
been her fate but for him? Vain sophistry ! 
if pity be akin to love, what relationship, 
we would ask, does gratitude bear to it? 

The next day Honoria, whom the appear- 
ance of the handsome unknown had more 
favourably impressed than she thought proper 
openly to acknowledge, and who was, more- 
over, enchanted with anything that varied the 
monotony of their daily existence, slyly enough 
contrived to turn Marie’s steps in the same 
direction as on the previous day. And her 
manceuvre was successful, for they had not 
proceeded far, before they heard a quick step 
behind them; and, lo! in another moment, they 
were overtaken by the tall stranger. Marie 
felt both vexed and confused; she blamed her- 
self for having taken that direction at all: it 
might really seem as if they were resolved to 
seek him. She was even more annoyed when 
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she found he was intending to accompany them 
back. It was difficult—nay, it would be un- 
gracious to shake him off; and he begged, too, 
in so frank and gentleman-like a manner, for 
permission to escort them, that she felt 1t im- 
possible to refuse him on this occasion, though 
she was fully determined never again to place © 
herself in a similar predicament. 

The walk was soon over, for he made him- 
self so pre-eminently agreeable—his conversa- 
tion was so clever, and his manner so animated, 
that the time seemed to fly in his company. 
At the entrance of Brighton, he parted from 
them; and if Honoria were the loudest in his 
praise, perhaps the heart of the more silent 
Marie was, in fact, most eloquent. She steadily 
resisted, however, all entreaties to walk 
again beyond Kemp-town; indeed, she alto- 
gether avoided that locality, and chose the 
bleak and barren downs for their subsequent 
rambles. 

But it seemed as if there were no escape 
from him, and wherever they went, he was deter- 
mined to follow. By a sort of intuition, he 
appeared to guess their intentions, and con- 
trived to effect an apparently accidental meet- 
ing with them almost every day; and this 
meeting once effected, it invariably ended in 
his accompanying them back, at least part of 
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the way. Marie became seriously uneasy. 
She felt herself responsible for Honoria, just 
as any governess might do for her pupil; yet 
Mrs. Thompson was so lax in some points with 
regard to her daughters, that it was difficult 
to know what would or would not meet with 
her approbation. 

As holding the situation, and fulfilling the 
duties of a governess, Marie had for years 
been accustomed to take Honoria out walking 
alone; nor had Mrs. Thompson ever dreamed 
of objecting to this system, which was a highly 
convenient one to her; it had consequently 
been continued when they removed to Brigh- 
ton. But now Marie felt with intuitive 
delicacy the objectionableness, not to say im- 
propriety of such meetings as their recent 
ones with a stranger—one, of whom, although 
probably indebted to him for her life, she yet 
knew little more than his name. It ended in 
her deciding to lay the whole matter before 
Mr. Thompson, and thus relieving herself from 
all doubt and responsibility. 

But Honoria no sooner discovered this 
intention; than she resolved to be beforehand 
with her. Charmed with the romance of the 
adventure, and not a little smitten with the 
handsome face and captivating manners of the 
first real gentleman she had ever come in con- 
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tact with, this young damsel resolved on no 
account to relinquish so invaluable an acquaint- 
ance; and such was the flaming account she 
dispatched to her mother of the high fashion 
of Mr. Edgecumbe—of the great houses he 
frequented, and of the fine ladies with whom 
he daily interchanged greetings on. the parade, 
that that worldly-minded matron was com- 
pletely dazzled, and instead of issuing her 
commands, as Marie had expected, that they 
should refrain from all walks and communica- 
tion with him in future, she actually wrote 
her a sharp injunction in no way to interfere 
with what might turn out to be so excellent a 
chance for Honoria. Mr. Edgecumbe, she 
was well aware, moved in the best society—his 
name was frequently on the list of Lady Frant’s 
soirces, and the intimacy and attentions of 
such a man, could not but be advantageous. 
The meetings and walks consequently, became 
more frequent then ever. 

‘One day, a well-appointed barouche, bearing 
a Viscount’s coronet, and containing certain 
fashionable ladies, was seen to detach itself 
from the string of carriages on the Marine 
Parade, and dash up the square to Miss Wilks’s 
door ; and the young ladies peeping from the 
windows of the room where the practising was 
performed, were edified, as well as excited at 
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beholding a tall nonchalant footman descend 
from the box, and hand in a couple of cards 
anda note. These proved to be for Miss Mont- 
gomerie, and were from Lady Carlton, a 
friend of Lady Henry Vernon’s, who having 
frequently met Marie at her house, and know- 
ing the great affection she entertained for her, 
had, on hearing from Mr. Edgecumbe that she 
was at Brighton for her health, determined to 
shew her and Honoria some little attention ; 
and as the first step towards doing so, had 
left them an invitation for her next evening 
party. 

~ Honoria’s enchantment was ludicrous. She 
read the note again and again—she gloated 
over it—she insisted on writing the answer 
herself in [Marie’s name—she even took upon 
herself to order a new gown for the occasion, 
well knowing, that, for such an object, her 
mother would begrudge no expense. As for 
Marie, nothing but the certainty of incurring 
Mrs. Thompson’s serious displeasure, should she 
refuse to accompany Honoria, induced her to 
accept the invitation at all. The prospect of 
such a party was utterly repugnant to her ;— 
she knew that she should meet Mr. Edgecumbe 
there—she knew also that Honoria was look- 
ing forward to the same certainty, and she 
had begun to comprehend somewhat of the 
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nature of that young lady’s feelings. She 
would give worlds not to go—but go she must 
there was no help for it. Lady Carlton 
had in the kindest way urged their being with 
her early, as they had no chaperon there 
was not the shadow of an excuse for de- 
clining. | 

The evening had ,arrived; and Honoria, 
arrayed in her new pink silk—handsome, but 
somewhat heavy—and in all her available 
chains and bracelets,—with her hair dressed 
in the newest fashion, and her red fat hands well 
concealed in undeniable French gloves—sur- 
veyed ‘her fresh full face in the glass, and 
thought herself irresistible ;—whilst Marie, 
standing apart in her plain white muslin, with 
her hair simply twisted in heavy rolls round her 
beautiful head, and neither flower nor ornament 
of any kind to relieve the simplicity of her attire, 
thought, not of her appearance, but sadly and 
humbly of her dependent position; and little 
knew how lovely she really looked. Orna- 
ments, indeed, of any kind, would have ac- 
corded ill with the pure and exalted character 
of her beauty—the pensive expression of her 
sweet Madonna face. Edith Vernon, with 
diamonds flashing in her dark hair, and emu- 
lating her glorious eyes, would have looked 
and moved a queen; but Marie’s was a loveli- 
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ness of another kind—the spiritual beauty, so 
to speak, of a seraph, whose soft eyes have 
acquired a shade of mournfulness from gazing 
on sins and sorrows not her own. By such 
faces, doubtless, were the dreams of Raphael 
and Carlo Dolce inspired, ere they transferred 
them, glowing with magical tints, to the 
canvass — faces, on which self-abnegation, 
purity, and sublime benevolence were more 
clearly written than with words—faces, that 
once seen, can never be forgotten, but leave to 
the gazer a sentiment at once tender and 
ennobling, breathmng of that Heaven whose 
angels, such divine lineaments would seem to 
resemble. 

It was with a sensation almost of humilia- 
tion, that Marie followed Honoria into Lady 
Carlton’s drawing-room, where, despite of the 
early hour, several gay groups were already 
assembled. She felt her dependent position— 
perhaps (for she was human)—she felt it all 
the more, because of one there, in whose eyes 
she would fain have appeared to advantage ; 
but she strove to check these feelings, as selfish 
and utterly unworthy, and to concentrate all 
her interest upon Honoria. And, as she fol- 
lowed her with a certain timidity, which, if 
possible, rather added to, than diminished that 
refinement and grace, which never deserted 
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her—(inherited, perhaps, from her foreign 
mother)—she saw not the looks, nor heard 
the whispers of admiration and inquiry that 
surrounded her on all sides. One face, how- 
ever, she very speedily did see; and if her 
own assumed an unwonted glow at that mo- 
ment, it only added one charm the more to its 
pure and touching loveliness. 

Mr. Edgecumbe advanced eagerly to meet 
Honoria, who, partly from a certain shyness, 
and partly from a vulgar desire to parade her 
intimacy with so fashionable a man, was over- 
whelming in the cordiality of her greeting ; 
and it was some moments before he was able 
even to notice Marie. When, however, he 
did so, bending aside to seek her as she stood 
concealed behind Honoria, and his eyes met 
hers—that glance was sufficient! It told her, 
far better than words could have done, all he 
felt and could have said. What woman, 
indeed, cannot read the eyes she loves, and 
when did she ever misinterpret their language ? 
Her own heart teaches her the hidden cipher 
of that enchanted lore, and in that heart’s 
secret chambers she delights to enshrine it. 

Meanwhile, Honoria was proving herself a 
veritable Thompson. She had spied out a 
quartette familiar to her—no less an one than 
Lady Frant, her daughters, and Lord Foyle, | 
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the latter of whom was seated, as usual, with 
his hands on his knees, paying his half-fuddled 
and resultless attentions to Lady Elizabeth. 
With a desperate determination worthy of her 
mother, she boldly turned towards the group 
and swayed her best curtsey,—that révérence, 
practised with untold labour under Madame 
Léopold Casimir René de Saint Florent, the 
celebrated maitresse de graces, who undertook 
to teach everything necessary for a débutante 
to know, from the art to—‘‘ saluer avec dis. 
tinction une dame de haut rang,—’to that of 
“éeraser avec un regard noble de fierté, une 
société mélée.” But it is one thing, the undu- 
lating serpent-like movement of «a supple 
Frenchwoman, who seems as if she had bones 
neither within nor without her body, and 
another, the preposterous imitations of an 
awkward English girl, encased in the armour 
which her countrywomen persist in deno- 
minating stays, and labouring under a melan- 
choly indecision as to the proper disposal’ of 
her arms and legs. Not only did poor Honoria 
perform her révérence in a manner so utterly 
absurd as to call forth the observation of all 
around her, but it altogether failed in its 
object. Lady Frant was, in fact, as familiar 
with her face, as she was with that of her own 
waiting maid; but it was not her cue to appear 
VOL. IL. , E 
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so. Turning her eye-glass full upon the 
blushing girl, in which proceeding she was 
instantly imitated by her two daughters, she 
surveyed her much as she would have done 
some reptile of a peculiar species; and, ad- 
dressing Lady Charlotte, made an observation 
in a manner so contemptuous, that Honoria’s 
cheeks tingled with shame, as she overheard 
a part of it. Poor Honoria! she had as yet 
learnt no more how to command her tell-tale 
countenance, than she had how to ‘ saluer avec 
grace, and her confusion was so apparent, 
that any one but Lady Frant must have 
pitied it.. 

Pity, however, and Lady Frant, were not 
to be named in the same sentence—it was a 
weakness that lady had not been guilty of in 
the recollection of her oldest friends, and it 
was about as likely she would begin to feel it 
now, as the more tender passion, to which it 
is said to be akin. Fortunately for Honoria, 
however, there was one person in the room 
not altogether devoid of it—Lady Carlton,— 
who, taking the discomfited girl under her 
protection, carried her off to the piano, where 
she was easily induced to rattle through the 
last new pieces which she had been laboriously 
practising ever since she first heard of this 
party. Honoria had large square red fingers 
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—a touch more powerful than delicate, and 
no soul whatever for music; her performance, 
therefore, did little more than serve the pur- 
pose of setting every one talking twice as loud 
and as fast as they had been doing previously. 

Meantime, Mr. Edgecumbe, having pene- 
trated to Marie’s corner, was conversing with 
all the earnest animation he sometimes, though 
rarely, manifested when either his subject or 
his companion was unusually interesting. 
Occasionally, slightly leaning towards her, he 
spoke with eager rapidity — sometimes, his 
gaze intently fixed upon her, he seemed to be 
searchiny into the soft depths of those un- 
fathomable eyes ;—and at all times, apparently 
regardless of the scene around him, he ap- 
peared to be solely intent upon watching her’. 
As he sits there, absorbed in that observation, 
shall we describe him? . . . . the occasion is 
opportune. 

The chief characteristic, then, of this man, 
was power of some kind—a strange power, 
both physical and moral. There was power in 
his tall wiry frame and well-knit limbs, his 
singularly prominent eyes, his sharp chiselled 
nose, with its slightly distended nostrils, and 
the lines of his resolute mouth—even the na- 
tural curl of his somewhat stubborn chestnut 
hair had resolution in it;—and in his full 

E 2 
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glance, and a certain freedom of gesture pe- 
culiar to himself, there was power even more 
remarkable yet. To him, both weakness and 
fear must be unknown—he was one to do and 
dare—to feel strongly, and to give expression 
to his feelings. A powerful conformation of 
nature was undoubtedly his— whether most 
fitted for good or evil, might, perhaps, be a 
question. 

Though undeniably handsome, and with a 
certain nobility of air that showed him im- 
measurably above the common herd, yet his 
countenance could hardly be called altogether 
pleasing. It attracted you, indeed, and that 
irresistibly; but with a certain mdefinable 
doubt as to the nature of the attraction. 
There was something decidedly sensual about 
the mouth, and, what not unfrequently accom- 
panies this, a peculiar expression in the pro- 
minent eyes that seemed to indicate a relent- 
less temper—a spirit that, once roused, would 
be utterly implacable. One could not imagine 
a pitying glance from those keen, brilliant, 
transparent orbs; they might kindle with pas- 
sion, but they could never melt with tender- 
ness. A similar expression may occasionally 
be observed in those who from circumstance 
or profession have been accustomed for an in- 
definite period to inflict or to witness severe 
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bodily suffering. However necessary—nay, 
unavoidable—it rarely fails in blunting the feel- 
ings, and, perhaps, even destroying the gentler 
sympathies; for we grow inured to the sight of 
pain, as we do to everything else. 

Charles Edgecumbe had been an orphan 
from childhood; but the very mederate in- 
heritance left him by his father, had ac- 
cumulated during his minority, and grown 
into a tolerable independence. Naturally 
selfish, and impetuous, he had yet, by his 
reckless daring and active prowess in all 
boyish sports, acquired a certain reputa- 
tion at school, where physical strength and 
courage always effect an influence over the 
morally weak. Yet he was feared, rather than 
loved; for he had fought his way inch by inch 
up to the position he maintamed, and he was 
never known to do a kind or friendly, though 
he occasionally might, a generous thing. After- 
wards, at the private tutor’s, where he was 
sent by his somewhat indifferent guardians, and 
at college, where he chose to go himself, his 
general characteristics remained unaltered. 
He was admired by some, feared by others, 
quoted by many—but loved by none. ® All 
dreaded him for an enemy—none wished for 
him as a friend. 

One of his distinguishing traits was a cer- 
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tain indifference to giving pain—an innate 
cruelty of disposition, if we may be allowed the 
expression, which is often noticeable in young 
boys, but rarely survives that age of thought- 
less ignorance. The selfish impetuosity of his 
temperament, urged him blindly onward at 
any object, whilst no softness, nor pity, nor 
human sympathy interfered to prevent his 
trampling down every obstacle in his path. 

Yet with all this, he was not wholly devoid 
of good. He had occasional generous im- 
pulses; he was liberal; earnest and energetic 
in what he undertook, and above all, capable 
of a certain species of passionate attachment ; 
but his good qualities, such as they were, had 
never been called into play, whilst his bad 
ones had been fully developed, and exercised 
from his childhood. He had never knelt at his 
mother’s knee, and learnt to lisp the name of 
God. 

‘—from purity’s own cherub mouth’ 

No gentle voice had whispered words of tender 
reproof in his ears—the religious counsel and 
instruction of a mother, which, when bestowed 
in early years, often sink deep into the heart 
of a@hild, and bring forth precious fruit in 
after years, had not been his, He had grown 
up uncherished, unaided, unlearned in-all that 
heavenlier lore which softens, whilst it elevates, 
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the spirit. He had fought his way along the 
thoroughfare of life—he had been the child of 
his own selfish will, and having learned that 
force prevailed, and that he possessed it, he 
had recourse to that to attain his ends. He 
knew no gentler means—no softer mode of 
persuasion. Yet, as he was clever, animated, 
agreeable, and above all, remarkable for that 
daring courage, which, for women especially, 
has so potent a charm, he was by no means 
unpopular in society. From many of the 
worst fashionable vices, he was entirely free, 
and whenever his interest or inclination led 
him to exert it, there was an innate power 
about him, that rendered him difficult to re- 
sist. Such was the man who now sat by Marie 
Montgomerie, encircling her, as it were, with 
the spell of his dangerous fascination, and 
striving to chain down by mighty, but invisi- 
ble fetters that beautiful nature of hers to a 
level with his own. 

The contrast between them was singular ; 
but, perhaps, it might be that very contrast, 
even more than her refined and seraph-like 
beauty, that attracted him. She was unlike 
anything he had ever seen or known before: 
she came upon him like a being of another 
sphere—with her spiritual eyes, her calm, 
thoughtful brow, and that smile, which, like 
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moonlight, haunted you with its melancholy 
sweetness. It seemed to him, that to gaze 
into those eyes, and gazing, to behold there a 
new light—to touch with thrilling hand that 
ventle heart, and enshrine an image within it 
that should reign there evermore, would be 
happiness beyond any that he had yet known. 
All that had gone before would be tame com- 
pared to this! For it was not her beauty 
alone—it was the sprit of this girl that he had 
begun to worship; the very height of her supe- 
riority to himself did but increase his homage. 
He could feel and admire what she was, 
though he could not hope to emulate her! 
Ah! had his mother lived and resembled her, 
what might he not have become ? 

But his happy dream, on the present occa- 
sion, like all such waking visions, was inter- 
rupted—or rather, to borrow Lady Frant’s 
words, his ‘ disgraceful flirtation with the 
pale-faced governess was cut short” by Lady 
Carlton, who remembering Marie’s vocal pow- 
ers, which had so often called forth her admi- 
ration at Lady Henry’s, sought her, with an 
urgent request that she would display them 
now. Startled by so unexpected a request, 
the poor girl at first refused; but her objec- 
tions were soon overruled, and she was gently 
forced to the piano, where the first tones of 
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her voice not only produced an immediate 
silence, but speedily collected around her a 
charmed and attentive audience. 

As is sometimes the case with people who 
have been brought up to sing constantly from 
childhood, she was far less shy about this than 
about many other things. Without singing 
finely, she sang with exquisite sweetness, and 
there was something in the low tones of her 
voice that could rarely be listened to unmoved: 
they were like her eyes—soft, deep, and elo- 
quently touching. Her whole nature seemed, 
as it were, bathed in melody: hers were, 
indeed— 


‘The sparkles of intelligence flashing from some 
strange note, 
And the soft melody of sounds far sweeter, for 
simplicity.’ 
Music had been the chief solace of her early 
years—through it, she had breathed out half 
her sorrows! And, perhaps, this might account 
for the peculiar plaintiveness of her voice— 
her songs were an echo, as it were, of her 
experience. 
She accompanied herself beautifully too,— 
a rare talent, and one never attained but by 
proficients in music. It was a sort of melo- 
dious murmur, always subservient to, never 
rising above the voice;—like an under-current 
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of harmony, flowing with a full and gushing, 
but gentle force; or a soft shade of colouring, 
filling up the interstices and throwing out into 
bright relief the delicate tracery of some pat- 
tern of many-coloured hues. 

Thus she sang, and praises echoed on all 
sides—she was fairly overwhelmed by them, 
she, who had scarcely heard the voice of praise 
or approbation in her whole life before. Hono- 
ria’s indignation was extreme. Her elaborate 
pieces—her well-practised polkas—who had 
listened to them? they had only seemed to 
set the people talking all the faster—whilst 
Marie's simple ballads, that might be heard at 
every morning concert —half the room had 
collected round the instrument to hear them ! 
Mr. Edgecumbe too! Aer admirer, as she chose 
to consider him, seating himself in an out-of- 
the-way corner with his eyes fixed on Marie, 
whilst she was all alone on a neighbouring 
ottoman! . . . it was infuriating! .... 

Honoria went down stairs-in no very plea- 
sant frame of mind, and the ¢rajet home in 
the fly, was not without its showers, as well as 
its storms. 

From this time invitations rapidly succeeded 
one another, which Marie continually entreated 
-Honoria to join with her in refusing. But no! 
the self-willed young lady would not hear of 
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such a thing! Go she would—under every 
possible circumstance, sometimes only to come 
back vexed and angry at Mr. Edgecumbe’s 
neglect—sometimes to have her spirits raised 
and her hopes excited by some trifling atten- 
tion on his part—but always to find matter of 
proud triumph in the fact of ‘ associating with 
the aristocracy,’ and making, as she flattered 
herself, ‘an onward step in the world of 
fashion.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘And I clomb with eager haste its high and difficult 
steps, 
Nor sought I rest--—————--____—_’ 
Tae Dream oF AMBITION. 


‘ Thine image, in vice-regal power, 
Shall ruling sit, all memories o’er, 
Thron’d in my heart, until the hour 
When thou thyself shalt come again, 
Restoring there thine olden reign.’ 


In the meantime, Sir Edmund Harpur had 
been steadily toiling up the hill of his ambi- 
tion, and had made no inconsiderable progress 
up that steep and difficult path. He had 
lately succeeded, through the sudden death of 
a colleague, to an office of increased political 
importance ; and though his days were spent 
in unremitting labour, and his nights were 
often almost unvisited by repose, yet, such was 
the force of habit, and the wonderful energy of 
his indefatigable nature, that what would have 
worn out the health, and destroyed the spirits 
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of most men, produced but little effect upon 
his iron nerves, and slight, but wiry frame. 
Toil was his proper element—business, his plea- 
sure—reflection, deep and intense, his greatest 
relaxation. Idleness alone, would, to him, be 
fatigue—such fatigue as to be utterly in- 
tolerable. 

His sons’ destinies were now fixed: Alger- 
non had been appointed to be his private 
secretary, and Greville had obtained his com- 
mission in the Guards ; and, though neither of 
them seemed to inherit the talents of their 
father, yet, with moderate abilities, fair cha- 
racter, a pleasing exterior, and the interest of 
that father to back them, there seemed ’ every 
prospect of their doing as well as, if not better 
than the great bulk of their co-temporaries. 

In his secret heart, Sir Edmund was well 
pleased with Lord Henry, and, though he 
took good care never to tell him so, he had 
every intention of pushing him forward the 
very first opportunity. Sir Edmund was a 
man who always did more than he promised, 
and generally felt more than he expressed. 
It seemed to him that the young couple had 
done well on the whole—better than could 
have been at all expected of them. They had 
never asked him for a shilling hitherto, yet 
they had contrived to furnish their nutshell of 
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a house tant bien que mal, and somehow or 
other to exist in it without bringing him to 
open shame. They had-never even spunged 
upon him for a dinner, and more than once he 
had partaken of theirs, when Lady Frant was 
out of town; and had found a niceish bit of 
fish, and some very eatable mutton. If they 
did live like beggars in secret, at least they 
had the good taste to keep their penury to 
themselves, and to maintain a decent appear- 
ance before the world. They paid their debts, 
too—he had ascertained that; and these were 
all merits he could fully appreciate. 

Strange to say, he seemed to love his 
daughter better now that she was independent 
of him, than he had done when she had been a 
young and tender girl under his roof. It gave 
him pleasure—dry, hard, calculating states- 
man, as he was, to witness her happiness—to 
see that the purple light of love still ilumined 
her dwelling, and that the first exquisite 
poetry of that dream had not yet faded from 
her heart. It was like a sweet: memory of his 
own youth returned again—a green spot in the 
arid waste of his own middle age !—no wonder 
he loved to recur to it. 

The only thing now wanting to the happi- 
ness of the young couple, as it seemed to him, 
was a small increase of income ;—he thought 
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to himself that he would endeavour to arrange 
it. He had an appointment in his eye that 
would just suit Lord Henry, and he would do 
his utmost to obtain a promise of the next 
vacancy. This intention, however, he carefully 
kept from his wife, “not only because it had 
been his invariable rule through life, never to 
mention anything to any one, without very 
sufficient reasons for so domg, but also be- 
cause he was well aware of Lady Frant’s dis- 
like to his daughter, which would not dispose 
her to rejoice in any plan for the advancement 
of that daughter’s husband. Upon all points 
where her ladyship’s assistance was required, 
he was open with her as the day, for she was 
quite to be trusted, and she was, besides, no 
mean coadjutor ;—she entertained his political 
friends—was civil (after her fashion) to the 
persons he wished to cultivate—and endea- 
voured, as far as in her lay, to conciliate his 
political enemies. In short, if he should fail 
in obtaining the particular post, and conse- 
quent peerage that had always been the object 
of his ambition, it would not be for want of 
any co-operation of hers; he must do her the 
justice to admit that. And he had every rea- 
son to be satisfied with the footing they were 
upen ;—one of mutual concession, the most 
unfailing politeness, and, above all, absolute 
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freedom on both sides. It was a sort of inter- 
change of convenience and civility, rather than 
of kindness or affection. He was invariably 
well-bred and considerate to her daughters, 
and ready to acquiesce in any scheme for their 
advantage; and she, on her part, made a 
point of tolerating his sons, and never, with- 
out necessity, interfermg with them or their 
pursuits. A sort of continual sparring, indeed, 
was kept up between the ugly inquisitive old 
maids, and the good-looking, but somewhat 
satirical young men;—but, then, this was 
scarcely to be wondered at, considering their 
relative circumstances; nor were the higher 
powers obliged to see or know more than they 
chose of the matter. In short, it was impossi- 
ble for any couple to be better friends than 
were Sir Edmund and Lady Frant ;—and so 
ull the world thought. 


‘Their moral and economy 
Most perfectly they made agree ; 
Each virtue kept its proper bound, 
Nor trespass’d on the other’s ground.’ 


_ But neither his cool and guarded overtures, 
nor her more palpable maneuvres, had as yet 
succeeded in securing Lord Foyle for Lady 
Elizabeth. Lord Foyle had, somehow or other, 
contrived to keep clear ‘of all nets—he was 
still free, still undecided, and still gouty. He 
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came as often, he sat as long beside the eternal 
work-frame, but the question had never been 
popped, and it was the general opinion that it 
never would be. Desperate indeed had been 
the attempts of both mother and daughter to 
bring matters to a point, but these had always 
ended in the most signal discomfiture. On 
one oceasion, Lady Frant had even gone so 
far as to advise him to marry at once, hinting 
that he need look no farther than the adjoming 
drawing-room to find a person eminently 
suited to him—but he had risen hastily, and 
begun to put on his gloves cre she had yet 
done speaking, and the next day had brought 
news that he was laid up with a sharp attack 
of the gout—so sharp indeed, that for four 
and twenty hours there was great doubt how 
it would terminate. In short, the dread of 
having to marry Lady Elizabeth, had all but 
cost him his life, and her ladyship her sweet- 
heart. 

This proved a lesson—she saw it was vain to 
attempt anything further. To get up a scene, 
and make a desperate appeal to his feelings, 
would be to drive him away for ever, if not to 
kill him outright ; and to turn sulky, and re- 
fuse to minister to his amusement, would be to 
teach him to do without her. There was 
nothing for it, but to wait—to go on day 
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after day listening to his prosy twaddle, as he. 
sat beside her with his purple mis-shapen hands 
on his knees, and his watery eyes fixed, not 
on the knobby nose now, (he scemed afraid of 
that, as though the matrimonial projects em- 
anated thence,) but on the embroidery frame ; 
and to entertain him, as she had ever done, 
with her pungent remarks, and bitter yet 
covert scandal, which always elicited the same 
“ Capital that, by George! capital !—you’re 
a wonderful woman, by George! How did 
you find that out, now? I give you credit for 
that, by George! . . 2” 

In short, Jiady Elizabeth set herself reso- 
lutely down before Lord Foyle, as a general 
before a beleaguered city, resolved never to 
leave him till he had surrendered at discretion. 
He was not to be stormed, it was evident; but 
he might be wearied out, as many another has 
been, into capitulating at last. 

In the mean time, the prospects of poor, 
soured, unhappy Lady Charlotte, were actually 
beginning to brighten. There was a certain 
cadaverous, but very learned baronet, with 
his hair hanging limp over his shoulders, and 
his eyes adorned with spectacles, who had 
shown symptoms of preference for her society, 
and for explaining to her those abstruser 
theories to which he paid more attention him- 
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self than he was apt to do to points of personal 
cleanliness. This man was possessed of con. 
siderable wealth, and two fine places, and was 
almost the sole remaining representative of an 
ancient and illustrious race; it was therefore, 
perhaps, of little moment that his family had 
been from time immemorial remarkable for 
their eccentricities, or that he had proved him- 
self in this respect their true and worthy 
descendant. Lady Charlotte probably thought 
that it would be of little consequence to her 
the msuperable objection he entertained to 
having his hair cut, believing, as he did, that, 
Samson-like, his strength lay in the capillary 
tubes that adorned the outside of his very well- 
furnished pericranium ; or his habit of making 
notes and figures upon his thumb-nail, which 
might be seen any day, and which had been 
known to last unchanged during several hours ; 
or the antipathy that, in common with mad 
dogs, he seemed to entertain to water. All 
these, and a hundred other such singularities, 
appeared to her unworthy to be sct against 
the more solid advantages she would derive 
from an alliance with him—the established 
position—the headship of a family—the luxu- 
rious home, and the long-desired freedom. 

Her greatest objection to him, indeed, was 
his extraordinary want of memory, or, as it 
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was called, absence of mind; which was such, 
that if he should ever bring himself to propose, 
it was problematical whether he would re- 
member it afterwards. Still there might be 
ways found of refreshing his memory; and, 
there were hopes of him, especially as he was 
so near-sighted that it was possible he might 
never yet have thoroughly distinguished the 
features of his Dulcinea. She was rarely to 
be seen now without a book in her hand, and 
no under-graduate, toilmg for his degree, ever 
worked more indefatigably than she did to 
read up and master the metaphysical argu- 
ments, and abstruse theories which to him 
had been familiar for years, but which over- 
whelmed fer now, for the first time. 

Mrs. Thompson and her daughters, who had 
been returned to town some weeks, and who. 
spent no small portion of their day at the 
window, from the keen interest they took in 
the affuirs of their fellow-creatures, beheld Sir 
Erasmus Desmond come and go next door, 
with feelings of unuttcrable excitement, and a 
burning desire to know “ which of the hideous 
old maids it was, the poor half-blind madman 
came for.” But as even their eyes could not 
penetrate into the recesses of Lady Frant’s 
aristocratic drawing-rooms, the secrets of what 
occurred there remained to them secrets still. 
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As yet, no change had taken place in their 
relations with their nezt-door neighbours ;—no 
one single advantage had been obtained by 
Mrs. Thompson over her adversaries. But 
the undaunted lady took the field this spring, 
not only with a more resolute determination to 
worst her foe, but with much higher expecta- 
tions of a successful campaign. She had a 
nore efficient. force at her command—she had 
Mr. Somerset to baek her—and Mr. Somerset 
was no mean auxihary, for he knew Sir 
Edmund Harpur well, having sat with him 
during many successive parliaments; and that 
in itself was an important advantage. Now, 
she had talked to Mr. Somerset so much about 
the necessity of getting up some sort of society 
for the girls, and had entreated him so ear- 
nestly to assist her in this object, that he had 
promised at last to do all in his power, though 
what that was he hardly knew himself. 

“YT will tell you, my dear Sir,” Mrs. Thomp- 
son would say ;—introduce me to every man 
you know.” 

‘* But the men I know might be your daugh- 
ters’ grandfathers, my dear Madam! _ I don't 
know the young fops of the present day—nor, 
to tell you the truth,”—with a look of slyness 
that had in it a fund of simplicicty—“do I 
wish to know them.” 
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‘¢ Never mind, dearest Sir; introduce me to 
the grandfathers, and I’ll soon get hold of the 
grandsons myself.” 

There was no evading this;—but Mr. 
Somerset's introductions were not always of a 
kind to be entirely satisfactory to the stout 
and ambitious lady who persisted in hooking 
herself on to his arm almost whenever he 
walked out; and many a characteristic collo- 
quy took place between them when he had 
just presented her to “ Mr. Callicratidas Blunt, 
the able editor of The Period,”—or ‘ The Reve- 
rend Benjamin Farebrother, an excellent par- 
son, who sometimes took the trouble to distri- 
bute a little loose cash among the poor ;”—or 
to ‘Sir Thomas Conyers, a hearty baronet of 
the old school, who brought his wife and 
daughters up to London for a few weeks every 
season, and always put up at some hotel in 
Regent Street;"—or to ‘“ Doctor Bowman, the 
author of that clever pamphlet on the Corn 
Laws;”—or to ‘‘ Lieutenant Patrick O'Rourke, 
R.N., who had nothing in the world but his 
brogue and his half-pay.” 

‘““My dear Madam,’”—the old man would 
remonstrate, when she animadverted upon one 
or other of these,—“the man is as worthy a 
being as ever drew breath—he is, I do assure 
you.” 
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“Very likely, my dear Sir ;—worthy, no 
doubt; but that is not everything, you know. 
We must think a little—yjust a /eetle of some 
other things; birth and station, and... 
one must, indeed, my dear Sir.” 

And Mr. Somerset would generally make a 
dead pause at these words, turn round, and 
gaze upon her with a look half-comic, half- 
contemptuous, and, drawing up his handsome 
mouth into a very small button-hole, would 
ejaculate—*‘ Phew !” in a prolonged tone that 
always ended in a shrill and most expressive 
whistle ! 

But Mrs. Thompson was not always so un- 
lucky. Sometimes, through his aid, she did 
get introduced to some gouty old earl or Bel- 
gravian baronet; or, once in a way, to some 
very great person indeed; but Mr. Somerset 
was a little shy of presenting his “ fat friend” 
to people who might very naturally wonder 
‘why he did so; and sometimes she was obliged 
to give him two or three very meaning nudges, 
before the, “My cousin, Mrs. Thompson,” 
came forth, which enabled her to begin smirk- 
ing and curtseying, and establishing henceforth 
a smirking and curtseying acquaintance with 
the ‘desirable ” individual, whoever he might 
be. 

One fortunate day, it so happened that they 
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chanced to encounter Sir Edmund Harpur, 
who, although full of business, still stopped to 
say a few words to Mr. Somerset, for whom 
(in common with all who had ever known him, 
either in public or private life) he entertained 
an unfeigned respect. The old man’s recent 
escape from a fearful death, which, at the 
time, had awakened the sympathy of the 
whole country in his behalf, was yet fresh in 
the remembrance of all-—and Sir Edmund 
had a few cordial words to say upon the subject, 
more sincere, than perhaps, often fall from the 
lips of statesmen—which enabled Mr. Somerset 
to hook in, ‘‘My cousin, Mrs. Thompson,” as 
having had as narrow an escape of being shot 
as himself. And though Sir Edmund evidently 
paid no attention to her (he never did to 
women, unless there were votes to be got, and 
even then, rather awkwardly), and walked 
away with no more recollection of her features 
than if she had never been born or shot at at 
all; yet she went her way ina state of proud 
delight and self-gratulation, at lhaving, as she 
imagined, obtained so decided an advantage 
over Lady Frant. 

Mrs. Thompson was meditating great things 
this year ;—she felt herself in an altered and 
improved position. Her escape at Beauvale, 
which had gone the round of the papers, had 
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leant her a notoriety of a certain sort; the 
devotion of the millionaire to herself and her 
daughters was becoming each day more known, 
and the girls were actually beginning to be 
spoken of as acknowledged heiresses. It had 
even been reported that Mr. Somerset was 
paying his addresses to herself; and although 
no one knew better than she, the preposterous- 
ness of such un idea, yet, by every indirect 
means in her power, she encouraged it—well 
knowing that such an impression could have 
none but a useful tendency. With all these 
advantages, therefore, she saw no reason why 
she should not give a loose to her ambition, 
and indulge her long-cherished wish of giving 
a ball—always provided: Lady Henry Vernon 
would be amiable, and assist her. 


But it is high time that we should take a 
peep at our old friend Edith, whom we have 
too long neglected. 

She and her husband were still the happiest 
of the happy, though some little annoyances 
would occasionally creep in, to remind them 
that there is no perfect bliss in this world, not 
even in the first years of married love. Their 
little Belgravian nutshell of a house, as Sir 
Edmund called it, was more charming—more 
beautifully furnished—more delightful in its 
VOL. IL E 
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newness than ever house was before; and, in 
this nutshell, a tiny stranger was shortly ex- 
pected, who, however eagerly its advent might 
be looked for by its nearest relations, would 
yet occasion no inconsiderable increase of ex- 
pense to those affectionate, but somewhat 
erobarrassed individuals. Upon the subject of 
expense, indeed, Edith was still often uneasy, 
and the calculations and considerations had 
amazingly increased of late. Even Lord 
Henry might occasionally be seen frowning 
over a suspicious-looking paper covered with 
figures; but then there was this difference be- 
tween his calculations and hers—that the former 
consisted principally of the 7n-comings—his pay, 
when due, &c., &c., &e., whilst the latter re- 
lated almost exclusively to the out-goings, 
which, she was beginning to perceive, made 
up the larger sum total of the two. It was 
certain that their furnishing, and the necessary 
preparations for the approaching event—econo- 


mically as both had been arranged—had made 
a great hole in their slender income, besides 


entirely swallowing up poor Edith’s little nest- 
egg, consisting of her father’s marriage pre- 
sent, &c., &c.; and bills were dropping in 
faster than the money that was to pay for 
them. Lord Henry was beginning to look 
graver than formerly, when she groaned over 
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the weekly bills, and declared that he must 
really give her some more money, for she had 
only three shillings and a fourpenny-bit in her 
purse ;—and once he had actually said, half 
jocularly, half in earnest—‘‘ Upon my word, 
if we go on at this rate, we shall not be able to 
live in our house we must let it, and 
take to lodgings again.” 

This speech, though uttered almost without 
a thought, had fallen upon the heart of Edith 
like lead. After experiencing the comfort of 
a home of their own, how could they ever 
return into close, dingy, miserable lodgings ? 
On Lord Henry’s account, more than her own, 
she dreaded such a necessity. He had been 
really uncomfortable before; and the remarks 
about the greasy mutton chops and ‘plain 
puddings’ had become so painful at last, that she 
had almost begun to doubt whether she were not 
selfish in discouraging his dining at his club. 
How should she ever endure all this again ? 

There was one person who felt for her 
poverty, even more, perhaps, than she did her- 
self—and that was Marie. Marie entered into 
every one of her worries, shared in all her 
anxieties, and sacrificed many a wish or want 
of her own, in order to prucure some luxury 
for her! Ah! the lack of gold! ... . yet 
within a few doors of them both, was a dwel- 
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ling where there was no want of that mighty 
metal—where dwelt a man who would gladly 
have given to each of his opulence, enough, 
and to spare—to Kdith, what would have 
made her rich—to Marie, what would have 
made her happy!.... Ah! gold! gold! Yet 
the old man was not wrong when he said, that 
there is self-denial, and disinterested affection, 
and beautiful devotion for lack of it! . .. 


Of all the circle, about whom J have endea- 
voured, in some measure, to interest my 
readers, the one who was most changed since 
the last year, was Marie Montgomerie. She 
was a different creature; for she not only 
loved with all the fervour of her most loving 
nature, but, in her inmost heart, she knew 
herself to be beloved in return. It is true, 
Mr. Edgecumbe had never told her so, but 
who does not know that there are ‘ten thou- 
sand looks and signs’ by which these treasured 
secrets are revealed; and, perhaps, the period 
when, to borrow the language of an unrivalled 
author, ‘the love has not yet passed from the 
eye to the lip,’ is, of all the phases of that 
intoxicating passion, the most divine, because 
the most poetic and imaginative, as well as the 
most hopeful. 

There were many reasons why, in Marie’s 
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heart, this passion should be of a nature un- _ 
usually potent. The circumstances of her 
previous life could not but lend to any attach- 
ment she might form, a peculiar character— 
gratitude was mixed up with all. She had 
never been loved—it was so new, so extraor- 
dinary to her, that any one should condescend 
to notice, much less to regard her with affec- 
tion—that thankfulness, deep, earnest, and 
intense, was the first emotion excited in her 
heart. So it had been with Edith; so it was 
now with Mr. Edgecumbe. That he—good- 
looking, talented, well-born—should deign to 
notice one so forlorn—so completely without 
attraction, as she had been always taught to 
consider herself—was as wonderful as it was 
admirable! it raised him into a hero, in her 
eyes! She admired him with that blind ad- 
miration with which the powerful often inspire 
the weak—she loved him with that infinite 
tenderness, with which the weak are apt to 
encircle the strong, when with their love, they 
have laid down their power at their feet. She 
incalculably exaggerated to herself his merits, 
and her own deficiencies; she thought him 
everything, who had little to recommend him 
save his affection ; she thought herself nothing, 
in whom her affection was, perhaps, her great- 
est weakness. She delighted in exalting his 
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nobleness, for it exalted her opinion of her 
kind ;—-and few can tell how painful to such 
pure and angelic souls as hers, is the contem- 
plation of baseness and selfishness in their 
fellow-beings. 

She had been brought up amid harshness, 
and sordid motives, and narrow jealousies: 
hitherto she had been compelled to gaze on the 
worst side of human nature, and had looked 
Heaven-ward from that foul misery with griev- 
ing eyes————but now—her right element was 
found at last! She had a generous, a loving, 
and, as she believed, a pure heart on which to 
lean her own; and, in the genial glow of that 
sweet sunlight, she began, as it were, a new 
life. 

It is astonishing how this same passion of 
love will often elevate and purify even the 
most selfish natures, raising the soul out of 
itself, and merging it, so to speak, in that of 
another. Self—that most jealous and inex- 
orable of all tyrants, is forgotten; and the 
loved one becomes a dearer and a holier self. 
But the tyranny -to which Marie had been sub- 
jected, had never been the tyranny of self. 
That divine spirit, which throughout all ages 
has led to deeds of silent but sublime heroism 
——the heroism of self-renunciation, had been 
eminently hers. It was her nature, as it had 
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been her necessity, to serve—to endure—to 
wait; and unostentatiously, and, as a matter 
of course, to take up a subordinate position. 
Love, therefore, could not alter her ; it did but 
concentrate on one object the energies, the 
affections, and self-denial, that had hitherto 
been lavished on many. Everything hopeful 
and harmonious in her poetic nature, she 
brought to invest, and, as it were, adorn this 
new-found love,—this treasure of sweet and 
endearing thoughts. Love could not raise 
her; rather, it was itself by her beautiful 
spirit raised and hallowed. 

And she never thought of the future— 
enough for her the dreams, the breathing 
inspiration of the present. She basked in the 
unwonted sunshine, unmindful that storms 
might arise, and change for her the face of 
creation. Had she been warned of the proba- 
bility of such, she would scarcely have heeded. 
What could deprive her of the treasure of her 
own love, or what, mndeed, could. shake her 
happy faith in his? 

On their parting at Brighton, he had told 
her, that business of a disagreeable and tedious 
nature, would keep him in the country for 
some time, but that this once settled, he should 
hasten to London, and immediately seek her 
out. His manner on that occasion had been 
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more expressive than his words, and they had 
separated, not indeed avowed lovers, but each 
as firmly convinced of the allegiance of the 
other, as though they had exchanged their 
plighted troth. Weeks had passed since then, 
and he had not appeared; but she was con- 
tent. She was too happy—too thankful—to 
feel doubts or apprehensions and she could 
wait ! 

At length, however, he came—a note from 
Lady Carlton announced it, and enclosed an 
invitation for herself and Honoria for a forth- 
coming party in Stanhope-street, where they 
would meet him. Nothing could be more 
amiable than Lady Carlton! She was per- 
fectly aware of Mr. Edgecumbe’s attachment, 
but with a degree of unworldliness not always 
met with among persons in her position, she 
interested herself for the oppressed dependant, 
and resolved that opportunities, at least, 
should not be wanting for her to meet a lover, 
whose attachment seemed so earnest and so 
disinterested. 

But Marie, who well knew the burning 
desire of Mrs. Thompson to obtain what she 
called ‘a footing” for herself and her daugh- 
ters at Lady Carlton’s, resolved, if possible, to 
procure for them this gratification. She said 
so much to Edith about her own wish that 
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they should be asked, and the impossibility of 
her going without them, that that amiable 
individual ended by obtaining the desired per- 
mission, and an invitation was actually written 
for Mrs. and the Miss Thompsons, the receipt 
of which threw those ambitious personages 
into a state of perfect rapture. Mrs. Thomp- 
son, in particular, was in a fever of excite- 
ment ! 

“Lady Frant would, of course, be there,” 
she observed, with a toss of her flaxen front ; 
“and if there, her ladyship should see that her 
girls could be as fashionably got wp as the first 
ladies in the land! no expense, no pains should 
be spared for them—none! If she were to be 
ruined the next day, they should still go to 
this party better dressed than any one there !” 

‘‘ And I don’t mind saying,” continued Mrs, 
Thompson, turning with unusual condescension 
towards the gentle Marie, who, with her 
bonnet in her hand, and a smile of pleasure on 
her sweet countenance (for she had just 
brought the invitation from Lady Henry’s, 
where, in fact, it had been written)—“ I don’t 
mind saying, that in this instance I think you 
have acted very properly, Marie Montgomerie ; 
and as became a person under the obligations 
you are; for, of course I conclude it is owing 
to your representations (very fit ones, no 
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doubt,) that this invitation has been sent. Let 
me tell you, however, that you only did your 
duty, for it would have been disgraceful, in- 
deed—” here Mrs. Thompson looked round at 
her two elder daughters with rising indigna- 
tion at the bare idea—“ if a person occupying 
a—certainly a dependant position in my 
house, should have been on terms of intimacy 
and visiting—evening visiting—at Lady Carl- 
ton’s, and my daughters, with their expecta- 
tions, to say nothing of myself, excluded! It 
would have been altogether . i 

She raised her sandy eyebrows, and left 
the sentence unfinished. There seemed to be 
no word in the English vocabulary strong 
enough to express the monstrosity of such an 
idea ! 

All now was bustle and preparation in the 
Thompson znterzeur—there was but one draw- 
back to their felicity —viz—that all three girls 
could not go. The card, indeed, mentioned 
Mrs. and the Miss Thompsons, and at first, 
their mother had indulged the fond idea of 
taking them all; but Lady Henry had so 
positively told Marie that Lady Carlton would 
never stand more than two,. that she felt it 
her duty to hint this to the assembled quar- 
tette, and to insinuate that, for the sake of 
future invitations, it would be well to be 
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modest in their acceptance of the first. The 
wisdom of this argument, no one could gainsay; 
the point was therefore reluctantly yielded ; 
but a second difficulty arose of a far more 
serious kind. Which of the party were to go? 
—which to be left behind ?—Mrs. Thompson 
inclined to take her two elder daughters, the 
youngest being, in fact, still in the schoolroom; 
—pbut at this Honoriagrewsuddenly outrageous. 
She had her own reasons (to be hereafter ex- 
plained) for wishing to go, and go she would, 
she vowed, even if she went on foot! She 
had been particularly invited—her very name 
was specified in Marie’s note—she was quite a 
friend of Lady Carlton’s! the notion of pro- 
posing to exclude her / 

Now Honoria had a very determined will 
of her own—so determined, that it was not 
always pleasant to oppose her; and it was 
upon record that she had more than once 
actually intimidated her own mother into com- 
pliance with some wish of hers, more vehement 
than reasonable. On the present occasion her 
heightened colour, flashing eyes, and raised 
tones, gave that mother notice that she had 
better yield the point at once, lest it should 
be demanded in a manner that ought not to 
be yielded to at all; so after a few fierce looks 
and stormy words between the sisters, it was 
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at length decided by her authority, that Honoria, 
and Anne Jane should be the favoured ones; 
and forthwith the preparations for their adorn- 
ment were begun con amore. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


‘Hast thou loved, and not known jealousy ?—for a 
sidelong look 
’ Can please or pain thy heart more than the multi- 


tude of proofs.’ 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 





‘And my consent ne’er asked herein before ? 
This is close dealing : 
Kine Henry IV. 


Honora THOMPSON was a girl of violent tem- 
per, and strong passions. She was not without 
a certain impulsive generosity and good nature 
indeed, which under the influence of judicious 
guidance might have led to good results ; but 
as it was, a more wayward and ungoverned 
spirit could hardly be found. She had been 
desperately smitten at Brighton, with Mr. 
Edgecumbe, whose good looks had firs -captiva- 
ted her, and who had all the easy grace and 
decision of manner which association with the 
world imparts, and which to a simple inex- 
perienced girl, are peculiarly irresistible. She 
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was completely fascinated by the good looking 
roué; no other expression can convey an idea 
of the impression he had produced. It could 
not be called dove, for there was no tenderness 
in it—it was blind, intense, absorbing admira- 
tion, mixed with a certain overweening vanity 
that made her desire before all earthly objects 
to concentrate his attention upon herself. She 
would have thrown herself at his feet but to 
obtain his preference—she would have gro- 
velled in the dust but to be raised by his hand. 
To be the wife of such a man appeared to her 
the summit of earthly felicity—the proudest 
position that could be attained. 

And there were times when she flattered 
herself that he really liked her. Perhaps it 
might be, that regarding her still almost as a 
child, he allowed his manner to assume a cer- 
tain tone of coaxing familiarity, which meaning- 
less as it really was, yet acted upon her inflam- 
mable temperament as oil upon flames. In his 
intercourse with Marie, he was earnest, grave, 
often before Honoria, pre-occupied; with Hono- 
ria herself, he was playful, and frequently even 
caressing. The effect of such a contrast was 
inevitable, She had neither the sense nor the 
experience to perceive the reason of such a 
difference; nor, blinded as she was by thé 
most egregious vanity, to detect that language 
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of the eye, which might have told her all. At 
times indeed, as on the evening when he had 
been so visibly engrossed by Marie’s singing, 
painful doubts had flitted across her mind, 

and given rise to paroxysms of jealous passion; 

but these had soon again subsided under the 
influence of his cordial kindness; and hope, 
eager and rapturous, had fcamed: its welcome 
sway. 

In the earlier stages of their acquaintance, 
she had had no concealments from Marie, and 
on one occasion had even gone so far as to 
avow her liking for him, and her earnest hope 
of having excited his preference. To this, 
Marie had replied by a grave assurance that in 
her opinion such a hope was utterly fallacious. 
The effect had been startling. Not only had 
a violent scene been the consequence, but from 
that time Honoria’s manner totally altered té 
her gentle instructress, whom she treated with 
a degree of coldness and hauteur, exceedingly 
hard to endure. In vain Marie—grieved and 
sympathising, strove to soothe what she be- 
lieved to be feelings of natural mortification 
at the preference so marked and evident of Mr. 
Edgecumbe for herself. Honoria turned a deaf 
ear to her affectionate remonstrances, and con- 
tinued from that time silent, obdurate, and 
sullen. 
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Things remained in this state even after 
they returned to town. Honoria rarely spoke 
of Mr. Edgecumbe before her own family, and 
when she did so, it was in an incidental, care- 
less manner, that had the effect of completely 
dissipating any suspicions Mrs. Thompson 
might have formed in the earlier stages of the 
intercourse, when Marie’s letters had kept her 
thoughts somewhat fixed upon the subject. 
She looked forward to his arrival, indeed, as 
to that of a person whose valuable acquaint- 
ance she hoped to cultivate ; but, beyond that, 
he excited no thought ;—and many reasons 
combined to deter Honoria at this time from 
confiding her feelings to her relations. She 
dreaded her mother’s interference ; she dreaded 
yet more her sisters’ jealousy ; and, most of 
of all, she dreaded the ridicule of all three. 
As yet, she could not even assure them that 
her attachment was returned ; and, if it should 
not be, how contemptible would she appear in 
their eyes! how would they laugh at her, as 
an ignorant, conceited, sentimental school-girl ! 

One thing, however, she resolved ; and that 
with the whole force of her very unscrupulous 
will—Marie should not be the person to win Mr. 
Edgecumbe. Every bad passion in the girl’s 
nature raised itself against this!—anything, 
rather !—any woman sooner! What? Marie! 
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the orphan—the dependant, the penniless 
governess, who lived but by her mother’s 
bounty—to carry off a lover of hers! and 
she, perhaps, the heiress of wealth untold! . . 
it should not be! she said to herself again and 
again, with flashing eyes and clenched hands, 
that it should not be! 

Little did Marie guess as she sat at the 
daily tasks, glancing sadly at that closed and 
sullen countenance which had once been so 
open to her, and sometimes imprinting a half- 
timid kiss upon the red, round, unyielding 
cheek—-what black thoughts, what bitter pas- 
sions that young heart was harbouring against 
her ! and it was well that she did not 
know them ! 





‘My sweet Marie,” whispered Edith, affec-, 
tionately, as she joined her friend at Lady 
Carlton's on the all-important evening; ‘what 
on earth have you been doing? ... You 
look lovely—perfectly lovely—and so happy ! 

. what is it? what has happened ?” 

But the delicate tinge upon Marie’s cheek 
only deepened slightly at the words— 

“Nothing has happened,” she replied— 
“‘nothing—yet I am happy—and happier than 
ever, now you are come. You will stay as 
long as we do, will you not? You are not 
going anywhere else to-night ?” ’ 
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‘Alas! indeed I am; Lady Anne made 
Harry promise this morning that we would go 
to her. She always counts upon us, you know, 
for those tiresome—tiresome sozrées of hers, 
and he is too dutiful a nephew to disobey. 
I only came here first, to make my observations 
on your appearance (which I highly approve, 
by the bye), and to make somebody’s acquaint- 
ance. Yes! you necd not blush—lI see him! 
I know him by sight, my dear !” 

As Edith and Marie stood there together, 
conversing in low tones, almost every eye in 
the room was turned admiringly upon them. 
A more beautiful group indeed, than they 
formed with Lord Harry’s handsome head in 
the background, could scarcely be imagined, 
and all the more so from the marked contrast 
gheir beauty afforded. Edith, with her dark, 
flashing eyes, her long ringlets, black as jet, each 
silken curl a picture in itself—her swan-like 
throat and falling shoulders—was dazzlingly, 
regally beautiful,—whilst Marie’s sweet oval 
face, with its chiselled features and transparent 
delicacy, and the ever-changing hue of those 

wondrous irids, was less striking perhaps, but 
certainly not a whit less lovely. 

_. One charm, indeed, they both eminently 
possessed—the charm of expression—varied, 
ofcourse, in each. The singular power by 
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which Edith seemed to attract to herself all 

hearts, consisted far more in her countenance 

and manner, than in her actual beauty, radiant 

as that was. There was a mixture of inherent 
dignity and frank kindliness about her, alto- 
gether peculiar to herself—a something that 
told you she was born to command, yet sought 
to do so only through the medium of the affec- 

tions—an archness that made you love, a total 

forgetfulness of self that made you admire her. 

She was one of the few whom nature, in her 
caprice, seems to have raised above the crowd, 

chiefly in order to prove that however much 

they may forget their own elevation, it can 
never be forgotten but by themselves. That 
smile of hers! who ever resisted it? It had 
a spell of its own that could not be withstood 
— it was a talisman with which she might have, 
walked through the world unharmed. 

The character of Marie’s beauty we have 
already often described ;—it was of a graver 
and more elevated cast. It struck you less at 
first than that of Edith, but it haunted you 
longer afterwards. Edith was the petted 
favourite of fortune—RMarie its tried and toil- 
worn child—long since, too, its conqueror ! 

Such was the difference between the two, 
and such may have been Mr. Edgecumbe’s 
thoughts (we cannot pretend to relate them), 
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when, with a blushing but ever-graceful 
timidity, Marie introduced him to her friend, 
and Edith received him with more than her 
usual genial kindness. She lavished, indeed, 
her most bewitching smiles upon him. Who 
that admired Marie could fail to be welcome to 
her? How much more, then, one whom 
Marie loved ? 

And Edith had never been so happy—so 
proud as on this evening, for Marie’s triumphs 
were complete. She made what the French 
call a ‘fureur.’ She sang—and all crowded 
round to listen. Many were there, who had 
heard her before, and who greeted her again 
as an acknowledged favourite; and introduc- 
tions followed one another in rapid succession;— 
for a beautiful person who sings, and who is 
not professional, is a valuable ¢rouvaille in 
London, where every one strives to entertain 
their friends at as little cost as possible to 
themselves. Marie might have had it all her 
own way now, and the ¢hie of the fashionable 
world at her feet ;——but what cared she for 
this? One quiet half hour by /zs side, with 
whom she had hardly been able to exchange 
one word as yet, would have been worth it all. 
Of this, however, there seemed small chance, 
and the scene consequently lost all charm for 
her. There, too, was Mrs. Thompson, sitting 
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in a corner with a daughter on either side of 
her, and such an expression of countenance ! 
Marie stole a furtive glance in their direction, 
and her very heart was wrung with com- 
passion. 

“Compassion!” I imagine thee, reader, 
exclaiming in thine honest indignation—“ com- 
passion for such wretches as the Thompsons! 
Away with the weakness! Contempt—ab- 
horrence—are all that they deserve.” 

And, gentle reader, I attempt not to gainsay 
thee—yet was their situation on this particular 
evening painful, and their punishment far 
from light. There are many trying positions 
in this world, less hard to bear than that 
of a stout vulgar woman, with two stout 
vulgar daughters, in a London drawing-room 
of a certain calibre, where they know abso- 
lutely nobody, and sit hour after hour with no 
one to speak to, and nothing to do. And if 
to this be added, the intolerable aggravation 
of seeing the object of their jealousy paraded, 
as it were, before them—her talents admired, 
herself courted by the society that ignores 
them—believe me, the situation is by no 
means an enviable one! True—they deserved 
it; but, if we all had our deserts, which of 
us would be always. resting on a bed of roses ? 

It did, certainly, seem as if fortune had re- 
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solved to heap every species of humiliation 
on the unfortunate trio during this evening, to 
which they had looked forward with such 
intensity of expectation. Those two girls, 
whose cozffures were so perfect—whose dresses 
were so fresh—whosq very ornaments cost so 
much—who cared for their rich apparel? 
Who knew that they would be heiresses ? 

Marie, indeed, had made a point of pre- 
senting Mr. Edgecumbe to Mrs. Thompson in 
the earlier part of the evening, but when he 
had addressed a few civil words to her, he 
was too glad to be off to metal more attractive. 
The Vernons, too, taking pity on the miserable 
délaissé appearance of the group, had crossed 
the room on purpose to converse with them 
for a while, but these were the solitary excep- 
tions ;—the rest of the time they sat as with a 
ban upon them, apart, distinct, unnoticed, and’ 
unknown ! 

And immediately opposite to them, with a 
constantly fluctuating crowd of acquaintance 
hovering around, and Lord Foyle, and 
Sir Erasmus Desmond in close attendance— 
loomed in all their mighty stateliness, Lady 
Frant, and the Ladies Curran!! After all, 
good reader, we must be just. These Thomp- 
sons deserved some credit for the pertinacious 
endurance with which they sat it out, exposed, 
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as they were, to a galling fire of eye-glass 
from the enemy—their own ammunition ex- 
pended—themselves utterly helpless and dis- 
armed! Still they held their position—they 
kept their ranks—they scorned to fly! It 
must be admitted there was something fine in 
this ! 

Yes—they sat it out. Honoria was asked 
by Lady Carlton to play; and whilst she 
thumped the keys, as though she would wreak 
her vengeance upon them, in default of some- 
thing better, Mrs. Thompson had the satis- 
faction of hearing the following conversation 
between two tall Guardsmen, just before her. 

“Who is making that infernal clatter ?—a 
professional, or who ?” 

“Qh! somebody Lady Carlton hires, I sup- 
pose, to keep it up, whilst that beautiful 
creature is resting. She can’t be singing 
always. Heavens! how lovely she is! what 
an eye!” 

“You speak warmly, my dear fellow! when 
are we to congratulate you ?” 


‘Now, if you please—for I don’t know 
her.” 


‘“* How so?” 

“Oh! I would not make her acquaintance 
for any money—she is divine to look at, ‘and 
listen to such a voice! But I always 
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keep clear of that sort of person. Either one 
is disenchanted at once by the reality, which is 
a sort of mental shower-bath; or one falls a 
love and out of common sense at once, which 
would never suit me !” 

Edgecumbe is infatuated about her, I hear 
—Stuart says he will marry her.” 

“¢ Ah !—really—well! Aeis free. And who 
or what is she?” 

“YT don’t exactly know——mother was a 
foreigner, I believe—something foreign in her 
look and manner—lente dans ses mouvements— 
no English fuss—and those eyes! decidedly 
nothing British in them! They say she is 
half-starved by some wretched aunt, whom she 
lives with—half-starved and thumped!! She 
will be glad enough to marry |” 

“ Thumped ! that girl! impossible !” 

‘“‘T don’t voueh for the truth of it—I heard 
so—that’s all!” 

Yet Mrs, Thompson sat it out! ! 

But at length the guests began to disperse ; 
and, marshalling her forces, aie followed the 
stream down to the refreshment-room, where 
Mr. Edgecumbe politely devoted himself to 
the service of her party; and such was the 
demand they made upon his kindness, that 
even then he could scarcely find time to ex. 
change a word with Marie. 
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“ A triumphant evening this for you, Miss 
Montgomerie,” he whispered at last, half 
reproachfully ; ‘‘ one is fortunate to obtain a 
glance—much more, a word from you, the 
queen of the night !” 

“ Ah! if you knew how little I have enjoyed 
it }” and the tears stood in Marie’s eyes as 
she raised them, eloquent with feeling, to his 
face. ‘* You cannot imagine half the reasons 
I have for disliking such a party—such an 
evening. I never will come here again.” 

“‘Never come again—and why? . . have 
you not...” 

‘“‘Hush! do not speak so loud—I cannot 
explain now—but believe me, except just at 
first, I have had no enjoyment all night.” - 

“Nor I, until this moment. Ah, yes! 
when you were singing, I was happy-——” 

‘Sorry to trouble you, Mr. Edgecumbe, 
but do you think you could get Honoria ano- 
ther sponge cake ?” 

How bland was Mrs. Thompson’s face! how 
soft her voice,! 

“You will be going soon,” he whispered, as 
he resumed his position beside Marie, after 
performing the stout lady’s behest, “and I 
have not had two words with you! Miss 
Montgomerie! Marie /—” 

He paused; for he saw that she trembled 
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at that word—it was the first time he had 
ever so addressed her. 

Does any one not know the thrill—sudden, 
soft, and electric—that darts through the frame 
when we hear our own name—our Christian 
name, for the first time pronounced by the 
lips that we love—lips that have, perhaps, 
hitherto addressed us with all the forms of 
ceremonious respect, yet, jealous of the eyes 
that said more, have pined to whisper the 
sweet secrets that those eyes revealed, and 
borrow the music of words for the passion of 
the heart—lips, that, longing thus to speak, 
have yet hitherto kept silence? Does any 
one not know what may be implied by that 
one word—that name—our own? ... If 
they do not, then they know litle of love! 

‘Marie! may I not call you so?” he softly 
whispered. 

She raised her eyes for one brief instant ; 
but they fell under the eager gaze of his—He 
was answered, however—that glance sufficed ! 

“Sweet Marie,” he murmured, “ will you 
see me to-morrow? may | call on you,—and 
when ?” | 

“I am ashamed to trouble you, Mr. Edge- 
cumbe, but could you just ask if our carriage 
is there ?—Mrs. William Thompson's carriage 
—a servant in yellow livery—yellow and 
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green plush—we are going to look for our 
shawls now i 

There was no help for it—he must .go— 

The trio had found their shawls, and had 
seated themselves in the cloak-room to wait 
for the carriage, when in stalked Lady Frant 
and her daughters, attended by Sir Erasmus, 
spectacled, with neckcloth all awry;—Lord 
Foyle had long since departed, being troubled 
with some slight twinges of incipient gout. 
The great ladies fired a sharp volley of eye- 
glass at their next-door neighbours, as they 
passed, and submitted their angular forms to 
be shawled and cloaked by the attendant 
abigails. 

“Y’m vastly sorry we can’t offer you a ride 
with us, Mr. Edgecumbe,” said Mrs. Thomp- 
son, when that gentleman re-appeared to in- 
form her that her carriage was only four off— 
‘€ T should have been most happy, I’m sure’— 
with a vulgar attempt at condescension— 
“but you see we are quite full.” 

She spoke loud, in order to be heard by the 
Curran party; who turned round, and sur- 
veyed her with a look which said more clearly 
than words, “Is it possible that the woman 
has the audacity to speak /—actually to raise 
her voice in our presence ?” 
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“Mrs. Will—iam Thomp—son’s carriage 
next !” 

“You had better come to the door—it will 
be up directly, now—” and Mr. Edgecumbe 
offered his arm— 

“Mrs. Thomp 
"ee way.” 

In the midst of the crowd and confusion 
attending their egress, he contrived to approach 
Marie. 

“You have not told me when I may call to- 
morrow—at what hour ?—-I must see you ?” 

‘* Any hour in the afternoon, I suppose. .” 

‘“‘ About three, expect me then—and sweet 

Marie, till that time... .” 
The rest was lost; but her hand was 
pressed! Oh! how that silent but most 
earnest pressure thrilled through every nerve in 
her ‘frame, and sent her trembling—dizzy— 
with unutterable happiness to the carriage ! 

The drive home was performed in unbroken 
silence. Mrs. Thompson and her daughters 
leaned back in the carriage, and only once did 
Honoria raise herself from her corner to give 
one quick angry stare at the Frant carriage, 
as it rolled rapidly past them, the very coach- 
man looking contemptuously down from his 
handsome hammer-cloth, as he whipped up his 
horses, and left their low rumbling clarence 
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behind. But Marie knew her relations too well 
to be deceived by their apparent tranquillity, 
and her heart beat quick as they stopped at 
the well-known door, and the bell sounded 
sharply through the silence. Their next-door 
neighbours had already disappeared within 
their domicile, and it seemed an age before 
their own sleepy butler, little accustomed to 
such dissipated doings, appeared to admit them 
into theirs. 

At length they entered—they ascended the 
stairs—they reached the drawing-room, where 
the bed candles stood ready ; these the sulky 
butler slowly lighted, and presented one to 
each—but still Mrs. Thompson stood there— 
grave—rigid—silently awaiting his departure. 
And he went at length—then the storm began 
—moderately, however, at first! 

‘“‘ Pray, Miss Montgomerie,” the lady said, 
with white and quivering lips,—“ may I take 
the liberty of enquiring whether my ears de- 
ceived me, or whether I heard correctly, when it 
seemed tomethat Mr. Edgecumbe was arranging 
a meeting with you for to-morrow, here—” she 
pointed with a ferocious gesture to the floor— 
“‘here—in my house ?” | 
_ “Nota meeting, Ma’am ;” Marie’s low voice 
was heard to say. “‘ Mr. Edgecumbe did ask if 
he might call to-morrow, and J-—-I would 
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have begged your leave had there been time; 
Dut 2: 4-%, a" 

“He asked if he might call!—On whom, 
may I enquire?” 

But no answer came—there was a pause of 
a few moments— 

‘Qn whom did he purpose to call, if I may 
be honoured with a reply ?” 

“He did not say, Ma'am; and I| cannot tell 
who he will ask for first—perhaps .... ” 

“¢ Perhaps—well—?” 

“Perhaps for you.” 

“Qh indeed! I am infinitely obliged to 
him! highly flattered. Perhaps he may con- 
descend to ask for the mistress of the house 
first, and doubtless for the governess atfter- 
wards! And may I venture to enquire 
whether you are engaged to him ?” 

The colour mounted to the poor girl’s tem- 
ples—<‘‘ No,” said she, slowly, and with effort, 
“there is no engagement between us 
none.” 

- Honoria heaved a sigh of indescribable 
relief. There was hope then, yet !—hope.... 

“But, of course,” continued Mrs, Thomp- 
son, still speaking in the same unnaturally calm 
voice, infinitely more terrible than a good 
honest passion,— of course, an engagement 
will take place to-morrow, and the gentleman 
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is coming to propose—in my house, without a 
word said, or information given, or leave asked 
from me /” 

‘‘T would have asked your leave, indeed, 
Ma’am, if I had thought... .” 

‘‘Now, Marie Montgomerie,” cried Mrs. 
Thompson, flinging aside her assumed calmness © 
in the most startling manner, and losing all 
command of herself in the torrent of passion 
that overwhelmed her, ‘‘Now, Marie Montgo- 
merie, don’t attempt to speak, for it’s no use. 
You are the veriest viper that ever stung the 
bosom that warmed it! Your deceit, your 
treachery, your brazen-faced boldness, exceed 
all belief! What! this is the game you have 
been playing all the time at Brighton, when 
you were writing me those hypocritical notes 
about Honoria, and her good, and her pro- 
priety, and her what not? Very anxious 
you were about Honoria, indeed! Pah! it 
makes me sick! ... .” 

She was anxious,” cried Honoria, passion- 
ately ; “she was anxious to get him away 
from me, for he liked me best, at first—lI 
know he did—and he would have liked me 
always, but for her.” 

“Qh, Honoria, can you still think so?” 
cried Marie, sadly ;—‘‘did 1 not warn you, from 
the first ?” 
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“Warn me! oh, yes! you warned me, that 
you might get him more easily for yourself! 
Many thanks to you! I had just sense enough 
to see that !” 

“Indeed, indeed, I had no such motive,” 
Marie was beginning; but recollecting how 
utterly vain it was to attempt to justify her- 
self, she stopped short. It was better to be 
silent, where words were unavailing. 

‘‘Tt’s no use to talk to her,” said Mrs. 
Thompson, savagely ;—‘“‘ she is one mass of 
treachery and deceit—she eats our bread, and 
maligns us afterwards. There is no calumny 
too monstrous for her to invent against those 
under whose roof she has been sheltered !” 

Marie’s slight frame shivered at these words, 
and her eyes shot forth strange and unwonted 
fires ! 

‘¢ Never have I done so!” she exclaimed, 
with a fervour of indignation that should have 
been irresistible in its evidence of truth— 
“never, since I have dwelt under this roof, 
have I maligned your name, or spoken of you 
otherwise than with honour and respect. Ah! 
one day, you will do me this justice, at least ! 
one day you will believe... .” 

“Oh, dear! none of those tragedy airs, if 
you please “cried Mrs. Thompson, in a tone 
of withering scorn—‘“‘reserve them for my 
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Lady Henry, or Mr. Edgecumbe, when he 
comes to propose to-morrow—you will have an 
admirable opportunity of playing off your 
martyr-like airs to him ! You would not 
believe it” —turning to her daughters—‘“ but 
she is starved here! starved to death! and 
beaten too !—actually beaten !—J beat her! ... 
You didn’t know it, perhaps—nor did 1—but 
it seems I do! And I wish,” added the lady, 
glancing furiously at Maric, ‘‘I wish she were 
beaten! she wants the wickedness beaten ont 
of her !” 

But Marie spoke not. She passed her hand 
wearily over her pale brow—these cruel words 
were worse than all—the iron had now, indeed, 
entered into her soul.—But she struggled 
against the faintness that was coming over 
her. she was used to it! 

“And pray, Miss,” were the next words, 
‘¢ have you condescended to prepare my carpet- 
work for to-morrow, as I desired ?” 

‘““No, Ma’am, I am sorry,—but I was 
busy trimming Honoria’s gloves and my own, 
and...” 

-“ Then you will be good enough to do it 
before you go to bed. Whilst you do stay in 
my house, you shall obey me, or I'll know the 
reason why! Get it at once, if you please, 
Miss. . You can add that to your catalogue of 
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grievances for Mr. Edgecumbe, when he comes 
to-morrow.” 


And as Marie sat up with weary eyes, and 
throbbing brow, patiently executing her trou- 
blesome task, many and varied were the emo- 
tions of her grieved heart! But there was one 
ever-recurring happiness—one hope that bore 
her buoyantly through all! Ze had said that 
he would come on the morrow! . . . 
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CHAPTER VII. 


‘The anguish of a torturing hou 
MripsummMerR Niaut’s DreaM. 


‘C’est la Pomone la plus fertile et la plus généreuse, 
et la plus ridicule de toutes les femmes.’ 
Letrres DE Map. pv Drerranp & Horace WALPOLE. 


‘But ’tis my presence that doth trouble you— 
Rancour will out--—-——-—in thy face 
I see thy fury—if I longer stay 
We shall begin our ancient bickerings— 
Farewell!’ 
Kine Hengy VI. 


‘Away from me—and let me hear no more !’ 
Isrp. 


Marie had apprehended an endeavour on the 
part of Mrs. Thompson to interfere with her 
receiving Mr. Edgecumbe, but, to her surprise, 
none was attempted ; that lady merely desiring 
the butler, in a severe and dignified manner, 
to show him into the drawing-room when he 
should call, adding afterwards,. in a tone of 
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bitter irony—‘“‘ I shall be glad to witness the 
interesting interview myself, and hear what 
this romantic gentleman has to say. Possibly 
he has yet to Jearn that this house belongs to 
me, and not to Miss Montgomerie.” 

But hour after hour passed, and no Mr. 
Edgecumbe appeared. Four o’clock—five 
o'clock sounded on every clock in the house, 
and still he came not! For so ardent a lover, 
it was, as Mrs. Thompson maliciously observed, 
singular,—not to say suspicious. 

At length, however, the object of her 
speculations was seen advancing on the oppo- 
site side of the street—not swiftly, indeed— 
not with the rapid stride of an eager lover, 
impatient to cast himself at the feet of his 
mistress—but slowly, and with remarkable 
deliberation. 

‘‘He takes his time, however!” observed 
Miss Letitia, with a sly look at the flushed 
countenance of Marie, who had been ordered 
to remain in the drawing-room during this 
period of suspense, and whose trembling 
hands were still busy with Mrs. Thompson’s 
embroidery. 

‘“‘He is too sensible to hurry,” responded 
Miss Anne Jane ;—“ why should he, when he 
knows there is no occasion? He has no fear 
of not. being waited for, I suppose.” 
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Honoria spoke not. She, too, stood at the 
window, intently watching him—her face as 
pale as death. 

‘Ha! ha! ifhe has not mistaken the door !” 
cried Miss Thompson, clapping her hands with 
malicious exultation: ‘‘he has actually rung 
at Lady Frant’s! Whatfun! ... . suppose 
he should offer to one of the Gorgons by mis- 
take! Yet, he saw me, I am certain; he 
stared right up at the windows !” 

‘‘He has gone in! he has really gone in 
next door!” cried both sisters together, turn- 
ing to their mother in triumph ;—whilst Mrs. 
Thompson slowly uprose, newspaper in hand, 
and added her spectacled eyes to the three pair 
already employed in eager observation at the 
‘window. 

“He is evidently gone to make inquiries,” 
she observed, with a wink at her daughters, 
and a glance at the averted figure of Marie; 
‘and he'll hear nothing satisfactory there, we 
may be quite sure. I shouldn’t wonder, now, 
if he did not come at all.” 

But Marie spoke no word. Bending over 
her embroidery, her face was hid from them— 
her heart, too, was even more entirely con- 
cealed. 

Reader, hast thou ever gazed at the internal 
machinery of a musical box,gnd noted the 
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myriads of tiny pin-like spikes that, protruding 
from the cylinder as it revolves, strike upon 
the little keys, and form the bird-like music ? 
If thou hast—imagine such an instrument, con- 
trived for the especial purpose of torturing the 
human heart, and you will form some idea of 
what Marie had for years been enduring in 
this house—of what she had endured the last 
two hours. Imagine each tender affection— 
each sensitive feeling, wounded at every turn 
by those sharp, dagger-like, inevitable points 
——each quivering nerve and throbbing wound 
pierced again and again—and all without one 
rebellious word—-one murmur from the an- 
guished spirit. 

Five minutes—ten minutes—twenty minutes 
had past; and still the group remained hud- 
dled together at the window, with their eyes 
fixed on Lady Frant’s door! But now he 
comes forth! a burst of excited exclamations 
announces it! the door closes behind him, and 
he pauses on the steps, and looks up at their 
windows! then they shrink back hurriedly 
behind the curtains, afraid of detection! He 
descends the steps—he turns towards their 
door—he is coming—yes—he is coming at 
last! .... But no! he passes before the 
house—he looks up at it with peculiar atten- 
tion—but he pense: not—he turns not back~ - - 
he is gone! . 
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And Honoria heaves a deep sigh, and retires 
from the window ! 

“T told you so,” cried Mrs. Thompson, 
breathless with excited exultation ;—‘‘I told 
you so! He has thought better of it—actually 
changed his mind !” 

‘“¢ Evidently.” 

‘Our next-door neighbours have been talk- 
ing to him—telling him to avoid this house, 
and all within it.” 

“Ts he quite gone? can’t you see him ?” 

‘¢ No—he has turned the corner—he is quite 
gone-——quite.” 

‘“‘'Well done! Lady Frant! I give you 
credit for that, old lady !” 

‘‘ But, good heavens! Mamma !—if here is 
not Old Cane, (their nick-name for Mr. Somer- 
set.) Twice in one day! that’s really more 
than enough !” 

‘“‘ Not coming here, is he ?” 

‘Here, and nowhere else. Coming up the 
steps now! what can he want at this hour?” 

“Want? to be asked to stay dinner, of 
course !—and we must ask him !” 

‘‘ Heavens! Mamma!” 


And Marie, knowing now that she was free, 
slowly rose, and tottered from the room—to 
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Yes! to weep! poor wounded heart!—in 
silence and solitude to shed tears, such as 
even those mournful eyes had rarely shed 
before ! 

The rest of that day, and the next, she 
spent alone—utterly and completely alone;— 
she felt unequal for anything but solitude. 
Mr. Edgecumbe neither appeared nor wrote— 
no one came near her—no one seemed to re- 
member her existence! the servants brought 
her her food, but even Honoria kept aloof 
from her; and for that negative kindness she 
was grateful. 

But the second morning, at a somewhat 
earlier hour than usual, she slipped on her 
bonnet and shawl, and, without a word to any 
one, set forth alone, and took the way to Lady 
Henry’s. During the silence of the last pain- 
ful hours, she had come to a resolution, and 
she would act upon it.. 

She was hurrying along with trembling 
steps, for she felt strangely weak—when, at 
the corner of the street, she suddenly came 
full upon Mr. Edgecumbe, arm-in-arm with 
another gentleman. Their eyes met — they 
almost touched one another! In the involun- 
tary agitation of the moment, she made a kind 
of pause, and half extended her hand! But 
raising his hat with the coldest air of ceremo- 
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nious formality, he bowed; and, brushing past 
her, hurried on! Then she felt that all was, 
indeed, over between them! .... Yet, the 
pressure of his hand seemed even now to thrill 
through her frame—that passionate pressure, 
but two short days ago ! 

She drew her veil over her face, and not 
without effort, contrived to drag her trembling 
limbs to Edith’s house. And there, thought- 
ful as ever for others, and conscious that her 
countenance must bear some trace of the 
burning agony within, she took refuge in a 
lower room, till time and reflection had so far 
subdued her feelings, as to enable her to 
assume a cheerful and placid expression. She 
would not grieve Edith with her griefs; Edith 
—who the last time they had met, had been 
so happy in her triumphs and her happiness. 

And Edith had no suspicion. She saw no- 
thing unusual in the expression of that sweet 
pale face—-she was too full of her own 
thoughts. . 

‘*T am so glad you are come, dearest,” said 
she, affectionately ; “‘I have so much to sa, 
to you—but alas! not all of a pleasant kind. 
It is fortunate you did not bring Honoria— 
sit down here, and listen to me. Harry has 
been hearing a good deal of Mr. Edgecumbe— 
you may suppose with what interest, for your 
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sake—and ... I fear to tell you . . . not 
all of a favourable kind. He is not popular.” 

There was a slight tremulous movement at 
the sound of that name ;—but it was so slight, 
that Edith did not perceive it. ‘ You are not 
vexed with me?” she said, tenderly—“ You 
know it is for your sake alone I speak. In 
such cases one cannot be too frank.” 

* ‘And I wish to know the truth. Tell me 
all without fear—it is best.” 

“‘ He has been wild—very wild, they say ;— 
but Harry thinks less of that than of 
some other things. He is said: to be violent 
in his temper, selfish, and reckless—in short, 
he is not well spoken of. Now that I know 
this,” added Edith, thoughtfully, “1 fancy I 
can trace something of it in his countenance 
—something not altogether pleasant in his 
eyes.” 

Marie sighed. Those eyes had been to her 
as the eyes of an angel. 

‘““Now, dearest Marie, take care. Harry 
thinks he is playing with you—trifling with 
your feelings, and that he will throw you over 
the first moment he sees some face he fancies 
more. You know best whether he has ever 
said anything positive; anything to warrant 
you....” 

. “ Never—” interrupted Marie, in a low 
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voice; “he has not that at least to answer 
for.” — 

“‘ Well then, dear ! how it grieves me 
to give you this pain; but I do it for your 
sake—you believe that?” 

“Indeed I do; and I am grateful . 

‘“‘Nonsense; you make me angry with 
your gratitude—But in short—Harry thinks. - 
(for you know J am almost as ignorant about 
such things as yourself, and cannot therefore 
form a judgment—) that you ought to be 
especially careful how you allow your feelings 
to become implicated !” 

Alas! the caution came too late! 

“‘In your position, so little what it ought 
tobe...” 

‘Ah, true!” interrupted Marie, “it is a 
great excuse for him. How could he marry a 
dependant—a governess ?”’ 

“‘ Not the shadow of an excuse,” Edith cried 
indignantly ;—“‘ if he is too proud to marry 
you, he has no business to pay you the marked 
attention he does. Besides, you are as well- 
born as himself; and if Mrs. Thompson, whose 
name [ almost hate to mention, puts you out 
of your proper place—why! that is her dis- 
grace; not yours.” But Marie-—my own 
Marie—once more—why will you not do as I 
have so often entreated you? make ¢hzs your 
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home? You know how much Harry wishes 
it—you know the happiness it would occasion 
me, and as for the absurd trifle of expense, 
such a consideration is unworthy of a mind 
like yours. Besides, when my little darling 
comes, of what infinite use may you not be to 
me? ... Now, Marie, be rational!” 

“You know not,” said Marie, speaking 
slowly, and as though with painful effort, “half 
I feel about your kindness—the affection you 
have ever shewn me. Yes, I must speak this 
once,” she persisted, as Edith endeavoured to 
stop her; “‘ I must speak this once, even though 
ever after to hold my peace. You must— 
you shall hear what you have been to me. 
Your love———” she paused, for the recollect 
tion of all that she had felt for Edith, joined to 
a sense of her own desolate position, for the 
moment nearly overpowered her ;——‘‘your love, 
she continued presently, in a calmer tone, ‘‘ was 
long my only—has been always my inexpressi- 
ble happiness. Life, to me, cheerless before, 
became suddenly brightened, almost precious, 
when I knew you; therefore you cannot 
imagine that I would not gladly, oh! most 
thankfully devote what remains of it to you. 
But I see my path of duty clearly; and it 
does not lie with you. I must place myself in 
a. position where I can earn an independence— 
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I must become a governess. What you have 
just told me, may rather hasten this step. I 
am not used,” said Marie, her colour mounting 
to her cheeks, “‘to talk so much about my- 
self! it seems strange ‘i 

In vain Edith reasoned with her—argued, 
entreated, almost raved at the idea of her 
making a dependant of herself—a kind of 
slave—when she might be happy in a home 
where she would be honoured and cherished ! 
She was not to be convinced! There were 
many reasons, she said—reasons she would 
rather not just now enter into, which made it 
impossible for her to accept such an offer at 
this moment. She might pay her friend a 
visit, indeed, after a time, but it must not be 
at first; and if that friend really wished to 
serve her, she would do her utmost to procure 
her a situation as governess—and that at once. 

When Edith saw that her mind was made 
up, she said no more—indeed, she began to 
think, that under all the circumstances, her 
decision might be a right one, and that absence 
from town for awhile might be the best thing 
for her. : 

In the meantime, whilst this conversation 
was going on at Lady Henry’s, Mrs. Thompson 
and Mr. Somerset were also occupied in dis- 
cussions about Marie. It had chanced that a 
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cousin of the lady’s, who had called that morn- 
ing, had, in the course of conversation, alluded 
to Mr. Edgecumbe, with whom he was slightly 
acquainted, and whom he knew still better by 
reputation. She had been eager in her enquiries 
the moment she heard his name, and she had 
soon learnt enough of what the ill-natured world 
said of him, to lay a very good foundation for 
any tales it might suit her purpose hereafter to 
concoct. She had reflected a good deal about 
Marie, and the result of her cogitations had 
been that she must not be permitted to marry 
at present ;—for, once married, she would be 
free—free to employ her arts upon Mr. Somer- 
set—aided and abetted, of course, by her hus- 
band ;—and who could answer for the conse- 
quences? Her plan, therefore, was soon 
formed. When the old man made his appear- 
ance for his usual morning visit, she assumed 
a grave and mysterious air, and after extorting 
from him a solemn promise of secrecy, pro- 
ceeded to inform him that she was extremely 
uneasy about Marie, who, she had reason to 
believe, had formed a most unfortunate attach- 
ment to a man totally unworthy of her. It 
may be imagined how deeply the intelligence 
affected Mr. Somerset. He listened with 
something approaching to horror to her exag- 
gerated description of Mr. Edgecumbe, whom 
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she thought fit to represent as the most unprin- 
cipled of libertines—a man without sense, 
feeling, or conscience. 

“The young woman must not throw herself 
away upon such a fellow, my dear Madam—it 
must not be suffered.” 

‘Oh, no, dearest Sir! certainly not—cer- 
tainly not !—she would not have a chance of 
happiness. She must be sent away for a time 
—that’s the only thing I can suggest. The 
feeling seems stronger on her side than on his, 
and absence... .” 

‘The very thing !” interrupted Mr. Somer- 
set, giving a slap of delight to his knee, which 
made Mrs. Thompson jump again—“ the very 
thing! I am going to make a little expedi- 
tion in a few days—she can accompany me.” 

“Oh, no! dearest Sir, no!”—cried his 
companion, enraged with herself for her own 
folly and short-sightedness; “she had better 
return to the same place at Brighton, where 
she was before—it did her so much good then, 
and her health is not very strong yet.” 

“I thought her looking remarkably well 
when I saw her last—re-mar-ka-bly well !” 

“Ah, possibly; but she is not looks 
cannot always be trusted, you know and 
at Brighton she can walk and bathe, and, per- 
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haps, get this fancy out of her head. She 
shall have Honoria with her, of course.” 

¢Will not the fellow follow her to Brighton, 
perhaps? You say he met her there ori- 
ginally.” 

‘Oh, no. chance of that, dearest Sir; be- 
sides, I shall give Miss Wilks a particular 
charge upon the subject.” 

“ But will not the girl elope, think you, 
Ma'am, if she be thwarted? Young women 
are very headstrong.” 

‘“‘Elope! oh, gracious goodness! my dear 
Sir, I hope not! No—I do not think Marnie a 
girl to elope—too sluggish a disposition-too 
indolent! Sbe won’t elope, take my word 
for it. But now, promise me, my dearest, 
dearest Sir, not to betray to her by word, or 
look, or muendo, that I have confided this to 
you. I shall not speak to her about it for a 
few days, for there seems to be a sort of cool- 
ness on his side, and, perhaps the matter may 
die away of itself; who knows?” 

Mr. Somerset gave the required promise ; 
and, after a good deal more conversation on 
the same subject, departed at length in a state 
of considerable perturbation, firmly resolved to 
make the most minute inquiries respecting the 
object of his favourite’s misguided attach- 
ment. 
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Now that he was informed of this attach- 
ment, he fancied he could recall many circum- 
stances confirmatory of it;—her gravity, her 
taciturnity, her absent and _pre-occupied 
manner, were all proofs of an absorbing feeling 
of some kind. He had often twitted her with 
it in joke, and now it seemed it really was 
so. Probably the foolish young woman would 
persist in marrying the man, after all, and so 
make herself wretched for life! Women! 
women! what fools they were ! 

Mr. Somerset walked away, making uncon- 
sclonable pauses at every other step; but he 
had not proceeded far, before he encountered 
the object of his meditations herself, returning 
from Lady Henry’s. He came to a full stop 
at once; and awaited her coming, with his 
hands on his stick, much to the astonishment 
of the passers-by, some of whom imagined 
that the old gentleman had fallen into a brown 
study, and others, that he was about to fall 
into a fit. Contrary to his usual custom, he 
looked gravely, almost severely, at Marie, and 
took the hand she held out without the smallest 
appearance of warmth; he neither drew her 
arm within ,his own, nor had he anything 
affectionate or paternal to say to her, as usual. 
He shook his head sadly, two or three times, 
as though pre-occupied with his own thoughts, 
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and then slowly and silently passed on. She 
felt all this keenly ; not, that she for a moment 
suspected that it had anything to do with 
her; but, she was in just that sort of mood 
when the commonest incident—the merest 
trifle, excites emotion, whether painful or the 
contrary. Every one knows that there are 
moments in life when, to the overcharged 
heart, a word, a look, a gesture, will be the 
one last drop that causes it to overflow. 

Perhaps Marie had never felt so utterly 
lonely—so completely isolated as she did at 
this time. That passion which had seemed to 
her to concentrate in one divine focus all the 
harmony, and loveliness, and poetic feeling of 
creation, was changed in its very essence— 
what, in her mind, had been exalted to the 
skies, was dragged down to the dust—what 
she had fondly deemed immortal, proved to be 
but the passing fancy of a day! And there, 
where she had so fondly trusted—from thence 
had come the blow that crushed her! 

To be forced to condemn, too! that was 
worst of all! For, in vain she strove to find 
excuses for him in her own heart—that heart, 
upright and generous, pronounced him guilty 
in spite of herself, and the very purity and 
disinterestedness of her own feelings, ensured 
the condemnation of his. True, he might 
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have heard her ridiculed — contemptuously 
spoken of—her poverty, her dependence might 
have been used as arguments against her—but 
should he have listened: to such—should they 
have weighed in the balance against his love ? 
her own heart told her—not! Were he poor 
and friendless, would he not be all the dearer 
to her? and would it not be the privilege of 
her life to minister to his happiness—to atone 
to him, by the very excess of her devotion, for 
the injustice of fortune? Alas! the question 
was answered with a sigh ! 

But it was over! the dream, sweet as it had 
been, had vanished, and the dull grey light of 
common life had fallen cheerless and cold upon 
the scene—She must bear on, 


‘The weight of life—the chain—the ungenial air—’ 


the same rugged road as heretofore, lay 
stretched before her, and once again she must 
brace herself for the journey. After all, there 
was still the same goal beyond—the same 
eternal sky above; and both would be reached 
at last. 

The next week was one of deep but salutary 
reflection. She said to herself that she would 
arise and be strong. With a resolute deter- 
mination she cast aside her grief, and probed 
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the very depths of her own heart. Then she 
began to perceive how little she had hitherto 
understood it—-how entirely, albeit * uncon- 
sclously, she had cherished within that heart 
a secret hope of happiness with ham—how 
visions of a serene and golden future had 
floated continually before her, making the 
vista of her coming years one scene of bright 
enchantment. She perceived that she had 
been spell-bound; but the spell was rudely 
broken, and all that remained was to struggle 
against the enervating influence it had left. 

For the species of reaction that follows any 
unusual rousing of the passions, is a mood of 
mind peculiarly susceptible of evil influences. 
Like metal in a state of fusion, the feelings 
are then capable of assuming almost any cha- 
racter; and, as time gradually cools and har- 
dens them, are apt to retain the shape they 
then borrowed; hence the misanthropical dis- 
positions—the embittered tempers—and jaun- 
diced hearts we meet at every turn. But 
Marie was too deeply impressed with the 
philosophy of religion, to be soured by trial. 
She saw mercy in every dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, and felt that what the world miscalls 
sorrow, is often in reality a source of richer 
blessing—the seed from which spring forth the 
sweetest flowers of hope. 
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-these severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise.’ « 


She knew that— 


‘For human weal Heaven husbands all events—’ 


all things were working together for her good 
—her part was to work with, and not against 
them. 


How few look at life thus broadly !—how 
few have the capacity to perceive its vast out- 
lines—its mighty object! yet, the many who 
confine themselves to its mere details, cannot 
but fall far short of its final purpose—its com- 
prehensive beauty as a whole. Reader, hast 
thou ever seen an ignorant amateur endeavour 
to copy rich folds of brocaded drapery ? If 
thou hast, thou wilt doubtless know, that m 
attempting it, he will spend labour and time 
on the intricate pattern, rendering minutely 
each flower,—each embroidered leaf—and striv 
ing to render what the masses of shadow half 
conceal within their depths; but the general 
effect he will totally overlook, for he is unable 
to compass it—the broad massy shades, abjur- 
ing all detail—the mellow cast shadows—the 
soft reflected lights, and those few spots of 
radient sheen, illlumining the whole. Breadth 
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is a word incomprehensible to him—he cannot 
attain to it. 

And precisely, as one who is somewhat short- 
sighted, makes the best judge of pictorial 
effects, so the simple minded and uncultivated, 
often look at life most broadly ; distinguishing 
best the great outlines of existence—the points 
of light, few, yet ineffably brilliant, that should 
attract the eye,—and the shades, beginning im- 
perceptibly, and darkening to uttermost gloom, 
that like sin, swallow up all within their depths. 
“Half shut your eyes, Ma’am, look at the view, 
and cover in your white paper all but the bright 
lights, and you'll get the general effect”— 
would a great artist grumble out to his pupils, 
when they tormented him with questions as to 
how this or that part of a landscape should be 
sketched? And we must shut our eyes to a 
great deal in this world, which, to us, ignorant 
as we are, would only prove distracting— 
and amid the sober tints of every day life, look 
only to the bright lights, and keep them clear 
and shining; for, should we chance in our 
too great eagerness about the tracery of detail, 
to obscure these, the whole effect of the picture 
would be lost. 


As each day passed, Marie became more and 
more impressed. with the necessity of quitting 
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her present abode, and entering upon a new 
and independent career. Her presence was 
injurious where she was; her very forbearance 
was but an encouragement of bad passions and 
evil tempers. She felt a fresh spirit arise 
within her—a courage to bear her onward amid 
new scenes and possibly, even greater trials. 
She believed she could do good elsewhere, and 
she would go forth and do it. Action, devo- 
tion to others, the consciousness of usefulness, 
would cure her sick heart, if anything could ; 
and if not———why !—there was still submis- 
sion. 

In the meantime, Mr. Somerset had been 
making very minute enquiries respecting Mr. 
Edgecumbe; and the result had proved of a far 
less unfavourable nature than he had been led 
to expect, for the simple reason, that Mrs. 
Thompson had grossly exaggerated in her re- 
presentations on the subject. The old man 
and she, had had more than one confidential 
communication, during which he had endea- 
voured somewhat indirectly to advocate the 
cause of the lovers; but she had always 
ended by convincing him, that Marie was the 
very last person in the world to do well 
with a man of such a temper as Mr. Edge- 
cumbe’s, and that before a month had elapsed, 
they would both infallibly be fighting like cat 
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and dog; a prospect so dreaded in the eyes of 
Mr. Somerset, that he shivered at the bare 
thought, exclaiming that even the eternal 
celibacy of both parties would be infinitely 
preferable—‘‘though celibacy, Ma’am,” with a 
stout thump of his stick upon the floor, “ was 
never, at any period, a system advocated, or 
approved of by me.” 

At length, after putting off his Journey more 
than once, with a degree of irresolution quite 
unusual to him, he finally departed, very un- 
easy in his mind about Marie, and inclined to 
believe that his pale-faced little favourite was 
by no means the amiable creature he had at 
one time imagined. He purposed being ab- 
sent some two or three weeks—and it was Mrs. 
Thompson’s secret intention to dispatch Miss 
Montgomerie to Brighton, so as to be safe out 
of the way by the time of his return. 

And, now, being free from the labour and 
anxiety of superintending him and his move- 
ments, she gave herself up unreservedly to the 
maneuvres by which she hoped to out-general 
her next-door neighbour. It must be known, 
that Lady Frant was about to give a grand 
party—a very grand party indeed; and, as 
the same system of rigid exclusiveness was not 
maintained by her servants, that she thought 
proper to indulge in, this circumstance was 
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perfectly well known to the family next door. 
Now, Mrs. Thompson was in the habit of 
receiving, twice a-week, by Mr. Somerset’s 
orders, a large hamper of fruit, flowers and 
vegetables, from Beauvale Manor; and at this 
particular period she happened to have also 
the disposal of those that were sent to him— 
he being absent ;—here, then, was an opportu- 
nity of making one last attempt—one desperate 
charge. She would carry the place by storm, 
or, failing, raise the siege, and consider herself 
varquished. 

A large basket was filled with the finest 
fruit and flowers in both collections, and an 
offering despatched to Lady Frant, which cer- 
tainly would have cost that mighty personage 
no trifling sum to purchase—and, with it, the 
most civil of messages, purporting, that if her 
ladyship would accept these trifles, which had, 
at least, the advantage of being direct from 
the country, her next-door neighbour would be 
both proud and flattered. They might be use- 
ful, perhaps, for the forthcoming party; and, 
as they came up fresh every Tuesday and 
Friday, she would be welcome to any more at 
any time. This message was not ill-conceived, 
for it held out the prospect of future, as well 
as the certainty of present, advantage,—NMrs. 
Thompson wisely calculating that the considera- 
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tion would not be lost upon the thoughtful 
mind of Lady Frant! And with what anx- 
iety and eagerness did she and her daughters 
await the result of this grand mancuvre ! 

It came at last—the wished-for reply—and 
it exceeded their most sanguine expectations. 
A little note, in the great lady’s twisted but 
very characteristic hand, condescended to pre- 
sent to Mrs. Thompson not any tangible 
return for the basket-full; but what was of far 
more value in hers, and her daughters eyes than 
all the fruit and flowers in Christendom—fer 
compliments, ‘‘and she was much obliged by her 
next-door neighbour’s considerate present, 
which she should have much pleasure in making 
available for her party.” 

It was condescendingly expressed! She 
accepted the benefit! She deigned to let them 
be of use to her! What could they wish for 
more ? 

The anxiety, now, was to know whether the 
fire of the eye-glass would still be kept up 
when they met, as it were, in open campaign ; 
but this point was soon put beyond a doubt 
by the great lady coming out on her balcony 
the morning after the party, whilst Mrs. 
Thompson was standing promiscuously, yet 
prominently on hers, and not only condescend- 
ing to bow in the most affable mannei, with 
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her parasol straight over her head, which 
greatly added to the effect of her ‘ presence,’ 
but actually exchanging a few polite words 
with her next-door neighbours, which sent them 
into their own drawing-room again, the proud- 
est and happiest trio in Belgravia. 

Yes! Mrs. Thompson had conquered at last ! 
By dint of patience, perseverance, and skilful 
manceuvring, she had overcome and worsted 
as formidable a foe as ever ambitious woman 
had to contend with. 

The fact was, Lady Frant was not proof 
against the discovery she had lately made, of 
her next-door neighbour’s connection with the 
Millionaire, and of his having settled all his 
wealth upon her and her daughters. This, 
indeed, altered the case. Of themselves, the 
Thompsons were certainly nobodies—beings to 
ignore altogether; but as the heiresses to 
wealth untold, they would become at once 
people to notice—people to know. 

Things now went on swimmingly; and a 
treaty of alliance was entered into, by which 
certain concessions and advantages were tacitly 
agreed upon between the parties. Mrs. 
Thompson was to find early peas and forced 
strawberries, and Lady Frant condescension 
and patronage—Mrs. Thompson was to send 
hothouse flowers and splendid asparagus, and 
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Lady Frant an occasional invitation to “look 
in in the evening—a few friends—quite an 
early party! she hoped Miss Honoria would 
play!” Mrs. Thompson was radiant! Nothing 
like patience and perseverance, after all ! 

And whilst she and her daughters were thus 
toiling along the tortuous road of fashion, 
Marie was silently preparing for her entrance 
upon the hard arena of life. And one day, 
Edith, not without emotion, informed her. that 
she had found a home for her at last. Lady 
Fitzarthur, whom she had so often seen at her 
house, would gladly engage her on her own 
terms; and with such a person—so kind, so 
truly noble in her nature, she could not but be 
happier than in her present abode. 

“For, in spite of your reserve on the sub- 
ject, Marie, I have seen enough of the conduct 
of those relations of yours, to form a pretty 
good idea of the treatment you must have ex- 
perienced in their house; and I declare, 
that -when once you are fairly out of it, al- 
though I never did cut any one in my life, 
yet I will canna, cut them, whenever aa 
wherever I see them.” 

“No, no! you will do no such thing,” re- 
plied Marie, gently ; “for it would be a tacit 
condemnation of me; and I know that when 
Tam gone, you will carefully avoid all that 
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could cast a shadow of blame on my remem- 
brance. I would have peace—not discord— 
result from the recollection of me.” 

Edith’s eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ Ah, Marie, 
sweet Marie, why will you not stay with us? 
should not we love you and cherish you, and 
would you not find peace in our home ?” 

But when Marie had nerved herself to tell 
her all respecting Mr. Edgecumbe, and had 
confided to her her own earnest desire to be 
removed for a time, at least, from any chance 
of encountering him, Edith began to see 
that her decision was, on the whole, a wise 
one, and to think that in making this arrange- 
ment with Lady Fitzarthur, she had indeed 
served her well. That lady was to be in town 
for a few hours the following day, and was to 
meet Marie at Edith’s house, in order that all 
points might be satisfactorily arranged between 
them, without loss of time. 

Now it so happened, that the very morning 
of this conversation between the friends, Mrs. 
Thompson had determined upon informing 
Marie of her intention of despatching her 
forthwith to Brighton with Honoria; conse- 
quently, when the servant came to say that 
Miss Montgomerie begged the favour of a few 
moments’ conversation with her, Mrs. Thomp- 
son was somewhat taken by surprise, and. 
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sundry unpleasant misgivings as to what the 
purport of the coming “ conversation” might 
prove, flitted across her thoughtful mind. 
Had Marie made it up with Mr. Edgecumhe, 
and was she going to be married? or... . 

There was no time for further surmises—a 
gentle tap at the door, and Marie stood before 
her. 

“By the bye,” Mrs. Thompson said, affecting 
a nonchalance she was far from really feeling, 
“T forgot to tell you this morning, Miss 
Montgomerie, that a) must pack up your 
own things and Honoria’s in the course of to- 
morrow, for, the day after, you both go to 
Brighton. Mr. Somerset returns next week ; 
and I am not going to have the same kind of 
annoyance I have endured so long—’” 

‘And am I to remain moped up at Brighton 
all the season, Mama?” cried Miss Honoria, 
looming large in her indignation, as she 
‘emerged from the window-curtains, amongst 
which she had concealed herself—a frequent 
practice with her of late. 

“My dear,” her mother remonstrated, 
‘what can I do? If you did not go with 
her, you know yourself there would be such a 
fuss made, and that poor foolish old man would 
give none of us any peace—perhaps even . 
in short, what can I do?” 
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‘Might I speak a few words, Ma'am?” said 
Marie, pale from the anticipation of what was 
to follow. 

“Oh dear yes—pray do—speak away; only 
don’t whine, if you can help it. Mr. Somerset 
an’t by, you know.” 

‘“‘T have made up my mind to leave you— 
to earn my own bread... . ” 

“Ah! that nonsense again! that ungrateful, 
wearisome stuff!” 

‘Indeed, Ma’am, I am not ungrateful—I 
am thankful for the home you have afforded 
me so long, but on all accounts I feel it better 
to seek another—to earn one. You yourself 
say | am a burden! and I have heard of a 





9 





situation . . 
‘ Heard of a situation! upon my word ! 
well! things ave come to a pass! ... you 


have been actually looking out for a gover- 
ness's place without my knowledge—making 
yourself out the most wretched, ill-used crea- 
ture in the world, I suppose! half-starved and 
beaten, no doubt! Or you have been 
advertising, perhaps! a poor orphan, friendless 
and forlorn, with no one to love—no one to 
be loved by! very touching! very pitiful, 
indeed !” 

“ That would not be true,” said Mapie ; age A 
have one very dear friend, who does love me, 
and whom I love.” 
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“Ah! your precious Lady Henry! I sup- 
pose it’s she that has helped you to this situa- 
tion? But why didn’t she ask you to go 
and live with her, whilst she was about it— 
that would have been something like ?” 

“She did; but I would not do so—I would 
rather carn my own bread—be independent.” 

“Mighty fine, upon my word—quite sub- 
lime! ... But now, I'll just tell you what, 
young lady, all that doesn’t go down with me. 
I’m not to be duped quite so easily; and I tell 
you plainly, I don’t believe one word you've 
been saying all this time !” 

Mrs. Thompson looked up with an air of 
proud superiority, and paused a moment be- 
fore she continued— 

“YT don’t believe that Lady Henry ever 
asked you to live with her, and I don’t believe 
you are going to be a governess at all! You’ve 
some trick in your head—-what it is I can’t 
pretend to say; but it’s either to meet that 
lover of yours somewhere, or to make some 
set at Mr. Somerset, or I’m inclined to 
think it’s the last! But Pll be your match 
yet, I warn you!” 

When Mrs. Thompson had alluded to Mr. 

-Edgecumbe, the colour suddenly mounted to 
| Marie's very temples, and her pale lips had 
‘quivered with agony; but, when her tormentor 
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went on to speak of Mr. Somerset, the crimson 
hue gradually died away, leaving her face of 
an ashy paleness. 

“Tf you could but know how unjustly you 
suspect me,”—she said, in a voice low and tre- 
mulous from suppressed emotion.—“ This is 
the last time I shall perhaps have an opportu- 
nity of—of attempting to justify myself before 
you—I know it is in vain to tell you I do not 
covet Mr. Somerset's money. . . ” 

“ Quite—you are right there—” 

“You will not believe me; and yet 

“No, I most certainly will not—you not 
only covet his money, but you hope to get it, 
and I hope to prevent you—” 

“Yet I know that I cannot get it—that it 
is impossible ; that it will all be yours—yours 
and your children’s—” 

The moment these words had passed her 
lips, Mrs. Thompson’s start of astonishment 
recalled her to herself. She remembered Mr, 
Somerset's earnest injunction to keep his inten- 
tions secret—never to allude to them in the 
remotest manner—she remembered her own so- 
lemn promise not to do so, and her conscience 
smote her. But the words had been wrung 
from her, she scarcely knew how. 

‘Oh! I have been very, very wrong!” she 
said, almost involuntarily. 
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“What is your meaning, may I ask, Miss 
Montgomerie ?” enquired Mrs. Thompson, after 
an excited pause;—‘“perhaps you will be good 
enough to explain yourself, for, I confess, I 
don’t understand . 

‘J cannot explain what I ought never to 
have uttered! I was wrong, very wrong; but 
I was driven to it!” 

‘¢ You seem quite au fait as to Mr. Somerset’s 
intentions—very much in his confidence, 
indeed |—a nice subject for a young girl to 
discuss with an old man—his testamentary 
dispositions—his—his will! Very delicate 
and high-minded, indeed !” 

But Marie was not to be provoked to speak 
again—she was on her guard now! 

‘And pray where is this situation that you 
have been hearing about?” enquired Mrs. 
Thompson, after a pause of conflicting feeling 
—‘‘an advertisement, 1 suppose ?” 

“Jt is Lady Fitzarthur, who, I hope, will 
engage me; Honoria has often seen her at 
Lady Henry’s. You remember she praised 
that nocturne you played,” said Marie, turning 
to the sulky girl in the window, with a vain 
hope of softening her. But this remark only 
exasperated Mrs. Thompson the more, by 
reminding her of the advantages of instruction 
and superintendence her daughter was about 
to lose. 
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“Now, Marie Montgomerie,” said she, in 
her most bullying tone, ‘ I’ve just one word to 
say. You have been fed here, and housed 
here, and clothed here, | may say—for many 
a thing have you worn which has been paid for 
by my money—and you've been borne with, 
such as you are, for years—and now, if you 
really have the ingratitude to leave my house 
just when you have it in your power to be of 
some use to those who have stood between you 
and pauperism—why !—go. I couldn’t stop 
you, if I wished it; and I wouldn’t condescend 
to do it if 1 could. But—but—remember—i/ 
you go—if you leave my house so, you leave 
it for ever! you shall not darken my doors 
again—I warn you.” 

“YT am very, very sorry, Ma’am—grieved 
to offend you, but indeed I must go. I do no 
good here—nothing but harm to myself and 
others.” 

“T give you two days to consider of it,”— 
continued Mrs. Thompson, without appearing 
to heed this last speech—“‘two days—if by 
the end of that time, you choose to return to 
your duty, and make yourself of the little ser- 
vice you can (for no one knows better than 
yourself what you have it in your power to 
do),—well—if not, you leave my house that 
day, whether Lady Fitzarthur engages you 
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or not, and find a home where and how you 
can. Except at Mr. Somerset's,” added she 
turning sharply round, after a short pause, 
during which the heavings of her stout person 
had betrayed how powerfully she was excited 
—“except at Mr. Somerset’s—you shan’t go 
there if J can help it, that I warn you!” 

‘Ah, Ma’am, I have thought of it—and 
thought of it; and I am sure that my resolu- 
tion is right—that I ought not to yield . . .” 

“Very well, Ma'am! neither ought I—so 
now we understand each other !” 

And, with an expression of furious defiance, 
Mrs. Thompson waved her hand, as though to 
put an end to the interview. 

But Marie still stood there. Sad thoughts 
and bitter were rushing through her soul! 
It seemed to her that she was standing there 
for the last time—bidding a long farewell to 
the home, that, dreary as it had been, was 
still the home of her youth. 

“Ah! Mrs. Thompson,” cried she, with a 
burst of feeling, startling from its contrast to 
her usually reserved and timid demeanour, 
‘one day, perhaps, you will know me better. 
You have, indeed, fed me, and sheltered me, 
but you have never read my heart! that has 
remained sealed to you from the beginning— 
yet it has neither been ungrateful nor untrue. 
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And many a bitter pang has wrung it beneath 
your roof, though you knew it not! many a 
weary night have I gone to rest, and longed 
to wake no more in this world! But it is 
past! We know not our own selves, and, 
perhaps, I have been faulty—dull—deficient ; 
others might have pleased you better—yet 
I feel that I have not been thankless—never 
have I ceased to bless you in my heart, both 
you and yours! nor shall the charity that 
shielded me, be forgotten—my prayers shall 
daily ascend to Heaven for you !” 

There was silence in the room, when the 
girl’s low earnest tones had ceased—Honoria 
remained half hid behind the window.curtains, 
and Mrs. Thompson sat with averted face, and 
made no sign. Once, indeed, she slightly 
shrugged her shoulders, but what were her 
inmost feelings, as those touching words came 
bursting forth from the depths of that poor, 
oppressed, and wounded, yet all-forgiving 
spirit, none but herself could know. 


All now was consternation in the Thompson 
intérieur ; and Marie’s value rose incalculably 
in their estimation, now that they were about 
to lose her. Mr. Somerset, too! what would 
he do, when he should discover that his favou- 
rite had departed—had actually made a gover- 
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nea of herself? Would he not rush to the 
rescue, and force her to accept a home with 
him? And in such a case, what might not 
her influence effect? For Mrs. Thompson 
never for a moment doubted that she would 
use it to the injury of herself and her daugh- 
ters ! 

But there was no help for it! the evil was 
done! Honoria came down the next day to 
luncheon with the intelligence that all was 
settled between Lady Fitzarthur and Marie— 
that the lady’s carriage was to meet her at 
some station the followmg morning—and she 
was to have a hundred and twenty guineas a 
year—actually a hundred and twenty guineas ! 
And she was packing up her few books and 
clothes now, and had desired her, (Honoria) to 
say very respectfully to Mrs. Thompson, that 
she requested to be allowed to spend the after- 
noon with Lady Henry, as it was her last day. 

The matter was past hope. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘Je vous ai quitté san retour— 
Déja ma barque fugitive 
S’eloigne a regret de la rive 
J’affronte de nouveaux orages ; 
Sans doute & de nouveaux naufrages 
Mon fréle esquief est dévoué ; 
Et pourtant a la fleur de lage 
Sur quels écueils, sur quels rivages, 
N’ai-je pas déja échoué ?’ 
LAMARTINE. 


Gilo’ster.— Witness my tears—I cannot stay to speak.- 
Eleanor.————_~————all comfort go with thee, 
For none abides with me.— 
Kine Henry VI. 


In the deserted school-room, an attic looking 
on the Belgravian street, Marie sat alone, the 
last evening of her stay in Mrs. Thompson's 
house. Her few boxes were standing by the 
door, corded, and ready for departure—a little 
heap of ashes in the ffreless grate, betrayed 
that she had been occupied in that saddest of 
all duties—destroying the written records of 
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bygone years. Melancholy task! to obliterate 
these cherished footmarks of friendship, that 
long remained visible on the arid sand of life ! 
Lo! a moment has annihilated them! They 
are gone—and, perhaps, many of the feelings 
that prompted them, have vanished as entirely! 

Into this silent chamber the moonlight 
streamed, imparting to it, in spite of its homely 
and almost sordid furniture, a something of 
poetic grace, wholly foreign to its actual cha- 
racter. The venerable pianoforte against the 
wall, long since grown wheezy and past use, 
but pensioned off, as it were, and allowed 
house-room, in consideration of past services, 
shone in the mellowed light with a polish its 
daylight-hours had long foresworn—the old 
square table, with its ragged baize cover, 
loomed massive and imposing in the distance, 
as it never did by day—the quaint old bureau, 
scarcely safe to open, still less to use, whose 
veteran mahogany time had fairly blackened, 
had something picturesque in its carved out- 
lines, its slender greyhound feet, and old- 
fashioned brass keyholes that glittered in the 
moonlight. Even the very maps on the walls 
—the common prints over the chimney-piece, 
and the nameless collection of books, and 
heterogeneous litter scattered about, were 
‘imbued with a certain artistic beauty by the 
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magical effect of that light, which, like a 
gentle and loving spirit, conceals or softens all 
the rugged points it chances to meet, and 
brings out caressingly, as it were, to view, all 
the fair and beauteous ones. 

And by the window sat Marie, her eyes 
fixed upon the moon, which seemed to smile 
down upon their pure and spiritual beauty. 
Her look and attitude were singularly expres- 
sive of dejection. The fair, statue-like hands 
loosely folded on her knees, as she leant back 
with an entire but unconscious self-abandon- 
ment—the tears that fringed the long dark 
lashes, delaying, as it were, to fall—the 
wistful expression “of the up-turned face, 
softened by the moonlight into a beauty almost 
unearthly—all spoke of deep and melancholy 
abstraction. 

On her return from Lady Henry’s, she had 
sent in a humble request to Mrs. Thompson to 
be permitted to take leave of her; but that 
lady had desired she should be informed that 
she no longer recognized any such person; and 
with this harsh message poor Marie had been 
fain to retire to the solitary school-room. 
And there she now sat, recalling the unevent- 
ful but melancholy years she had spent in this 
very chamber, from the day—how well she 
remembered it!—-when, in her coarse black’ 

VOL. II. I 
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frock, she had first accompanied her cousins 
down to dessert, and gazed with tearful eyes 
at the smart muslins and black sashes that 
formed their slight mourning for her lost 
mother. 

How recollections crowded upon her! .. . 
words long ago uttered—circumstances long 
since forgotten, recurred to her now, with 
strange distinctness! She remembered the 
time when—yet a child—she had learned 
instead of teaching; when the daily governess 
—poor, hard-worked, ill-paid dependent, her- 
self—made her feel, unintentionally perhaps, 
but oh! how bitterly !—the nameless differ- 
ence between her own position and that of her 
more fortunate cousins—she recalled the mor- 
tification her childish, and then untutored 
pride, had suffered at every turn—the anguish 
of her young heart, when she realized what it 
was 


to seek—to strive—to yearn 
For human love—and never quench that thirst— 
To pour the soul out—winning no return 
O’er fragile idols—by delusion nurst 


She remembered, too, how at length she had 
perceived that beneath that struggle and that 
anguish there lurked a hidden flower, which, 
would she but stoop to pluck it, might be 
worn in her bosom, and bring peace there— 


? 


OOS 
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how, gradually, as the spirit within her grew 
more subdued by suffering, it had seemed to 
her, that to soothe the sorrows of others, and 
to work their comfort, was a vocation worthy 
of the angels! Then followed the remem- 
brance of long evenings of solitary study in 
this very room, when both study and medita- 
tion had grown dear—then—the change from 
the toil of learning by herself, to the far 
harder drudgery of imparting that knowledge 
to another—and lastly, the gradual settling 
down to the plodding, wearisome, hopeless life 
of a governess, with all its responsible and 
self-denying duties. 

But suddenly there arose a thought of 
Edith, and her sweet image flitted across the 
scene, smiling gently in the moonlight. She 
recalled the romance of their first acquaint- 
ance, begun by the merest accident—the in- 
terest of their stolen interviews—rare, but 
oh! how prized—on the balcony—the three 
knocks on the partition wall (for their rooms 
adjoined), with which they were wont to ex- 
change their secret good night—then the 
entire devotion and confidence of their subse- 
quent friendship, down to the sad parting of 
this very day. But other thoughts succeeded, 
and from them she strove to turn away—she 
had sternly resolved to forswear all such! 

12 
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Presently, a low tap at the door announced 
the maid with her supper. This girl had, on 
more than one occasion, behaved with consi- 
derable impertinence to Marie, whom, in the 
coarseness of her uneducated nature, she chose 
to consider as occupying a position little less 
dependant than her own; but now her heart 
smote her for many a rude speech, and piece of 
intentional neglect, long ago forgiven and for- 
gotten by the gentle object of them. 

‘‘What is the matter, Susan?” Marie in- 
quired, as she observed the girl’s red eyes; 
‘have you had any bad news ?” 

Susan put down the tray, and covering her 
face with her hands, burst into fresh tears. 

“T seem fit to break my heart, Miss,” 
sobbed she, at length; “‘I don’t know how 
tis—I can’t abear myself, and you agoing to- 
morrow—and all! If ever there was a angel 
in this world, it’s yourself; and then I ’mem- 
bers how often I’ve made you ring and ring 
for them walking shoes, which, if I hadn’t 
thought it was demeaning of myself, I wouldn’t 
have done it. But oh, Miss Marie! you'll for- 
give me, for I haven’t scarcely touched my 
victuals since I heard we was to lose you. I 
don’t know whatever I shall do when you're 
gone.” | 

Tears rose to Marie's eyes at these words, 
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for the voice of kindness sounded strange in 
her ears ; but she smiled too, as she answered— 

“You only feel what all the world does, 
Susan. It is natural, when we are about to 
lose a friend, to reproach ourselves with any 
faults we may have committed. But I dare 
say I have often been wrong myself—often 
unreasonable with you.” 

“No, Miss Marie!” Susan cried, suddenly 
stopping short in the midst of her sobs, with a 
gesture of indignation, as though her own cha- 
racter were unjustly aspersed; and, jerking 
out her sentences in little short energetic 
snatches—“ No, not you. Not by no means. 
Never, Miss. You couldn’t do it. ’Tisn’t in 
you—and that’s why I feels so hurt. If you'd 
over given me a cross word, I wouldn’t mind 
it, but you was always a angel! even when 
I’ve kept you waiting and waiting for your 
things—dear me, ever so long—and intention, 
too, sometimes... .” 

** Never mind, Susan—I did not even know 
it, so you may comfort yourself with that 
thought.” 

“‘And precious little comfort too, Miss! 
When youre gone, I shan’t be able to stay in 
the place...” 

And folding her coarse pocket-handkerchiet 
into a solid lump, she kept flattening it, and 
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applying it, like a cushion, with both hands, 
first to one eye, then to the other. “¢ And 
we all know how you've been treated—nothing 
else have been talked of below this two days, 
and we all says that Missis deserve ‘ 

‘‘YIush, Susan! hush! When I was poor 
and friendless, your mistress took me in, and 
sheltered me—I cannot hear a word against 
her.” 

Marie rose as she said this, and opening a 
drawer, took out sundry little gifts, which she 
had prepared with her own hands for the 
different servants of the house. 

‘‘'These,” said she, “I give to you, to 
deliver as they are labelled. You will choose 
one for yourself. It is all I have to offer, with 
my thanks for your long and kind services, all 
of you—for I have little money of my own...” 

“Oh, Miss! don’t—please—don’t! I can’t 
abear it—I can’t indeed... ” 

And it was long before Susan’s tears could 
be arrested. 








But Marie had other scenes besides this to 
undergo. Every servant in the house would 
come up to wish her good-bye—to thank her 
for her keepsake, and exchange with her a few 
words of kindness and blessing. They all 
loved her; they all felt her value now that 
she was about to leave them. 
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At length she stole to Honoria—Honoria, 
who had studiously avoided her the last two 
days. There was something about this girl 
she could not comprehend. Though sullen as 
usual, and freezing in her demeanour, there yet 
lurked about her evidences of ‘some strong 
feeling within, which she seemed constantly en- 
deavouring to repress. That she did feel 
regret at losing her, Maric felt convinced ; 
but probably pride stood in the way of her 
yielding to it. She was still up now; sitting 
on the edge of her bed—her eyes red—her 
countenance the image of despair. But she 
turned sullenly away as Marie entered. 

“Ah, Honoria! let us part friends,” mur- 
mured the soft tones of that well known voice; 
‘“‘ whatever of strife and bitterness has been 
between us, let us part friends now. Who 
knows if we may meet again ?” 

Honoria looked round with a convulsed 
countenance, but she strove to render it calm 
and forbidding. 

‘‘T am no one’s enemy,” she said coldly— 
but in spite of herself her voice faltered. 

‘“‘ Be my friend then, now—this last night 
as you used to be—” pleaded Marie;—“‘say one 
kind word to me. After all, have we not been 
like sisters, till lately, when some strange de- 
lusion has poisoned your heart against me!” 
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“Do you call it strange?” asked Honorta, 
with averted face; ‘‘ we differ then—I call it 
only natural to abhor those who come between 
us and our happiness.” 

‘¢ Wonoria, have I done that ?” 

‘You know you have!—Mr. Edgecumbe 
liked me till you stepped in between us, and 
drew him away by your arts. He is wild 
about singing, and of course we all know your 
powers in that way. J don’t siny.” 

Marie sighed; she felt the impracticability 
of reasoning with such a mind—of combating 
such prejudices. But she would not be dis- 
heartened. On this last night, none but gen- 
tle and forbearing words should pass her lips. 

‘‘Ah! IJlonoria,” said she, “if I did come 
between you and happiness, which I cannot— 
I cannot believe—at least, it was done un- 
consciously. I never thought—I do not now 
think—-Mr. Edgecumbe cared for you.” 

“Did you come here to tell me that?” 
cried Honoria, furiously ;—‘did you come 
here only to insult me ?” 

“ Honoria, hear me.—You might reproach 
me afterwards, if I did not speak the truth to 
‘you now. I dare not mislead you—TI dare 
not withhold from you my own conviction that 
with regard to his feelings, you delude your- 
self. JI think so from the bottom of my heart, 
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but it is possible that I may be wrong ‘ 
Marie stopped; and drew her breath short 
and quick ‘‘T imagined that he cared for 
me, and yet you sce I was mistaken—" 

She tried to smile, as she said this—such a 
smile! it was sad to behold! But Honoria still 
sat with averted face, and made no answer. 

“And if 1 am wrong,” continued Marie, - 
laying her hand on the stiff unyielding arm, 
and speaking with an angel’s gentleness, 
“then, indeed, Honoria, all is now free before 
you. I am going—I shall no longer be here 
to stand between you and happiness, as you 
fancy [ have done. For the future, at least, 
I am—I must be—harmless. See—judge for 
yourself. I might have remained—you know 
your Mamma is, at this moment, deeply 
offended with me for quitting you—yct I am 
going—gvuing where I can never see Mr. 
Edgecumbe more. Is this trying to injure 
you '—is this trying to allure him from you?” 

Honoria moved uneasily in her chair — 
“T don’t know what to think,” said she, 
moodily ; ‘‘ Mamma says you are so deceitful, 
and that you are probably going to meet him, 
after all. Tm sure, between one and another, 
I don’t know what to believe.” 

“ Believe me, Honoria, when I assure you 
solemnly, that | am going chiefly to avoid all 
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chance of meeting him. If you could but 
know how bitter it is to me even to hear his 
name, you would no longer doubt what I 
say ... . And when have you known me 
deceitful—you, who have known me? when 
did I tell you the thing that was not? Ah! 
Honoria, your heart pleads for me—your heart 
vouches for my truth... .” 

Ifonoria wept bitterly, but she answered 
not. She suffered Marie, however, to take her 
hand, and this was something. 

‘“T ask nothing of you,’—continued Marie, 
“but to remember me with kindness. Let 
the thought of me lead you to struggle against 
your headstrong will—your selfishness—your 
passionate temper—and if, at some future time, 
your Mamma shonld relent, and suffer us 
again to hold communication together, how 
happy it will make me to find that (per- 
haps, partly for my sake,) you have endea- 
voured to cure your faults, and have suc- 
ceeded. Ah, Honoria! I should then, indeed, 
be rewarded for all I have suffered in this 
house !” 

But ;|Honoria had covered her face with her 
hands, and was weeping passionately. ‘ Don’t, 
dan’t talk so,” cried she; “I don’t deserve 
it. I am a wicked wretch, and I can’t bear 
to hear such words.” 
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‘‘ Don't say so, dearest,”—-murmured Marie, 
soothingly —“ don’t accuse yourself unjustly. 
You have always been kind and affectionate to 
me till lately, and I should be ungrateful if 
I did not admit that my chief interests, my 
chief pleasures, all these long years, have been 
derived from you.—And now, all bitterness is 
past between us, my Honoria, and we are 
friends again! How that thought comforts me ! 
Now I will ask you to do me a service—” 

Honoria strove to arrest her sobs, and raised 
her head to listen— 

“It is to say to that dear old man—to Mr. 
Somerset—something affectionate for me when 
Tam gone. I never could express half the 
gratitude I felt—there were reasons—I need 
not enter into them.— But now that your 
heart is open to me, Honoria—now that we 
are about to separate, you will believe my 
assurance that my affection for that kind, 
good old man has never been sullied by the 
miserable motives attributed to it. I have 
loved him for himself—for his kindness to me, 
felt, oh ! so deeply—for his worth .. . .” 

‘*] never thought you wanted his money,” 
said Honoria, moodily; “I have often told 
Mamma and the others so; but when they 
take up a thing, there’s no moving them! 
they're like mules—” 
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“‘ Perhaps they will think differently, some 
day! I hope so————And you will give my 
message ?” 

“When I have an opportunity-———" 

‘Thanks, dear Honoria—you will tell him 
it was my own wish to be a governess, and 
that nothing can alter that wish—nothing on 
earth—it is equally for my good and for my 
happiness.” 

Marie wrote a few parting lines to Mrs. 
Thompson, touching in their sweet and gentle 
spirit. Then she knelt down to pray for her, 
and for her children—that they might be 
blessed in their going out, and in their coming 
in—that all things might work together for 
their good; and that, if possible, they might 
learn to look on life in a better spirit. 

And she laid her head upon her pillow for 
the last time beneath that roof, and her sleep, 
on which the moonbeams shone, was peaceful 
us that of an infant. And all night long, 
Honoria paced up and down her chamber 
underneath, striving to still the beating of her 
miserable heart!—oh! so miserable !—and 
every now and then pausing to look out upon 
the starry heavens, and long that she could 
but fly to their tranquil depths, and be at rest 
again! ... at rest / 
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But there was no rest for her! 

At length the cold light of morning began 
to dawn upon the earth, and the maonlight 
and the starlight held their sweet sovereignty 
no more. Who does not know that most dis- 
mal of all the hours, when the night and the 
day seem as though struggling for pre-emi- 
nence ? Many a weary watcher by the bed of 
sickness has this hour found gazing on the fea- 
tures of the beloved, with a shiver of increased 
anguish and foreboding! Many a spirit has 
winged its flight to ‘the better land! There 
is no period of the day or night—not the dark 
hour of midnight—that is so fraught with 
gloomy influences as this—when the new-born 
day is feebly struggling into cheerless and 
unwelcome existence. Then the eyes, that all 
night long have shone clear and unwavering, 
grow heavy at last—the mind that has been 
strong to watch, and to endure, becomes con- 
fused—the frame that has been glowing with 
inward excitement, grows relaxed and chill. 
There is no influence more dispiriting than this 
fading of the poetic moonlight into the cold 
reality of dawn—this lingering death of the 
starlit and mysterious night. 

But soon the household began to be astir, 
and servant after servant, came up to Marie’s 
room to offer their several services. The 
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churlish footman, who had never been too ready 
to perform even the most, trivial offices for one 
who was a dependent in the family, came 
voluntarily now to carry down her boxes; the 
butler, observing how poor a cord secured 
them, hurried down for a piece of his own, and 
condescended to fasten them himself; the 
housekeeper gloomily observed, that they 
should ‘‘miss the sweet young lady’s gentle 
voice in the house, and pity, to be sure, some 
people couldn’t take pattern by other people, 
which it would be all the better for high and 
low if they did.” Even the cook was not 
without her own peculiar sympathy, proved by 
the fresh egg she sent up with the breakfast, 
and the request “that Miss Marie would try 
to eat it—it was so fresh.” 

At length all was ready ; but as Marie was 
softly descending the stairs, that she might not 
disturb her relations, Honoria’s door suddenly 
burst open, and that young damsel darted out, 
all pale, haggard, and dishevelled—and seizing 
her round the neck, showered tears and bless - 
ings upon her—then muttering some incoherent 
exclamations, half broken by sobs, she rushed 
back again, and closing her door, locked it, and 
threw herself upon the bed in an agony of grief 
and remorse. 

Marie was much affected by this incident;— 
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but she had no-time for thought; in another 
moment she was in the hall, surrounded by the 
servants, who had collected to witness her 
departure. Not a dry eye was to be seen. 
‘““God bless you!—God send you happy !— 
we wish you every blessing—” was heard on 
all sides, and eager hands were stretched out 
to grasp hers. 

She looked from one to the other—her sweet 
face became convulsed—she strove to speak, 
but could not. ‘Thanks, thanks”’—was all 
she could say, as the tears coursed one another 
down her cheeks ;—“ thanks for all...” 

And thus, surrounded by tears and blessings, 
she crossed, for the last time, that ungenial 
threshold, and descended the well-known steps. 
A pang, such as those feel who are forced to 
leave the safety and shelter of home for the 
bleak thoroughfares of the world and it 
was over!... she was gone! and that house 
should know her no more!... 
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CHAPTER IX. 


, 


~’tis an accident that Heaven itself provides. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


‘Gold alone does passion move, 
Gold monopolises love,— 
A curse on her, and on the man 


Who this traffic first began.’ 
CowLey. 


6 





And for thy treachery, what’s more manifest.’ 
Kine Henry VI. 


Mr. SOMERSET returned to town somewhat 
unexpectedly. His movements were always 
more or less uncertain, but on the present 
occasion, having felt for some days less strong 
and cheery than usual, he had taken a 
sudden determination to return to London, 
and to the society (each day becoming more 
essential to him) of his affectionate relations. 
And the yellow chariot had no sooner deposited 
him at his own door, than, taking his gold- 
headed cane in his hand, he set off to the 
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Thompson’s house, hoping to catch them before 
they went out for their usual afternoon’s drive. 
He thought, poor simple-hearted old man, to 
occasion them a pleasant surprise; and per- 
haps, too, to be pressed to partake of their 
dinner, and spend the evening with them. 

With these hopes strong in his mind, he 
set forth briskly on his way, and actually 
made twice his usual number of steps without 
stopping. But some object in the street sud- 
denly attracting his notice, habit was too 
strong for him, and he paused on the thick 
cane for some moments. 

We too, perhaps, may be allowed to pause, 
to remark, in the words of the poet, how 


‘On little things, as sages write, 
Depend our human joy and sorrow.’ 


A man drops his glove, and, stopping to 
pick it up,.escapes by a single instant the fall 
of heavy wood-work, that would have crushed 
him to death. <A servant girl, hearing her 
lover's voice in the area, leaves her guttering 
candle too near the lucifers, and a spark occa- 
sions the destruction of. the house. One man 
in a railway carriage, seated with his back to 
the engine, is instantaneously launched into 
eternity, by a train running into his own; 
whilst another, who has fallen asleep in the 
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opposite corner, escapes unhurt. A sportsman 
misses his aim, and in his mortification at 
having done so, points his gun with envious 
longing at the retreating pheasant, while the 
powder flask in his breast coat-pocket, into 
which a spark has fallen, explodes with 
awful violence, but, bursting outwardly, 
his arm being directed upwards, and wholly 
away from his body—that body escapes un- 
injured. 

And not only in thrilling escapes like these, 
that affect the lives of men, but in all that 
concerns their various fortunes, do we see the 
most insignificant circumstance often form the 
centre from which, like circles round a stone 
projected in the water, the most important and 
widely-spreading consequences arise. In no- 
thing is this more noticeable than in the dispo- 
sition of property. A thoughtless word—nay, 
the very omission of a word—may occasion, as 
they have ere now occasioned, the alteration 
of a will—the poverty, the life-long struggle 
of some—the wealth, though not necessarily 
the happiness of others. Let me not be 
misunderstood, however.—These trivial causes 
are no more the result of chance, as 
they might seem, than are the important 
events they produce—they are simply the 
means employed to bring about a certain end;— 
that end being the will of Providence Itself. 
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Most assuredly, the upholsterer who packed, 
and the upholsterer’s men who conveyed to 
Mrs. Thompson’s dwelling a certain large piece 
of marqueterie furniture, on the day of Mr. 
Somerset’s return to town, little thonght 
what important results would accrue from the 
arrival of the said piece of furniture at the 
particular moment when the waggon containing 
it stopped before her house. It so happened, 
that this took place only just before Mr. Somer- 
set walked up to it; but when he did so, the 
door not only stood mvitingly open, as though 
to encourage his entrance, but the butler and 
footman were both on the pavement examining 
the contents of the cart as they were lifted out, 
with that gaping sort of curiosity peculiar to 
their class. Perceiving this, and chuckling at 
the idea of the surprise he should occasion his 
relations, the old man slipped into the house 
unperceived by any one, and ascending the 
stairs with unwonted alacrity, made his way 
into the front drawing-room. Finding it 
empty, however, and conjecturing that the 
ladies of the family were upstairs, preparing 
for their afternoon drive (for he could faintly 
hear their voices above), he took refuge in the 
back drawing-room, and placed himself on a 
sofa close to the folding-doors, which were just 
ajar, and through which he meditated a sudden 
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presentation of himself to the astonished vision 
of Mrs. Thompson and her daughters. Poor 
old man! as he sat there, panting with the 
exertion he had made, and bending forward 
with a certain air of feebleness—his hands 
leaning on his knees, which every now and 
then he slightly patted in the innocent gratifi- 
cation of his own thoughts, whilst a smile, 
half kindly, half arch, played upon his beauti- 
ful countenance—who could have looked at 
him with other than a feeling of interest and 
reverence. 

At length the voices were on the stairs—and 
growing louder and louder,—they approached 
—the front drawing-room door opened, and 
Mrs. Thompson and her daughters were in the 
next room. Then the old man was slowly 
rising to make his entry through the folding- 
doors, when he was suddenly arrested by the 
sound of his own name—distinctly—emphati- 
cally repeated. He was delighted. He would 
wait now! What astonishment might he not 
create, by the repetition to them of their own 
words! it was worth anything! he chuckled 
with delight at the idea, 

‘ Anne Jane, have you got the note I dic- 
tated to Mr. Somerset ?” Mrs. Thompson was 
heard to inquire. 

Some kindness on her part—thought the old 
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man ; perhaps a note to ask me to dine with 
them, whenever I arrive! She is a good 
woman—a worthy being! But I shall tell 
her I was coming without any invitation ! 

“Yes, I’ve got it here, Ma,’—replied the 
voice of Anne Jane; ‘‘ we can leave it when 
we go out, you know—we pass his door.” 

“Well! don’t let it be forgotten, that’s 
all! he may be here any day now—any mo- 
ment, in fact !” | 

‘“‘T was right,” soliloqguised Mr. Somerset— 
“excellent creature! always kind— always 
thinking of me !”—and he smiled to himself. 

“ Ah! dear!” sighed Mrs. Thompson, who 
appeared to be moving about, and who was, 
in fact, putting away her various working im- 
plements ;—“‘to think of that dreadful old bore 
again !—the long talks, and the long walks, 
and the long twaddles! Jn-sufferable! .. . 
Well! the reward is worthy of the labour, 
that’s one thing |” 

“If that artful Marie should not get it 
instead » 

‘“Ah! And how we are ever to account 
to him for her absence, I don’t know. He 
will never stand her being a governess !” 

‘“We must say she is on a wsit to Lady 
Fitzarthur 7 

“He will soon find out the truth... ” 
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“Not at first, at any rate; and he’s 
breaking! breaking fast! ‘ 

‘“‘ Mademoiselle used to say” (this was in 
Honoria’s harsh tones)—“‘ that if you wished a 
person dead, they always throve upon it . 

“ Ah !—well! Ae won’t thrive upon any- 
thing much longer !—I’ve watched him— 
and he’s very much altered of late—walks 
weaker... .” 

“The carriage is at the door, Ma’am,” said 
a servant, entering. 

‘‘Here, take my cards, and the ‘Court 
Guide’ Are you ready, girls? Robert, 
the parasols ! and—first, open the windows.” 

A sort of bustle—steps moving to and fro 
—a sudden puff of fresh outward air—a door 
clapping from the draught—then footsteps de- 
scending the stairs, some light and rapid, others 
following more ponderously—and the whole 
party were gone. There was a short delay below 
—voices about the dining-room door, as though 
in discussion, perhaps respecting the newly 
arrived piece of furniture—then the house- 
door was shut—the butler slowly retreated to 
the lower regions, and’ all was once more 
silent ! 

Silent—but not still! There was vehement 
anguish striving in one heart! 

That poor old man! There he sat-—his 
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hands clasped upon his knees! he seemed to have 
fallen suddenly into an abyss, from which he 
struggled vainly to raise himself. Yet, though 
a strange sense of bodily weariness oppressed 
him, his mind had, perhaps, never been more 
keenly—-more sensitively alive it was 
working amid a tumult of bitter and struggling 
emotions ; whilst there was a dull, heavy sense 
of pain at his heart, as new as it was dreadful. 
He was an old man for such a blow—he felt a 
kind of compassion for himself as he thought 
so | 

It all seemed like a dream! He had been 
so utterly unprepared for it, that, when the 
first dreadful words sounded in his ears, he 
could not believe them—they had paralysed 
him with horror and amazement. He had 
striven to rise—to speak—to cry out but 
he had been unable! and ere he had recovered 
from the first shock, all had been over—and 
they—the cruel ones, who had thus stabbed 
him to the heart—were gone! .... A few 
brief moments had sufficed to tear up by the 
roots the sweet remembrances—the fond illu- 
slons—of years ! 

Mechanically he looked round. The room 
—a moderate sized Belgravian back drawing- 
room, handsomely, though somewhat gaudily, 
furnished, contained one or two good pictures, 
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which had been his own gift to Mrs. Thomp- 
son. As his glance fell on these, he recalled, 
with singular distinctness, her looks—her very 
words on his presenting them; then his eyes, 
growing each moment more dim, turned slowly 
from one to another of the familiar objects 
around him. He had spent many happy hours 
in that house, but they were over now—he 
should spend such no more ! 

A breath of wind from the open windows of 
the adjoining room stole across him with an 
indefinable sense of soothing—it seemed like 
something pure and wholesome, where all else 
was corrupt and poisonous. In this house, he 
felt imprisoned—overcome by the infected air 
—scarcely able to contend against the bodily 
weakness that each moment was increasing. 
But he must go—he felt that he must rouse 
himself, and go. Making a powerful effort, 
he rose at length; and, pausing painfully at 
every step, descended the stairs. To see him 
then, one might have fancied him years older 
than when he mounted those stairs so short a 
time ago. 

And thus—thought he, as he stopped to 
draw his labouring breath—thus, slower yet, 
and to others with even more laborious effort, 
shall these aged limbs be borne for the last 
time down other stairs than these, when Death 
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shall have seized them in his grasp! ... . 
Death !—and to all in this house I am worse 
than dead already ... . : 

The door of the dining-room stood open— 
he entered it—and glanced wistfully around 
—he thought of the hospitable welcome that 
had so often gladdened him there — of the 
times without number, when he had sat at 
that board, an honoured and a cherished guest, 
as he hud beheved—of his entire trust in—his 
perfect affection for those of whose bread 
he had partaken and he sighed! Poor old 
man! such a sigh!—it came from the very 
bottom of his grieved heart. 

Then he turned to go. His eyes were dim ; 
but he made shift to open the house-door.— 
All he wished, was to escape unseen; and in 
this he succeeded. He crossed that threshold 
he should never cross again! and, with a 
trembling hand, he closed the door behind 
him ! 





The fresh air revived him—there was some- 
thing in its influence that presently enabled 
him to draw his breath more easily. It was 
the hour when all London is abroad, intent on 
objects of business or of pleasure; and, to the 
latter, the Belgravian world seems in general 
the most addicted. Heavy carriages, with 

VOL. II. K 
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athletic footmen, swung past him, as he feebly 
bent his way back to his own house; well- 
appointed broughams shot about in all direc- 
tions—the minnows of the stream; and gay 
barouches, with their languidly-reclining in- 
mates, glided smoothly along—their luxurious 
motion no bad type, as I have often thought, 
of the lives of some of their fair occupants. 
For is there not the same continual excite- 
ment of rapid whirling movement through the 
streets, and through the world—the same 
ever-changing variety of scene—the same tem- 
porary elevation above those struggling, weary, 
mud-bespattered poctons who swarm along the 
thoroughfares of life? A few slight jolts 
there are, indeed, for what road is altogether 
free from them—and a few mortifications and 
heart-burnings; for what existence, however 
guarded and hemmed in by the soft defences 
of luxurious refinement, is wholly secure 
against the influence of external circum- 
stances? An east wind, we know, will pene- 
trate everywhere; and so will certain feelings 
called envy, jealousy, and the like—the east 
winds of the soul—that find their way through 
portico-ed doorways into softly carpeted sa- 
loons, quite as easily as into the lowest and 
most poverty-stricken mud hovel. Collisions 
there are, too, occasionally, between rival 
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equipages, which occasion no small excite- 
ment and confusion—but these form the ex- 
ception — not the rule ;—on the wholé, the 
even and luxurious tenor of the way is, 
perhaps, as well kept in the fashionable ex- 
istence, as in the fashionable drive. 


When Mr. Somerset reached his own house, 
he walked straight into his library. On his 
table lay a letter from Mrs. Thompson, directed 
by Miss Anne Jane. He sat down, slowly put 
on his spectacles, and spreading it before him, 
began to read. It was follows :— 


_“ Dearest Sir, 

‘We want to secure your dining with 
us any day you arrive. The house has been 
worse than dull since your departure, and for 
my own part, I have been quite unhappy with- 
out the pleasant chats Iam so used to. The 
girls too, are really the worse for the want of 
their usual walks; in short, it is plam we 
cannot do without you, and you are very 
unkind to stay so long away from people who 
love you and value your society, as do my 
young trio, and 


Your most affectionate and grateful 
Letitia THOMPSON.” 
K 2 
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He read this note over three separate times, 
and still remained there, gazing at it. At last, 
a tear rolled down his aged check, and drop- 
ped upon the page—but he wiped it hastily— 
almost impatiently—away. 

This then was the woman in whose affection 
he had so trusted—who had nursed him in 
sickness—entertained him in health, received 
his confidences—been his intimate companion 
for years! It had all along been done for the 
sake of gain—for the love, not of him, but of 
his gold/ ... 

And not she alone, but her children! She 
had poisoned the hearts of those young girlsk— 
she had taught them to look forward to his 
death—to watch for every symptom of in- 
creasing weakness and decay! Yet, he had 
done them no wrong! Why might he not live 
his ‘natural lease of life?’ Why should they 
begrudge him the short respite that yet re- 
mained before he must ‘ go hence, and be no 
more seen?’ Had he not been good to them ? 
Had he not cherished them as his own—and 
could they not have waited, yet a little 
while? ... No! it was all his gold—that 
accursed gold! How he loathed the very 
thought of it! 

“Gold!” said he to himself, as he recalled 
some well-known lines— 
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‘Gold begets in brethren hate, 
Gold in families debate, 
Gold does friendship separate, 
- Gold does civil wars create ; 
These the smallest harms of it— 
Gold, alas! does dove beget.’ 


Then the thought of his son came suddenly 
over him, as he sat gazing at that letter ! 
Would his son have wished him laid in his 
grave, that he might inherit his gold? would 
he, when lending the succour of his arm to 
support the faltering steps, have noted with a 
cruel satisfaction, that each day they grew 
more feeble? ... No! the father’s heart 
refused to believe it. His boy—his noble- 
hearted boy, would have cherished him in his 
old age, and borne with his infirmities for the 
sake of his love ! 

He took off his spectacles, for the moisture 
had gathered within them—and folded his 
hands together.—‘‘God forgive them!” ex- 
claimed he, at length, looking slightly upwards. 
It was said with infinite fervour. 

He rang the bell—‘‘ Mowbray,” said he, in 
an unusually gentle voice,—‘“‘send and order 
post horses at once. I shall leave town again 
in an hour's time. Put up what I shall require 
for a few days—I am not sure how long I 
may be absent.” 
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“ Will you have nothing before you go, 
Sir?” 

“ Nothing—nothing.” 

“In an hour, did you say, Sir ?’ 

“An hour—at latest——Stay ! has Mrs. 
Thompson been here since I came ?” 

‘She drove to the door half-an-hour ago, 
Sir; but it was only to leave a note—her foot- 
man put it in the letter-box, but they were 
gone before I opened the door. I rather think, 
Sir, Mrs. Thompson don’t know you are re- 
turned. I put the note somewhere on the 
table here.” 

“T have got it—I have got it. Go down 
now, and desire the domestics, on no account, 
to mention that I have been in town at all— 
to say nothing about it do you hear ?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

‘“‘] am setting off again in an hour, and I 
don’t wish my movements chattered about.” 

“Very good, Sir.” 

“Tf my cousin should send to ask when I 
am expected, they will say they do not know 
—that it is quite uncertain—as, in fact, it is. 
They will not speak of my having been 
home at all—you understand ?” 

“ Perfectly, Sir—I will attend to it.” 

Whatever Mowbray might think in his own 
mind of his master’s motives for, this order 
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and sudden change-of plan, he kept, as he 
invariably did, his thoughts to himself. He, 
like all the servants, was well accustomed to 
the eccentricity of Mr. Somerset’s very uncer- 
tain movements, as well as to the species of 
mystery with which he often chose to envelope 
them ;—he knew, too, and so did they, that 
when an order for silence was seriously given, 
that order must be obeyed, or grave displea- 
sure, ending probably in dismissal, would be 
the consequence. Mr. Somerset's message, 
therefore, elicited little or‘no surprise below, 
and the few remarks it did call forth, were 
listened to with utter indifference by Mowbray, 
who, never known to betray a secret of his 
own in his life, was not a whit less discreet as 
regarded those of his master. 

In the meantime, whilst the preparations 
for departure were progressing, Mr. Somerset 
sauntered out again. He felt restless and 
miserable; he could not yet realise what had 
occurred—to his benevolent and noble mind it 
seemed incredible. Again and again, he asked 
himself whether it were not all a dream—a 
hideous dream, from which he should presently 
awaken ? 

As he slowly made his way along the pave- 
ment, heedless in what direction he turned his 
steps, his eye chanced to fall upon the figure 
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of a lady immediately in front of him, who 
was walking as slowly, and almost as feebly, 
as himself, whilst a beggar, with a child in 
her arms, was importuning her for charity. 

‘For the love of Heaven, give me a trifle, 
dear lady—a small trifle !” 

Something in the voice and manner ‘of the 
mendicant attracted Mr. Somerset’s attention, 
and he hastened his steps. 

‘““T don't like giving to beggars in the 
streets, my poor woman,” said a young and 
very sweet voice in front of him ;—‘TI never 
do it on principle, and I have really nothing 
about me at this moment.” 

“ But food! give me food for the child!” 
cried the other, louder and more pertinaciously ; 
“food! he has had but one crust to-day—the 
darling.” 

And the miserable infant, as though in cor- 
roboration of the words, set up a low, weak, 
plaintive cry that was piteous to hear. The 
lady’s heart was touched. 

‘“‘Follow me to that house you see there,” 
said she—‘ and you shall have bread for the 





child and yourself, and milk, too, if there 
is any !’* —— and she endeavoured to quicken 
her pace. ‘‘ But who are you, and where do 


you come from? you don’t look like a common 
beggar and she turned round, and sur- 
veyed the mendicant attentively. 
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‘My name’s Mary Bruce.” 

‘‘ Excuse me, Madam,” said Mr. Somerset, 
panting with the efforts he had made to over- 
take the pair,—“ excuse me, but I know some- 
thing of that young woman; and if you will 
permit me : 

The lady stopped on being thus addressed, 
and, turning, displayed to Mr. Somerset's 
view one of the sweetest faces he had ever 
beheld. He took off his hat, and, bowing low, 
with that ceremonious politeness peculiar to 
him in his communications with the gentler 
sex, remained standing, with his white hair 
exposed to the passing breeze. 
~ “ Put on your hat, Mr. Somerset—pray put 
on your hat,”—said Lady Henry, with a smile 
so bewitching, that the old man’s heart vowed 
her willing homage from that stant; ‘I am 
speaking to Mr. Somerset, I am sure. You do 
not know me, but I have often heard of you 
from a dear friend of mine, Miss Montgo- 
merie.” 

‘Madam, you do me too much honour ;”— 
and again the white hairs were uncovered ;— 
“Is it possible that I am speaking to Lady 
Henry Vernon?” 

She bowed a smiling assent. 

‘Then, Madam, if I may venture to say so, 
not having the honour of your ladyship’s ac- 
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quaintance, I am proud to have the opportu- 
nity of seeing a lady of whom IJ have heard so 
much, and whom to see, is, certainly, never to 
forget.” 

Lady Henry’s beautiful face was tinged with 
a slight blush, as the old man uttered these 
words in his own simple and earnest manner, 
and, at the same time she caught his glance 
of eloquent admiration. She pointed to the 
mendicant, who had remained near during this 
short dialogue. 

“You said you knew this young woman, 
Sir—surely she is not a common street 
beggar ?” 

‘“T have twice fallen in with her under 
rather peculiar circumstance. If your lady- 
ship will permit—if you will hand her over to 
me, I shall be glad, for my own satisfaction, to 
make some enquiry respecting her,” 

‘Indeed, I shall be only too m'ch obliged. 
In your hands”—with a smile of arch mean- 
ing—‘‘she is far better off, poor thing | than 
she would be in mine. She says ‘her child is 
in actual want of food, and I was jh going to 
take her to my house for some bread and milk. 
The poor thing does look starving.” 

Mr. Somerset’s eyes glistened, a little— 
‘ Madam, it was a kind intention-—but suffer 
me now to undertake the”, 
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He was interrupted by Lord Henry’s joining 
the group, arm-in-arm with his friend, Lord 
Cupar, who was well known to Mr. Somerset. 
Lord Henry .drew his wife's arm affectionately 
within his own. 

‘Harry, this is Mr. Somerset, of whom you 
have heard from Marie.” 

Edith made the introduction with a little 
gesture of indescribable grace. 

‘He saw me followed by this poor woman, 
who persisted ip begging, and he is good 
enough to say he will enquire into the parti- 
culars of her case.” 

‘Ah! there are sadly too many of them 
here,” sail Lord Henry, as he courteously 
acknowledged Mr. Somerset’s rather formal 
bow; ‘I believe, if one did right, one would 
hand them all over to the police, But Edith, 
are you not tiring yourself, my love ?” 

‘No, dear; I was going home, however— 
and now I will take your arm. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Somerset; I am glad, for Marie 
Montgomerie’s sake, that accident has thus 
brought us acquainted—she always speaks of 
you with such grateful affection.” 

“Madam, you do an old man too much 
honour—thanks—thanks for your kind words, 
they will be treasured as they deserve.” 

And Mr. Somerset bowed low to the beauti- 
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ful young woman, as she first bestowed upon 
one of her enchanting smiles, and then walked 
away, leaning on her husband’s arm. 

‘What a lovely creature!” he exclaimed to 
Lord Cupar, eagerly gazing after the pair; 
“ she has positively Heaven in her face.” 

‘‘ She zs lovely,” replied the other, warmly ; 
‘“‘ one of the handsomest women in London, in 
my opinion; and such a wife! Harry Vernon 
is a lucky fellow !” 

“He is a good sort of young man, is he 
not, my Lord? his countenance is open.” 

“Oh! he is the best fellow in the world— 
really a magnificent fellow. He is poor as a 
church mouse, but he has the heart of a 
prince, and does more good with his twopence 
half-penny a year, than that stingy brother of 
his, with his eighteen thousand. I heard such 
a nice trait of him the other day (and it is only 
one amongst many) of his giving up a clock 
he had ordered for his wife’s drawing-room, 
because a man, who was formerly a servant of 
his father’s, was about to be arrested for debt. 
The man had been simply unfortunate, neither 
faulty nor imprudent; he had a large family 
of motherless children dependant on him, and 
it would have been his ruin to have been 
thrown into jail, even for a time. He applied 
to Rona, who gave him ten shillings, and 
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twenty times as many hard words. Harry 
Vernon heard of it, sent for him, and paid the 
money down at once—a large sum for him— 
I was told this by the man’s half-brother, who 
happens to be my butler—he could not speak 
of it without tears.” 

Mr. Somerset had stopped short aang the 
relation of this anecdote, and was leaning on 
his stick, with a smile of ineffable delight play- 
ing about his mouth—once or twice he shook 
his head gently—but word he spoke not—he 
seemed to be lost in happy reflections—whilst 
Lord Cupar, who well knew his peculiarities, 
stood still beside him, patiently awaiting his 
pleasure. 

‘‘And that pretty creature—” said the old 
man, presently, with one or two thumps to the 
gold headed cane, “ she she went without 
her clock! She must have been prodigiously 
vexed with the fellow !” 

‘““Vexed! not she! you don’t know her! 
she encouraged him on the contrary—it was 
as much her doing as his. She wrote a note 
herself to Howell and James, to say she had 
ehanged her mind, and would not have it.” 

Upon this the old man took three or four 
long strides with such extraordinary rapidity as 
to leave Lord Cupar far behind; and drawing 
out his pocket handkerchief, blew his nose with 
sonorous violence. “I think,” said he, com- 
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ing again to a pause, and frowning heavily, 
I think I have taken a slight cold—coming 
out without my great coat, perhaps—inex- 
cusable at my time of life. A pretty trait that 
indeed, my Lord; I am glad you mentioned 
it.” And he slowly resumed his walk. 

‘‘T mention it whenever I can, to say the 
truth, in hopes it may come round to Rona’s 
ears a stingy dog! But, upon my word, 
Mr. Somerset, it seems to me that the less 
a man has, the more liberal he is with it. If 
possession be nine points of the law, they are 
the nine most stingy ones, gencrally speak- 
ing A bad observation, though, to make 
to you, whose whole life is one continued act 
of generosity.” 

At this the old man stopped short, and his 
face actually grew savage in its expression. 
He raised his gloved hand, and thumped the 
head of his cane with angry vehemence he 
looked as if he could have thumped Lord 
Cupar’s instead. 

‘You are mistaken, my Lord,”—said he, 
with stern severity—‘ grievously —lamentably 
mistaken ! my life is nothing of the kind, and 
whoever has told you so, has taken the liberty 
of meddling with what concerned him not, and 
asserting what is at variance with the truth— 
a practice,"—-Mr. Somerset suddenly stopped, 
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and confronted his companion—‘‘a practice 
which is, I lament to say, much too prevalent 
in the present day, and which I hold to be 
contemptible, utterly con—tempi—r—ble |” 

Thereupon, he shook his head with such 
intensity of indignation, that the movement 
communicated itself to his hat, which oscillated 
prodigiously, as he again took three hasty 
strides forward. 

‘Well, well! my dear Sir,’—Lord Cupar 
replied, smiling with a sort of good-natured 
amusement ; ‘the world will talk, you know 
—the world will talk; and if it be imperti- 
nent enough to set you down for a liberal 
man, and one not wholly unused to charitable 
deeds, why ! we all know how much credit to 
give to its reports! For my own part, I never 
believe above one half of what it says; and 
after such authority as yours—hearing it from 
the fountain head, as one may say, I shall 
make a point of setting you down in future as 
a careful—nay, a decidedly stingy man—some- 
thing like my friend Rona, in short.” 

Grinning with delight at this wit, which had 
the effect of relaxing the features of the mil- 
lionaire into a smile, Lord Cupar shook hands 
with him cordially, and set off at a rapid pace 
towards his own house in Grosvenor Square. 

Meanwhile Mr. Somerset, followed by the 
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mendicant, made his way deliberately into his 
library, and proceeded to subject her to a very 
rigid and searching examination; but as on 
former occasions, without eliciting from her 
the smallest particle of real information. That 
she was in the last stage of destitution, was 
evident from her appearance and that of her 
child, but who or what she was, and who or 
what the husband, of whom she still declared 
herself in search, it was impossible to discover. 

She had deteriorated in all ways since 
last Mr. Somerset saw her ;—she had sunk 
lower in the scale of wretchedness—she was 
more wasted—more haggard—more crushed. 
There were marks of cruel suffering upon that 
wistful yet vacant countenance—the large 
glittering eyes were larger—the hollow cheeks 
more sunken—the painful lines about the 
mouth more deeply marked. Hunger and cold 
had set their iron grip upon her beauty, and 
withered it with a premature decay. Her very 
life would wither soon, it seemed. 

And the miserable repetition of herself— 
her child—presented an appearance even more 
‘pitiable still. It was wasted to a skeleton, and 
though its clothes were in a somewhat better 
state than her own, still they scarcely sufficed 
to cover its shrunken limbs; whilst it looked 
forth from its mother’s arms with a wild, hun- 
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gry gaze, that never seemed to rest an instant, 
but reminded one of the furtive glance of an 
animal in search of prey. There was some- 
thing fearful in that glance—so unlike a child’s 
—watchful—keen—desperate. As one spoke, 
it followed every word, with imtense and 
searching scrutiny—seeming as though it com- 
prehended all; and, every now and then, there 
broke forth from it, suddenly, a long, low, dis- 
mal wail—the cry of famene, fearful to listen 
to. Then the mother would strive to soothe 
it, and with the same simple and endearing ex- 
pressions as of old, would press it to her bosom 
with a rapture of tenderness that seemed to 
light up the whole expression of her usually 
benighted face. 

Moved with compassion for the melancholy 
condition of the pair, Mr. Somerset summoned 
his housekeeper, and delivering them into her 
charge, desired that they should be provided 
with food, and with such articles of clothing as 
they seemed most to need. Then, taking her 
aside, he added a strict jinjunction, that when 
they left the house, they should be quietly fol- 
lowed, in order that their place of abode might 
be ascertained. 

As the poor creature shuffled humbly out of 
the room after the portly housekeeper, pressing 
in her arms the famished infant, whieh turned 
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itself eagerly round as it went, to keep its 
restless, craving, unnatural eyes still fixed on 
Mr. Somerset—his heart yearned towards them 
both with an indescribable feeling of tender 
compassion. Would that he could know who 
they were, and effectually relieve misery that 
seemed so fearful and helpless! They were 
too young too suffer thus ! 

He sat down and wrote a few lines to one 
of the numerous agents he constantly em- 
ployed, to carry out his benevolent objects,— 
recommending this young woman strongly to 
his notice, and desiring the most minute in- 
quiries to be made respecting her. Then he 
took another sheet of paper, and after a short 
pause, began a note to his lawyer. We give 
its contents as he wrote them. 


“ DEAR FRESHFORD,— 

‘‘ Have the goodness, immediately on the 
receipt of this, to destroy my Will, at present 
in your keeping. Circumstances have decided 
me on a totally different disposition of my pro- 
perty from that which I had made, and I shall 
speedily forward you instructions for the draw- 
ing up of a new Will. Be kind enough to 
acknowledge this letter by return of post 
to Beauvale Manor, and believe me, dear 
Freshford, 
he ‘“‘'Your’s, very faithfully 

‘“‘ JOHN SOMERSET.” 
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This epistle being written, and slowly re- 
read, he deliberately sealed it with his broad 
gold seal, and laid it beside the other, ready 
to go. Then he took up Mrs. Thompson’s 
note, and, setting fire to it, watched it, as inch 
by inch the eager flame devoured each false 
word—each deceitful sentence, till all had 
disappeared. Then he heaved a deep sigh—and 
remained lost in sad reflection. At length he 
rang for Mowbray.— These letters for the 
post send them immediately—and —— 
you have delivered my orders below ?” 

“Yes, Sir—thev all understand.” 

“Good. Step now yourself to Lady Henry 
Vernon’s—it is close by—and find out for me 
—(quietly, remember, no names—no re- 
marks!) Miss Montgomerie’s present direc- 
tion. She has left Mrs. Thompson’s.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

‘‘ No mention of me 

‘No, Sir.” . 

Whilst Mowbray was gone, Mr. Somerset 
wrote one more note—not for the post, but to 
be delivered by his housekeeper. My readers 
may possibly be able to guess its object better 
than Lord and Lady Henry Vernon could 
divine who was the donor of a certain beauti- 
ful clock which found its way upon their 
drawing-room chimney-piece, during the course 
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of the following afternoon. At first, they 
imagined it must be a mistake of Howell and 
James; but, on inquiry, they found that it 
had been ordered and duly paid for by a stout 
lady, who had called, asked to look at it, and 
desired that it should be at once conveyed to 
Lady Henry Vernon’s house. 

The mystification was complete. They 
taxed all their friends with a generosity of 
which each was obliged to confess himself or 
herself wholly innocent; they wearied them- 
selves with conjectures, and ended at last by 
being just as much in the dark, as they were 
at the beginning ; whilst the only person who 
might possibly have furnished them with a 
clue in the right direction—viz.: Lord Cupar 
—was gone into Derbyshire, where he, of 
course, heard nothing of the matter. 

When Mowbray returned with Miss Mont- 
gomerie’s direction, he found the travelling 
chariot at the door, and a little crowd collected 
round to stare at the four horses—a spectacle, 
by the way, that always seems to possess pecu- 
liar interest for the bas-peuple. And well it 
may, for it is one becoming each day more 
rare, and perhaps our children’s children may 
hear of it, but vainly hope to see. On the 
present occasion, the little mob of individuals, 
bent on errands requiring despatch, who stood 
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about gaping to see the magnate drive off, 
had not long to wait. For, look! he comes 
slowly forth, great-coated and shawled! But 
he pauses on the carriage step, and seems to 
raise himself with difficulty! . Ah! Mrs. 
Thompson was right! he does grow weaker— 
decidedly weaker, day by day! Her eye 1s 
keen, but she only perceives what he is con- 
scious of himself! . . . Mowbray’s strong arm 
is there, however ; and he is helped in at last 
—and the horses, with a plunge, have put the 
heavy chariot in motion. It swings at a brisk ° 
pace round the corner, and you may sce the 
good old man, with his white hat, sitting up- 
right in the centre of it as it bowls along ;— 
his hands, as usual, crossed upon his stick. 
But his heart has a weight upon it that he will 
not soon shake of—it seems to him like the 
oppression of that gold which his sordid rela- 
tions covet! It crushes him! he cannot bear 
up agaiust it ! . 
Away—away from the heartless, turbulent 
city, to the freedom, tranquility, and soothing 
rest of the country ! Away from long lines of 
dusty streets, teeming with eager, struggling 
life, to the beauties of the vocal grove—the 
shades of the favourite lime-tree avenue, 
where the bees hum, and the blue sky peeps 
athwart the fragrant branches! Away from sad 
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thoughts and harrowing recollections to peace- 
ful communion with One above from 
treacherous companionship, to solitude beside 
a grave | 

Away—away! the old man is weary, and 
seeks rest—he would set his house in order, for 
he must die—but first he would put away all 
harsh feelings—all angry emotions... . Well! 
he must pray! yes—without ceasing! . . and 
again and again, he clasps his hands, and mur- 
murs, ‘God forgive them !” 

But his heart is wrung with anguish, as he 
saysso!... : 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘ A perfect woman, nobly plann’d 
To warn—to comfort—to command— 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel’s light. 
W oORDSWORTH. 


~Have felt of love the venom’d dart 
When hope was flown ; 
Yet rests one solace to my heart : 
ROKEBY. 





‘The knight and the ladye fair are met, 
And under the hawthorn’s boughs are set.’ 
Lay or THE Last MINsrreL. 


THERE is perhaps no class In any country 
affording brighter specimens of moral and in- 
tellectual excellence—of true refinement of 
feeling, and purity of life, than the female aris- 
tocracy of England. It has its imperfections, 
indeed ; it is not all pure gold—base alloy is 
too frequently mixed up with it, and the 
worldly minded, the selfish, and the superci- 
lious are to be found among its ranks; but 
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the shadows of these, like thunder clouds in a 
masterly picture, do but bring out into clearer 
relief the bright objects to which they serve 
but as the sombre background. And _ the 
latter—the really high-born, high-bred, high- 
principled women of our land, how lovely and 
pleasant are they in their lives—how noble in 
their earnest benevolence—how blessed in their 
extended means of usefulness! They may 
not boast indeed the fascinating graces—the 
dazzling brilliancy of the women of the south, 
nor can our chill and misty climate vie with 
the brightness of Italian skies ; but who shall 
excel them in their stately homes—at their 
hospitable boards—among their blooming child- 
ren, or ministering to thew dependant poor. 
In all that constitutes a woman’s proper 
sphere, they stand pre-eminent, led by one 
pure and bright example, which if it be the 
highest in the land, is also assuredly the best 
worthy of imitation. 

Of this class, Lady Belharis afforded one of 
the fairest specimens. As noble in birth as in 
disposition, greatness had not been thrust 
upon her, neither had she gone forth to seek 
it; it had come naturally as it were—of itself. 
Brought up amid rank and splendour, she had 
married in the same sphere, nor had it ever 
entered into her mind to conceive the agonies 
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of that debasing spirit of competition, which 
forms the bane of so many English women. 
To those, indeed, whom fortune has placed on 
‘the top of her slippery ladder, as well as to the 
strong-minded and unworldly who contentedly 
dwell at its foot, it must furnish a spectacle at 
once pitiable and absurd, to witness the 
struggles, the artifices, and jealous contentions 
of the deluded ones, who are for ever toiling 
up its narrow and ricketty steps—their haughty 
contempt for those a grade below them—their 
adulation of others an inch above—their re- 
solute determination to resist all encroachment, 
and, as it were, ‘to hold their own’— yet their 
indefatigable endeavours to steal a march upon 
their neighbours, and outstep them in the 
difficult ascent !—all this might well provoke 
smiles as well as scorn. 
From such struggles, Lady Fitzarthur was, 
indeed, far removed. She could afford to be 
natural, condescending, and benevolent, with- 
out the fear of losing caste; she was too great 
to be afraid of becoming less—too secure in 
her high place to have an apprehension of 
being encroached upon. In her abode, there 
was kindness and consideration for all, from 
the noblest of her guests, down to the most 
insignificant of her servants. She could in- 
terest herself about the sick child of the hum- 
VOL. II. L | 
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ble curate in Lord Fitzarthur’s dependent 
village, and sympathise with the fears of its 
delicate mother, lest it should be marked with 
the small-pox, just as she would have done 
with those of some Duchess, whose daughter 
was destined to figure in the proudest of 
London ball-rooms. She could pity the 
motherless and neglected daughters of the 
neighbouring squire, advise them under the 
trials to which their father’s violent temper 
subjected them, and use her powerful influ- 
ence to obtain for them such indulgences as 
she knew they most coveted, just as heartily 
as though they had been refined and aristo- 
cratic, instead of high-shouldered, awkward, 
and unprepossessing. In short, she could be 
sympathising and christian in her intercourse 
with her fellow-creatures, whether with the 
very poor, who worshipped the ground on 
which she trod—or with the very rich, who, 
however little they may practise it themselves, 
are yet the first to appreciate true kindness 
and earnest worth in another ;—or, what is 
even more rare still, with those only slightly 
below her. For many people will be all 
affability to their actual inferiors, who yet 
insolently repel the advances of those one step 
beneath them, fearful lest these should attempt 
an invasion of that step. But then such 
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persons are generally either dissatisfied with 
their own position, or have experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in its attainment. They 
would beat down intruders, as they themselves 
were beaten down, Just as boys who have been 
tyrannised over at school, become invariably 
the worst tyrants in their turn. 

It was impossible to live with Lady Fitz- 
arthur, and not be struck with a certain har- 
mony of tone and feeling, so to speak—that 
seemed to emanate from herself, and pervaded 
her whole house,—creating an atmosphere of 
peace and repose around her, singularly re- 
assuring and consolatory. 


‘Ricca e bella—non men religiosa— 
E cortese a qualunque vi venia—’ 


Virtue and charity dwelt lovingly with her— 
justice and compassion make their home in her 
bosom. For involuntary weakness, she had a 
woman’s pitying forbearance—for virtuous 
effort, a soul-inspiring approbation—for afilic- 
tion, a sympathy truly christian and all-com- 
forting. In her suave presence there was an 
indescribable sense of encouragement and _ se- 
curity. Yet she could scarcely be called pop- 
ular in society—for she was too independent 
to lay herself out to please generally, and too 
sincere to affect anything she did not feel. 


r 
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Whilst, therefore, by those who really knew 
her, she was idolised,—by the world in general 
she was considered cold—vperhaps, even 
haughty. 

This is not unfrequently the case. The 
greatest favourites of society are those whose 
good, or rather, pleasing qualities, are purely 
superficial,—lying at the surface, like oil on 
troubled waters, concealing, we know not what 
of strife and turmoil beneath. Lady Fitz- 
arthur had never lived for the world, therefore, 
the world, albeit exempting her from its cen- 
sure, did not count her amongst its darlings ; 
—it was in the widely-extended circle of her 
family and friends, that her virtues, beautiful 
as they were, were felt and appreciated. 

Yet, strange to say, Marie’s first days under 
this genial roof were not days of peace—they 
were full of a deep and turbulent wretchedness. 
Her thoughts were far from the present scene, 
—dwelling mournfully among the memories of 
the past; and if, for a brief space, she suc- 
ceeded in recalling them, lo! phantom-like, 
in an instant, they were away again, flitting 
with shadowy feet among the graves of her 
dead hopes—haunting, like unquiet spirits, the 
scene of her former sufferings, and filling with 
low murmurs the silent chambers of her heart. 
The force of habit, too, was with her all power 
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ful. Irksome as had been her duties at Mrs. 
Thompson’s, each day’s repetition of them, had 
ended by rendering them not only endurable, 
but in a manner necessary to her, like those 
slender threads, which, separately, snap asun- 
der with a touch, yet, when twisted together, 
form a cable of irresistible strength. Many a 
weary one, toilmg on in the performance of 
imperative, but unwelcome duties, has felt 
this; and acknowledged that the patient tread 
of their own laborious feet has singularly 
smoothed for them the rugged path that must 
be followed. 

But Marie chafed, as it were, at her own 
melancholy—it grieved her that she could not, 
as yet, shake off her grief—she felt unreason- 
able—nay more—ungrateful. For in this 
house each seemed to vie with the other to 
show her kindness—to smooth her path, and 
strew it with the flowers of the wayside. She, 
who had hitherto known nothing but neglect 
and injustice, now found herself considered 
and looked up to; she, who had till now filled 
the place of a dependent, saw herself eagerly 
courted as a friend. But to all this she was 
as yet unable to respond; her reason acknow- 
ledged the grateful debt—her heart refused 
to confirm it. That heart appeared to her to 
have suddenly grown cold. Like a sapling 
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transplanted to a richer soil than its early 
growth knew, which, however duly tended, 
still droops on first leaving its own narrow 
corner, so she pined for the solitude of her 
shabby school-room, and even for the un- 
friendly faces that had never met hers with a 
smile. They were familiar—they were full of 
home; here, all—even the very kindness she 
met with, seemed strange. But, most of all, 
she pined for Edith, with a deep, passionate 
yearning that words could not express. Na- 
tures like hers, realise these emotions in a 
manner incomprehensible to others of less pow- 
erful affections. 

Lady Fitzarthur, with the true tact of her 
benignant nature, soon perceived that it was 
not kindness alone that Marie needed, but 
time—time, to restore to her sick heart its 
wonted tone. She must not only receive 
help—she must grow to love the hands 
that tendered it :—her confidence first won, 
her heart would speedily follow. : 

And so it proved. She soon began to ex- 
perience the tranquillising effect of the judi- 
cious kindness with which she was treated, and 
it awoke in her an earnest desire to prove her 
gratitude by every means in her power. How 
could she ever do enough for one who had 
sheltered her in her sorrow, with almost the 
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compassionate tenderness of a parent? She 
grew to attach herself to the children, who, 
young as they still were, already began to 
manifest in their dispositions the effect of their 
mother’s serene and benignant influence. They 
took the tone from her, as did all beneath that 
roof; and, accustomed to see considerate kind- 
ness shown to every creature about them, 
insensibly grew to show the same themselves. 

They were two light-hearted, graceful little 
girls of seven and eight, hitherto the sole care 
of an excellent French bonne; and it was 
Lady Fitzarthur’s wish that this woman should 
still continue the charge of them at all times 
when Miss Montgomerie felt herself unequal 
to the trouble. She desired that Marie should 
be independent of them—that they should be 
a pleasure—an interest in her life, but no toil. 

‘Mamma hopes you will not hear us our 
English lessons to-day—she thinks you look 
too tired,”—or—‘‘ Mamma is sure you made 
your head ache worse by attending to our 
writing yesterday, and Celestine can quite look 
over us instead,” —or—‘“‘ Mamma is going into 
the village, and she thinks a drive might do 
you good, if you will go with her in the pony 
carriage,’ —- were messages that Marie was 
continually receiving—all proving a constant 
thought for her—a kindness that never seemed 
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to fail. <A strong attachment soon sprung up 
between herself and Lady Fitzarthur; how 
could it be otherwise, when each was so 
fitted to admire and apprcciate the noble quali- 
ties of the other. Marie became her assistant 
in works of charity and usefulness—her aid in 
the education of her children—her companion 
during the occasional absence of their father. 
It was a pleasant intercourse ; and Lady Fitz- 
arthur looked forward with secret hope to 
many years’ enjoyment of it. But fate had 
otherwise decreed. 

Edith wrote frequently at this time ; Hono- 
ria, too, wrote once; mentioning, incidentally, 
that Mr. Edgecumbe was out of town; but 
Marie, finding that this letter had been written 
in spite of her mother's expressed prohibition, 
told her that it was the last communication 
she could receive from her under such circum- 
stances. At the same time she wrote herself 
to Mrs. Thompson, earnestly entreating her 
to overlook the past, and extend to her the 
hand of kindness and reconciliation, if not for 
her own sake, at least for that of her former 
pupil, to whom a renewal of their intercourse 
would be so great a pleasure. This letter was 
returned to Arthursdeane, unopened. 

One afternoon, the weather being unusually 
hot, Marie was sitting in a little rustic arbour 
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in Lady Fitzarthur’s flower-garden, whilst the 
children played near her, sometimes weaving 
garlands of flowers, sometimes chasing a little 
Blenheim spaniel round the circling gravel 
walks, as sportive and as innocent as he. For 
awhile she watched their gambols with quiet 
pleasure; now and then bestowing an encou- 
raging nod or caressing word upon one or other 
of them as they laughingly invaded her retreat. 
At length, however, she drew from her pocket 
a letter she had received from Edith, and was 
soon lost in reflection over its contents. 

‘Ah! those letters! little did Edith know 
the power they exercised over that solitary 
heart—the intensity of interest with which 
they were read and re-read, and pondered 
over! Those letters were Marie’s treasures— 
she hoarded them, as a miser hoards his gold. 
She never read them when they first arrived— 
a glance or two, to ascertain that the writer 
was well, was all that she permitted herself. 
The morning was the time for work; but to 
cheer its monotonous labours, there was the 
prospect of the happiness in store for her when 
work should be over. 

One weakness, however, she vainly strove 
to struggle agaimst—still she caught herself 
searching with eager eyes and throbbing heart 
for one name—one unforgotten name, that 
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she had resolved to think of no more. It 
would recur in spite of her. If she saw it not 
in Edith’s page, she turned to her own heart, 
and found it graven there! Even when alone, 
her cheek would burn, as she detected this 
weakness. And it was almost always met with 
disappointment, for Edith never alluded to Mr. 
Edgecumbe, thinking very naturally it was 
better to avoid the subject. Once, indeed, 
she had mentioned that he was absent from 
London, thus confirming Honoria’s previous 
intelligence; and the page that contained 
these words had been read and re-read by 
Marie, till at last, provoked at her own folly, 
she had torn it to fragments, and scattered it 
to the winds. But never since that time had 
the same thing occurred, till this particular 
morning; when lo! the magic word appeared 
again, incidentally indeed—carelessly enough ; 
but still there. Edith mentioned that he was 
returned—that she had seen him two days 
before; and Marie’s cheeks crimsoned as she 
read. Yet she wondered at her friend—she 
could almost have found it in her heart to 
blame her. Why recur to him at all? Why 
keep alive a remembrance that had better die 
away and be forgotten? Sweet as was the 
emotion that thrilled through her as her eye 
caught that name, still a pang of twofold bit- 
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terness succeeded it. What were his move- 
ments to her ? 


‘What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ?’ 


She had not waited as usual, till the after- 
noon to read this letter; little by little, in 
spite of herself, it had been read during the 
period of the lessons, and now she was going 
over it again—pausing upon every word, won- 
dering where Edith had met him—whether 
they had spoken; and if so, what had passed 
between them—striving in vain to picture to 
herself their meeting—(at some party, per- 
haps, )—-and to determine whether the sight of 
her friend had recalled her to his recollection. 
Then she blamed herself for thinking about it 
at all, and strove to turn to the other subjects 
of the letter—to the account of a party at 
Lady Frant’s, where Edith had seen the 
Thompsons—and all the little details she in- 
variably wrote, as she would have spoken 
them. But in a moment or two, those rest- 
less thoughts had flown back to the forbidden 
theme, and she caught herself inwardly chafing 
at her friend, for thus exciting, without grati- 
fying, a curiosity she must know would be 
felt. It would have been so much better to 
have said nothing, than to mention him thus, 
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and not to tell all! and there must be more 
to tell ! 

Then came back the old dreary doubt—the 
question ever recurring—that had lain like an 
incubus on her spirit so long—unanswered— 
never to be answered, perhaps, in this world— 
why he had cast her off ? why, when his love 
had seemed so strong, it had suddenly faded 
away and died, leaving no trace behind, save 
the anguish of her stricken heart ! 

Her thoughts were so busy, that she heeded 
not the scene around her. She saw, indeed, 
that the children were still playing in the 
distance, under the shadow of the trees—that 
little Violet was trying to fasten her chain of 
flowers around the spaniel’s neck, to which pro- 
ceeding he inclined to object ;—she saw, too, 
with her bodily, though not her mental eyes, 
Lady Fitzarthur appear at the glass door that 
led out from her private suite of rooms (looking 
on the flower garden), and come down the 
steps, with the somewhat indolent, but ever- 
graceful movement peculiar to herself; she 
saw her stand there for a few moments in her 
light blue muslin dress, looking exquisitely 
cool and fresh, and, shading her eyes with her 
fair, jewelled hand, gaze in the direction 
where her children were playing—Marie saw 
all this, and was conscious of a pleasurable 
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sensation as she—saw, for Lady Fitzarthur 
attracted the eye as well as the heart—she 
was as gracious and lovely to look upon, as to 
know. Marie saw, too, that, catching the eye 
of Violet, she beckoned to the little girl, who 
instantly bounded to her side, and, after a few 
whispered words, the two retreated together 
into the house. All this, Marie saw; but it 
mingled, as it were, strangely with the dis- 
turbed current of her thoughts—just as in a 
dream, the outward sounds we hear, inter- 
weave themselves unaccountably with the 
occurrences of our sleeping visions. 

In a few moments, Violet re-appeared, and 
running up to Marie, hid her little rosy face in 
her bosom, exclaiming—‘‘ You don’t know 
what I have got for you !—guess !—guess !” 

“But I can’t guess right! You know I 
never do,” Marie said, stroking the shining 
ringlets that, vigorous and luxuriant, required 
no artificial aid to cast them into those 
heavy, golden, picturesque masses that artists 
love. 

‘Oh! but you must try—you must, indeed.” 

‘A nosegay ?”” 

‘‘No !—not a nosegay.” 

‘What then ?” 

“Ah! that’s what you must guess—” 

‘‘ A bunch of grapes ?” 
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‘“‘No, no! something better Pe eens 
much better !” 

“What can it be? I cannot imagine. You 
will have to tell me at last, you'll see.” 

“Well then—a letter! . . .” 

“A letter !” 

Marie started. 

‘My love, I had a letter this morning, but 
there is no other post to-day.” 

“Ah, but it is a letter, and from your 
darling, too !” 

“Give it me, my Violet; give it me this 
instant.” 

With a roguish look in her laughing blue 
eyes, the child opened the folds of her little 
white pinafore, and drew forth a small sealed 
packet, the direction of which was, true enough, 
in Lady Henry’s well-known hand. Marie — 
turmed pale, and put Violet hastily off her 
knee. 

“ How can this have come?” she exclaimed 
with rising apprehension. 

‘¢ Mamma says you are not to be frightened,” 
Violet cried, stooping down to gather in grasp- 
ing handfuls all the flowers within her reach ; 
‘there's nothing bad in it, she’s quite sure; 
and your darling’s not ill, she believes—and 
you're to read it quite quietly here in the cool, 
and not trouble yourself about us; because— 
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because Mamma says she will look out every 
now and then, and see.... ” 

And Violet was off in the middle of her sen- 
tence, as fast as her little stout legs could carry 
her, to rejoin her sister and the spaniel under 
the trees, her bright elastic curls tossing freely 
in the breeze as she bounded along. 

Marie tore open the letter—she had but 
one thought—one fear—something was wrong 
with Edith. But as her eye glanced rapidly 
over the lines, trembling with apprehension, 
lest her worst fears should be confirmed— 
gradually—imperceptibly, there stole over her 
features that delicate hue, like the innermost 
leaves of a rosebud, which unusual excitement 
ever produced—till at last, face, forehead, neck, 
all were suffused with one glowing blush— 
beautiful as it was vivid. And as she devoured, 
rather than read the contents of. that letter, 
so fiercely beat the heart within her bosom, 
that she felt something almost’ like a sense of 
suffocation! Still she read on—every word— 
till she reached the end—then she paused, and 
gazed at it again with a wild and incredulous 
stare. ... Yet, it was real—written by 
Edith’s hand, dictated by Edith’s heart—it was 
all real and true, as the skies above her. 

And it dropped from her grasp, and ae hid 
her face in her hands, and wept. 
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Oh! what passionate tears! none such 
had fallen from her eyes since that day 
how well she remembered it !—when first she 
had realised her lover’s defection. The silent 
struggles—the pent-up anguish of weeks, now 
found a vent at last! ..... and she 
WODG ia: Gexg oo 

But presently, with a gentle touch, one 
hand was withdrawn from the face that it 
partly concealed. Marie had already learnt 
to love Lady Fitzarthur, and she did not turn 
from her now—she was sure of sympathy from 
that kind nature. Yet, a certain conscious 
timidity for the moment overcame her—she 
shrank from the glance of these questioning 
eyes. How should she account for agitation so 
unusual and overwhelming? What should she 
find to say respecting the letter ? 

But the imprisoned hand was tenderly— 
more and more tenderly pressed ; and, looking 
up with sudden and strange consciousness, she 
saw the earnest eyes of Mr. Edgecumbe bent 
upon. her. 

And, “ Marie,” whispered that well-remem- 
bered voice, whose echoes had never ceased to 
haunt with tender memories the lonely depths 
of her heart,—“ Marie! my own once more! 
Is it notso?...... 
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CHAPTER XI. 


‘She loves him with enraged affection.’ 
Mucn Apo Anovt Nortunna. 


‘Out of her favour, where I am in love.’ 
RomEO AND JULIET. 


‘Marry! that marry is the very thome 
I came to talk of: 
RoMEO AND JULIET. 


A FEW words will suffice to explain the unex- 
pected event that closed the last chapter; but 
for this object we must carry our readers back 
to the evening of Lady Carlton’s party. 

When Honoria, half wild with rage and dis- 
appointed love (if so hallowed a name can be 
applied to the feverish and ungoverned feelings 
that actuated her), discovered that an appoint- 
ment had actually been made between Mr. 
Edgecumbe and Marie for the ensuing day, she 
resolved at all hazards to prevent the meeting, 
and to prevent the progress of an attachment, 
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which it was evident would, if allowed to con- 
tinue, end only in one way. She had no 
longer any hope of securing him for herself, 
but this only made her the more determined 
that Marie, at least, should not succeed with 
him. Honoria was violent, impetuous, and 
thoroughly unscrupulous :—she had no indeci- 
sion, no timidity of character ;—with her, to 
resolve and to execute were one and the same 
thing. Whilst poor Marie was spending the 
weary hours of the night in preparing Mrs. 
Thompson’s embroidery, Honoria, whose excited 
passions kept her wholly unconscious of fa- 
tigue, was shaping out work of a very differ- 
ent, and somewhat less imnocent description. 
She had a remarkable aptitude for imitating 
handwriting, and she could copy that of Marie 
in particular, so exactly, as to puzzle even 
those who knew it best. She availed herself 
of this power on the present occasion to write 
to Mr. Edgecumbe in the name of Miss Mont- 
-gomerie, begging him to abstain from calling 
on the morrow as he had proposed, as a visit from 
him could only be productive of disappoint- 
ment to himself, and infinite annoyance to her: 
in fact, she had determined to deny herself to 
him, should he arrive. 

This, note, bearing Marie’s seal, which Ho- 
noria well knew where to find, and had reason 
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to believe he was not unacquainted with—was 
composed with singular cleverness. It will be 
remembered that Marie had emphatically de- 
nied the existence of any actual engagement 
between herself and her lover, and upon this 
Honoria counted, trusting to his reply to fur- 
nish her with some sort of guide as to the 
nature of her next move. 

Early in the morning—indeed, before the 
rest of the household were astir, she despatched 
the epistle by her maid, a young woman only 
recently hired, and easily persuaded to secresy 
by a bribe; then, concealing the tempest that 
raged in her own bosom under a calm and 
somewhat sullen demeanour, she sat herself 
down to keep a strict though covert watch for 
the reply that might shortly be expected. 

She had not long to wait. Whilst standing 
half concealed by the dining-room window cur- 
tains, after breakfast, and wholly unheeded by 
the trio who were busily engaged over the list 
of a proposed dinner-party, she suddenly per- 
ceived the well-known figure of Mr. Edge- 
cumbe’s groom slowly approaching on horse- 
back, and she had stolen quietly into the 
passage, and put on her shawl, bonnet, and 
veil (already placed in a back room for the 
purpose), and had opened the house-door, as 
though going out to walk, just as the groom 
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was requesting a passing urchin to ring the 
bell for him. Observing a note in his hand, 
she coolly held out her own for it, and the 
man never knew to his dying day that it was 
not to Miss Montgomerie that he had delivered 
the missive; indeed, on his return home, he 
positively assured his master that he had seen 
that young lady herself, and had given it into 
her own hands. 

‘“‘T suppose,” said Honoria, with the utmost 
nonchalance, “‘ you will wait for the answer. 

The man touched his hat, and replied in 
the affirmative. 

“Then just walk your horse to the end of 
the street and back again, and it shall be 
ready.” 

To fly up to her bed-room—to lock the 
door, and make herself mistress of the contents 
of the note, teeming as it was with all the pas- 
sionate love and indignant astonishment she 
had expected to find in it—then to concoct a 
suitable reply,—was for Honoria, only the 
work of a few moments. But that reply was, 
indeed, conclusive, for in it she made Marie 
more than hint that her affections were be- 
stowed upon another, and that all attempt on 
his part to prosecute his suit would be utterly 
unavailing. Then she stole down stairs, and 
softly closing the intermediate door, which, in. 
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Belgravian domiciles, separates the entrance 
compartment from that of the imner hall, 
stationed herself at one of the side-windows by 
the door, till the appearance of the groom once 
more opposite it gave her the signal to slip 
out quietly, leaving it ajar, and hand him the 
letter. This she did successfully ; and having 
assured herself, by a stealthy :ook, not only at 
Mrs. Thompson’s windows, but at those of Lady 
Frant, that no prying eyes had observed her 
—she returned into the house, and sought 
again the privacy of her own room, having en- 
countered no one but Marie on her way there, 
to whom she observed that she had been 
intending to go into the neighbouring garden 
for a while ( a thing she sometimes did at that 
hour), but, finding it chilly out of dvors, had 
altered her mind, and returned. 

So far all had worked successfully for her—she 
had been led on by the violence of her own 
ungoverned feelings, and had not even paused 
to reflect; but now succeeded a fearful period 
of anxiety and suspense. The danger she ran 
was imminent. If by any chance Mr. Edge- 
cumbe should still resolve on braving the pro- 
hibition he had received, and appear at the 
appointed time, discovery— detection, were 
inevitable. Yet she dared not confess to her 
mother what she had done—she felt that, 
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unscrupulous as was that mother, she would 
yet recoil with horror from such. perfidious, 
such unheard-of treachery. There was nothing 
to be done, but to wait, and tremble ! 

Tremble, indeed, she did: my readers may, 
perhaps, imagine her feelings during the period 
of suspense when her assembled family were 
awaiting the arrival of Mr. Edgecumbe—when 
they saw him appear at the end of the street— 
draw nearer and nearer—then turn up to Lady 
Frant’s door, and disappear within it; and, 
again, when he came forth from that aristocratic 
presence, and approaching their house, gazed 
up at their very windows;—yet, after all, ended 
by departing without a visit. Perhaps, her 
endurance during these terrible moments may 
have been even worse than Marie’s, though so 
different in its nature. 

The next day, Mr. Edgecumbe wrote again 
—-this time entrusting his letter to the post ; 
and Honoria, who was ceaselessly on the watch 
for any communication from him, contrived 
to extract it from the letter-box before the 
lazy servant had even appeared to answer the 
postman’s bell. It teemed this time with re- 
proaches, and with all the indignation which 
such a communication as her last was likely to 
occasion. He told her that he could scarcely 
yet credit such treachery as she appeared to 
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glory in—that, in his despair the previous day, 
he had been fool enough to seek her neigh- 
bourhood, for the mere sake of gazing at the 
home that contained her, and even at one 
moment had been sorely tempted to force an 
entrance to her presence, and pour out before 
her all the anguish and astonishment of a heart 
she had so cruelly wounded. In short, his 
letter was as frantic a production as ever was 
penned; but its very passiun and violence 
only served to exasperate Ilonoria the more, 
especially as she imagined she could detect im 
it symptoms of his not having utterly aban- 
doned all hope. As long as her mind dwelt 
only on the thought of Marie’s distress, it was 
tormented with bitter and stinging remorse ;— 
but the instant any circumstance brought back 
to her recollection his devotion to his idol, 
that remorse was swallowed up in Jealousy. 
In a sudden fit of this insane passion, she now 
enclosed his own letter to him again, without 
one word of reply, and contrived an opportu- 
nity of slipping it into the post herself. 

This was the finishing stroke—it was add- 
ing contempt to injury. The most indignant 
anger now took the place of love in his heart, 
and it was whilst under the influence of this,. 
that he brushed past poor Marie in the street, 
in the haughty and even offensive manner he 
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did on the morning of her walk to Lady 
Henry’s. He felt at that moment, as she did, 
that all was over between them. 

In the mean time, a more miserable being 
than Honoria could not be conceived. She 
had triumphed, but her triumph had brought 
anguish in its train. Divided between the 
agonizing stings of her own conscience—the 
constant dread of detection, and the never- 
ceasing desire to keep the lovers apart—she 
was in reality a far more pitiable object than 
the gentle being whom she had so basely 
betrayed. Her days were days of restless 
watching; her nights, one constant pang 
of self-reproach. Sleeping or waking, she 
never forgot her treachery, nor the chances of 
its detection ; and she could scarcely bear to 
look Marie in the face. The sight of that 
pale, sad, careworn countenance was distract- 
ing to her; yet even more distracting would 
be the restoration to love and happiness of the 
poor orphan, which one word of hers might 
effect. She would die sooner than utter that 
word ! 

On the night before Marie’s departure, in- 
deed, she had been sorely tempted to confess 
the whole; the gentle and forgiving tender- 
ness of her unconscious victim had all but 
overcome her; but shame, false pride, and 
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that same undying jealousy had struggled for 
the mastery, and won the day at last. She 
had endured what no tongue can tell, but she 
had kept silence. 

Mr. Edgecumbe quitted town soon after ; 
and, falling ill in the country, remained absent 
for some weeks. He returned to London, 
looking haggard and depressed ; and, so great 
was the change in his appearance, that Lady 
Henry, who chanced to meet him at the house 
of a mutual acquaintance, was not only struck, 
but somewhat touched by it, fancying that it 
might be occasioned by remorse. 

This idea led to a casual introduction on her 
part, of the name of her friend, an opening of 
which he eagerly availed himself to make a 
thousand inquiries respecting her; and, from 
something he let fall im the course of the con- 
versation, a suspicion arose in Edith’s mind, 
that he laboured under some strange delusion 
with respect to Marie. Edith was warm- 
hearted, and as prompt in action as in deci- 
sion. She appointed him to call upon her the 
following day, and the explanation that en- 
sued, ended in their complete detection of the 
fraud that had been practised; for, as she was 
perfectly cognizant of the real facts of the 
case, as well as of her friend’s feelings, she 
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was of course perfectly able to enlighten him 
on all these points. 

Then, indeed, he became as wild with ex- 
cess of joy, as he had formerly been with 
grief. He would not pause an instant—he 
would rush down to Arthursdeane, not even 
waiting to clear up the mystery of the forged 
letters. He would not listen to Lady Henry’s 
remonstrances—her entreaties that Marie 
might at least be prepared for the agitation of 
such an announcement—he would announce it 
himself. Ever headstrong and ungoverned,— 
on the present occasion he proved himself suf: 
ficiently inconsiderate also. To see her—to 
receive the assurance of her attachment from 
her own lips, was all he longed for—all he 
thought of now—she must bear the agitation 
as she best might. In vain Edith argued, en- 
treated, remonstrated; all she could obtain, 
was a promise that he would not attempt to 
see Marie till her letter of explanation, of 
which he would be the bearer, should have 
been read by her; and to ensure this, Edith 
wrote also to Lady Fitzarthur, briefly relating 
the unlooked-for discovery that had been made. 
She felt. sure that all that was kind and judi- 
cious would be done by that true-hearted 
friend, to support Marie under the trial (for 
such it must be) of happiness so unexpected. 
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The interview between the lovers was, of 
course, intensely interesting. There was so 
much to ask, to hear, and to explain ;—and, 
on one side, too, something to entreat. Lost 
in horror, as was Marie, at the sight of the 
letters which he laid before her as her own, 
she had no difficulty in detecting their author. 
There was but one person who could thus 
imitate her hand—but one who had access to 
her seal—but one, alas! whose feelings could 
possibly lead to the commission of such an 
atrocity. It was all sadly clear to her. But 
her beautiful spirit, wrung and grieved as it 
was -by the discovery of such wickedness in 
one so beloved, yet refused to harbour resent- 
ment against that one. She wept over the 
sin—she would not betray the sinner no- 
thing that Mr. Edgecumbe could say, could 
induce her to do that. 

“Let us forget it!—let us think of it no 
more,’ was her earnest and tearful entreaty. 
‘“‘Ts itnot happiness enough, to find each other 
true—to know that the treachery that parted 
us was not of ourselves? What matter is that 
treachery to us now? We can afford to cast 
it aside, as a loathsome and forgotten thing, 
that, detected and disarmed, can never harm 
us more. Its sting is drawn—let it crawl 
away unheeded—we need not pursue its gro- 
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velling course, or sully our feet by trampling 
upon its bruised head.” | 

But Mr. Edgcumbe could not see it in this 
light ; fierce and vindictive, he panted to dis- 
discover and punish the offender. Lady Henry’s 
suspicions had pointed to Mrs. Thompson, and 
his own had followed in the same direction ; 
it required all Marie’s eloquence, inspired 
as it was by her perfect conviction of that 
lady’s innocence, to do away with this im- 
pression, and calm at the same time his roused 
and revengeful spirit. But it was their first 
mecting—after long and painful absence-— 
after doubt, disappointment, and despair, he 
gazed once more into those deep eyes that for 
him were eloquent with a language hitherto: 
unspoken; and it would have been strange 
indeed if her influence—exerted to the utmost 
—had been powerless then. It was not so; 
her words produced the desired effect at last. 
In return for the whispered confession which 
he, not without difficulty, extorted, she ob- 
tained from him a promise of forbearance, which 
made him, if possible, dearer to her than 
ever. Yes! shé would shield Honoria, yet. In 
return for the injury that miserable being had 
inflicted upon her, she would protect her from 
detection and disgrace. What must she not 
already have suffered? What anguish— 
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what remorse—yet remained in store for 
her ! 

How the succeeding hour passed away, 
Marie could not have told—it seemed to fly 
on swift and shining wings. But at length a 
gentle voice disturbed the lovers’ téte @ téte— 
a light hand was laid upon her shoulder. She 
had had more than enough of excitement, that 
kind voice said, and she must submit to be 
docile now. Rest was what she required, and 
she must seek it in the house, with the under- 
standing, that if she patiently acquiesced in 
this decree, she should see Mr. Edgecumbe 
again in the evening. 

She did see him again. As Lord and Lady 
Fitzarthur pondered deeply over their nightly 
game of chess, and three or four intimate 
friends, staying in the house, lingered around 
the distant piano, singing and conversing by 
turns—she and her lover sat apart in the 
quiet recess of the large oriel window, 
through which ‘streamed the soft dreamy 
moonlight, and, beneath the ineffable charm of 
that starlit sky, passed an hour of such happi- 
ness as to some favoured mortals comes once in 
a lifetime, but to many more, alas! never 
comes at all ! 
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The next day, Lady Fitzarthur’s kind 
offices were called into requisition, both as a 
counsellor, and umpire. . She had to listen 
first to the eager and impatient arguments of 
Mr. Edgecumbe, in favour of as speedy a 
marriage as might be practicable, and then to 
the gentler expression of Marie’s wishes, which 
strongly inclined to delay. The idea of taking 
so important a step, without the sanction—nay, 
even without the forgiveness of her nearest 
relation, was most painful to her. She wished 
to leave no means untried to soften Mrs. 
Thompson, and she was still sanguine that 
time would do much to effect this. 

Lady Fitzarthur inclined to her view of 
the subject; self-governed and right-minded 
herself, she could see no reason for undue 
haste ; and she somewhat irritated Mr. Edge- 
cumbe by quietly expressing this. He grew 
vehement in support of his own wishes, and 
they were in the midst of an eager, and, on his 
side, somewhat excited discussion, when Lady 
Fitzarthur was suddenly called away by the 
intelligence that an express had arrived 
requiring her immediate attention. 

This express proved to be from Mr. 
Somerset, whose housekeeper had posted across 
the country with letters from Beauvale. Asthese 
epistles will best explain the circumstances to 
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which they relate, we transcribe them here. 
The first, from himself to Marie—short, and 
written with so much difficulty, as to be 
scarcely legible, was as follows— 


“My Dear Young RELATION,K— 


Your kind heart will be concerned to hear 
that I have had a near—lI may say, a very near 
view of death. My doctor tells me, 1 am out 
of danger. God knows! 1 don’t feel so; but 
this I do feel, that I am very sad and lonely. 
Do you think, my dear, you could bring 
yourself to take pity ona childless old man, 
and come and cheer a few of his closing days 
with the light of your kind smile? I fancy it 
would do more to restore me, than all my good 
friend Portman’s draughts. In fact, as Prior 
says, nothing 
-can my disease assuage, 
I tell thee ’tis incurable !—ts age!’ 


If you would be so charitable as tocome, Mrs. 
Norris, the most faithful of beings, should 
attend you on the road, and you would be 
welcomed with grateful delight by your old 
and affectionate kinsman, 


“¢ JOHN SOMERSET.” 


The other letter, from Dr. Portman to Lady 
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Fitzarthur, singular and characteristic as it 
was, ran thus— 


“¢ MADAM, — 

‘The present step» may be deemed intrusive ; 
but imperative duty prompts the same. My 
old and valued friend, John Somerset, Esq., 
has been lately all but en articulo mortis—is 
still in very precarious circumstances—great 
general debility—tittle rallying power—pulse 
low and feeble—countenance anxious and de- 
pressed—can’t bear tonics in any shape—in 
fact, may slip through one’s fingers yet !— 
quite alone—low-spirited and nervous—wants 
care, nursing, cheerful society—nothing of the 
kind at hand—won’t have his relation, Mrs. 
Thompson, sent for, nor yet her young ladies 
-wont hear of them—always wishing for 
Miss Montgomerie—haven’t myself the honour 
of the lady’s acquaintance—conclude her a 
good Samaritan—women mostly are—might be 
the means of saving patient’s life—hope she 
won't refuse to come—charitable deed to look 
back upon in any future personal attack. Beg 
indulgence for numerous errors, but need 
hardly observe, no scribe, though undoubtedly, 
Madan, 
| ‘“‘ You obedient Servant, 

“R. R. PoRTMAN.” 
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When Marie had read these letters, she 
decided at once to go. How often had 
she not longed to prove to the good old man 
her love, her gratitude for bis generous 
affection! And now the opportunity had 
arrived ;—she might serve him in the most 
esscutial manner—and what delight to be able 
todo so! Gratitude, as well as duty, urged 
her to obey his summons—and that imme- 
diately. A short consultation with Lady 
Fitzarthur, who, however she might grieve to 
lose her, yet took precisely the same view of 
the matter that she did—and then she had to 
apply herself to the far more difficult task of 
reconciling her lover to so sudden a separation, 
almost in the first moments of his new found 
happiness. 

He bore it ill—as he invariably did any- 
thing that militated either against his pleasure 
or his will. He could not see the necessity of 
the case ; he could neither acquiesce in it, nor 
be patient under it. But when he found that 
all his arguments—nay, the very pleadings of 
his passionate love failed to shake her resolu- 
tion—that go she would, because conscience 
and duty desired it—then he felt that he not 
only respected her more, but loved her even 
better for this very resolution. For he could 
not look into those eloquent eyes, and doubt 
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her wish to remain with him—but love itself 
was, it seemed, secondary to duty with her, 
and there her superiority did, indeed, strike 
him hard. When had he ever sacrificed one 
inclination—foregone one indulgence—for the 
sake of principle? For a single wretched 
instant, he glanced back to the past—but it 
was only for an instant! shuddermg—tfrom 
that retrospection, he turned away. 

And now, Marie’s moments at Arthursdeane 
were numbered. In less than an hour, she 
must be off, if she would reach Beauvale that 
evening ; and how much of intense but con- 
flicting emotion was crowded into the short 
space of that last hour? Lady. Fitzarthur’s 
farewell was that of a mother. Her eyes 
overflowed, as she bade her remember that in 
that house there was ever a home for her, and 
true friends who would joyfully welcome her 
back. The children, to whom her departure 
was a cruel blow, hovered around her with 
ceaseless tears and caresses—even Lord Fitz- 
arthur came out from his morning room, his 
bailiff, and his business, to wish her good-bye, 
and lay a parental injunction on her not to 
absent herself too long. As for Arthur Edge- 
cumbe but we will not intrude upon the 
secrets of a lover's farewell, nor repeat the 
whispered words that sent her to the carriage, 
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if not in one sense altogether free from 
sadness, yet, the happiest of the happy in 
another. 

The journey was over like a dream. Poor: 
Mrs. Norris, who had been travelling since 
daybreak, was weary with the unwonted exer- 
tion, and dozed the greater part of the way. 
She was a kindly and serene old lady, whose 
silver hair peeped out from beneath an old- 
fashioned black satin bonnet, that reminded 
one much of a coal-scuttle, and, still more, of 
one’s own grandmother, whom one dimly re- 
membered to have seen in just such another. 
She had spent a lifetime in Mr. Somerset’s 
service, and had no interest—no thought, 
but what was in some manner connected with 
him. ‘The tie that bound her to him, was one 
of infinite power—touching in its simple and 
faithful fervour. She remembered him young ; 
he had grown old under her eye—in her 
judgment he was the noblest being the world 
ever produced. As long as he lived, she 
prayed to be spared to serve him—when he 
died, she hoped soon to follow. She could 
not contemplate the possibility of any future, 
where he was not—of any home without his 
honoured presence. 

As she spoke of him now, with that simple 
veneration, and yet endearing familiarity, that 
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are so touching in very old servants, (a race 
too rapidly disappearing from our steaming 
and telegraphing land,) Marie began to per- 
ceive how great had been the apprehensions 
of all respecting him. 

‘Ah, Ma'am, he has been very, very il— 
we haven’t known from day to day whether he 
would be spared to us, and though the doctor 
speaks comforting, certainly, now—and says 
all the symptoms is greatly better, and such 
like—yet, for my part, I don’t know—I don’t 
half like the looks of his dear face, God bless 
him! and my mind often misgives me, that 
we shan’t keep him with us long. And when 
he goes, Ma’am—” Mrs. . Norris raised her 
hand, with a quiet solemnity that was infinitely 
impressive—‘ there will go one whose like 
none will ever look upon again in this world, 
it’s my belief.” 

A few tears fell as these words were uttered, 
but calmly, unobtrusively—as tears often do 
fall from the eyes of the aged, and she soon 
wiped them away, and proceeded to relate trait 
after trait of the generous goodness, the un- 
equalled benevolence of her dear old master. 
On this theme she was inexhaustible—his cha- 
rity itself could scarcely be more so; and Ma- 
rie hardly knew which seemed the most touch- 
ing—the noble deeds, unknown to the world, 
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of which she spoke, or the proud and fond 
delight with which she related them. 

But beautiful Beauvale was reached at last; 
and they found that its owner was anxiously 
expecting them ; and had desired to see Marie 
the moment she arrived. 

Although prepared for the ravages that sick- 
ness must naturally produce, she was yet not a 
little shocked at the change in her good old 
friend. He was sadly fallen away—his deli- 
cate colour had altogether disappeared, leaving 
his cheeks of a wan and deathlike paleness, and 
those kind blue eyes had grown dim and spirit- 
less. He was not like the same being she had 
hitherto known; she doubted whether she 
should have recognized him anywhere else. 

Seated, notwithstanding the heat, by a huge 
fire in the library, where he had insisted on 
being moved to receive her, he had his watch 
on a table before him—for he had been count- 
ing the hours till she could arrive—and the 
smile that overspread his wan countenance as 
she entered, was touching in its very sad- 
ness, 

‘Ah, Marie! this is, indeed, kind of you,” 
he exclaimed, holding out both his shrivelled 
hands—“ more than I dared to expect—almost 
to hope. It is a good action you are perform- 
ing, my dear, for you find me sadly in want of 
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comfort ; and I am an old man, Marie—an old 
man to be quite alone in illness.” 

“Dear Sir, you shall be alone no longer! 
Ah! if I had known this before—I would have 
come to you at once.” 

“Would you, my dear? that is pretty of 
you to say, and the sight of your kind face 
cheers me already, I do assure you. Yes—I 
shall get better now you are come, I don’t 
doubt. But go, my child, go and take off all 
this frippery’—with a feeble twitch at her 
shawl—“ and rest yourself, after your journey. 
And have some dinner, child, that’s the first 
thing I charge you. Mowbray”—and Mr. 
Somerset endeavoured to throw a severe cx- 
pression into his wasted countenance— Mow- 
bray! hear me, Sir!” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“You will be more attentive to the wishes 
of this lady, than to mine, Sir—you will study 
her comfort even more than you do my own, 
in every par-ti-cu-lar. Every servant in my 
house must do this. Do you tell them so. 
From me.” 

“Yes, Sir; but Dr. Portman said you was 
not to talk, and we was to keep you very. 
quite, and you was to take your draught every 
three hours, which was half-an-hour ago, 
St sea” 
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“Phew! ...” ejaculated Mr. Somerset, 
trying to give effect to the accustomed whistle 
—but it would not do.. Exhausted with the 
unusual effort he had made, and the excitement 
of Marie’s arrival, he sank back in his chair, 
and turned deadly pale. Marie poured out 
the cordial draught that Mowbray presented, 
and held it to his feeble lips. “If you are 
not submissive to the orders of the doctor, I 
must leave you, Sir,” she said, gently ;—‘“‘ you 
must talk no more now, or my coming will 
have done you harm, instead of good. Try 
to sleep a little, and I will sit here and watch 
you.” 

And so skilfully did she arrange his cushions 
in his easy chair—so tenderly wrap his cloak 
around his shrivelled form, that he felt 
more comfortable—more soothed and happy, 
than he had done for many a long day before. 
And soon, from the quiet corner in which she 
had ensconced herself, she had the pleasure of 
seeing him sink into a calm and refreshing 
sleep. 

From that time, a new life began for Marie ; 
—one for which she was eminently fitted ; for 
she had all the qualities which constitute a 
tender and efficient nurse. Her noiseless step 
—her sweet low voice—her delicate touch, 
rendered her a perfect treasure in a sick room, 
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and her kindness was as unremitting as her 
skill was remarkable. Dr. Portman soon found 
that her presence soothed his patient more 
than all his own composing draughts ; and the 
third morning after her arrival, he took his 
way down stairs, and suddenly appeared in 
Mrs. Norris’s shady parlour below, where he 
informed that mild, but somewhat startled 
old lady, that he would now undertake to 
answer for her master’s life. ‘ For though,” 
added he, taking a huge pinch of snuff, and 
then tapping her arm with a smile, half 
pleased, half arch—‘ though I don’t pretend 
to say that we have turned the corner, Mrs. 
Norris, Ma’am,—yet, I can safely say that I 
can see my way round the corner—see my way 
round it—always with the aid of the young Sa- 
maritan above, of course. And what would 
Mrs. T—-— say now, Ma’am, if she were here ? 
—what would Mrs. T say now, eh?” 

' And the doctor chuckled with such infinite 
glee, that he brought on one of his desperate 
fits of coughing, and was for some moments so 
fearfully red in the face, that Mrs. Norris was 
fain to bring out from her cupboard a certain 
favourite cordial which she kept for very grand 
occasions indeed, but which, however, she vainly 
endeavoured to persuade him to taste now. 

It was certainly remarkable, in how short a 
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time the young Samaritan, as Dr. Portman 
called Marie, contrived to identify herself 
with all Mr. Somerset’s habits and wishes. 
She read to him—she listened to his observa- 
tions—sometimes quaint—often beautiful— 
always impressive, on what she read—to his 
anecdotes, as interesting as they were innumer- 
able, of past times; and now she began for the 
first time, to learn what a mine of knowledge 
and information he possessed. There wag a 
remarkable similarity in the tone of their 
minds; they had the same tastes—the same 
sympathies— the same earnest and aspiring 
hopes. And he, who had never so much as 
imagined what treasures of deep thought, and 
fervent piety lay hid in the heart of that young 
girl, so early taught by the uses of adversity 
to seek the only true comfort—the religton of 
the cross— was lost in astonishment and 
delight. Her mind was so ingenuous—her 
heart so pure and true, that they could be seen 
through at'a glance—and now that no fear of 
misinterpretation interfered with her in- 
dulgence of her natural kindliness, she was, 
what she always would have been, an angel of 
tenderness and devotion. He could scarcely 
believe the evidence of his senses—she was not 
like the same person he had hitherto known— 
so silent, so cold and reserved before him! — 
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But, occasionally, a bitter thought would 
obtrude itself—-a suspicion-that filled his heart 
with indescribable anguish. Was she disin- 
terested? was it all real, or was she not. 
perhaps, like some of whom he strove not to 
think, counting upon his death — looking for 
his inheritance—pining for his gold ? <4 
Ah! that gold! that gold! what harm had it 
not done him? how it had embittered the closing 
days of his life—instilling suspicion into a heart 
that used to be so free from it! For he felt 
with silent horror, that he was beginning to 
suspect every one, now. 

Many a sleepless hour did the old man 
spend, recalling to himself that gentle face— 
those soft soothing tones—and asking himself, 
again and again, whether no feeling of self- 
interest—no thought of filthy lucre dwelt in a 
heart that seemed so guileless. How he longed 
to know! He could not forget that in the 
hateful conversation he had overheard, every 
word of which seemed to have burned itself 
indelibly into his brain—the Thompsons had 
spoken of the extreme artfulness of Marie—of 
the danger of her obtaining a hold over him, 
&¢., &., &. It might be so—she might not 
have lived in that school of covetousness and 
hypocrisy for nothing. She must have seen 
and known all that was felt by her relations, 
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and how could the escape she influence of such 
a contamination? She, too, might be willing 
to sell her soul for gold—her birthright for a 
mess of pottage ! 

Yet there were times when he abhorred 
himself for the very thought—times, when her 
innocent face was before him —her gentle 
hands smoothing his pillow— 


-hours of quiet gladness, 
When, if the heart had truth, it spoke it then— 


when he said to himself that it could not be 
she must have come out from that fur- 
nace of iniquity, unharmed—all the purer, 
perhaps, for having passed through it. No 
power of art—no degree of dissimulation, 
could make her what she was. 

Then he remembered the conversation he 
had had with her long ago—the eager expres- 
sion of joy into which she had been, as it were, 
betrayed, when he had mentioned his inten- 
tions with regard to his cousins—her anxiety 
to be allowed to inform them of it—her evi- 
dent annoyance when forbidden to do so. 
Might it not be, that she felt such a know- 
ledge would benefit herself? Perhaps, they 
treated her unkindly. He remembered how 
spiritless and dejected she used to look—how 
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shabbily attired—with what extreme difficulty 
he had ever obtained a sight of her! No 
doubt, she was purposely kept away from 
him! He remembered, too, how they had 
plotted to deceive him about her departure to 
Lady Fitzarthur’s, lest he should follow and 
befriend her; and the fears they had expressed 
on that head. 

Yes—it was all growing clear by degrees— 
now that his suspicions had taken the right 
turn, circumstance after circumstance recurred 
to his recollection,—all serving to strengthen 
and confirm them. Those fiends had been 
jealous of her, and she she was an 
angel. 

Still, almost as though in spite of himself, 
doubts would recur; and, at length, he re- 
solved to try her. | 

“Mrs. Thompson is not well, it seems,”— 
he said, one evening, when she was preparing 
his tea.—“ Did you know that, my dear? 
have you heard from her lately ?” 

A faint tinge of colour rose to Marie’s 
cheek, as she replied, — “No, Sir; Mrs. 
Thompson is displeased with me for having 
left her, and she does not write to me. She is 
not seriously ill, I trust.” 

‘‘ No—oh, no—a bad cold, I believe. But 
why did you displease her? why did you 
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leave her, child ? Was—she—not—good— 
to—you ?” 

He asked this question with slow and stern 
emphasis, fixing his eyes upon her counte- 
nance. 

Marie blushed still more. “I felt anxious 
to be independent,” said she— evading his 
question. ‘‘I thought 1 could earn some- 
thing for myself, and I had also another feel- 
ing. You know my friend, Lady Henry 
Vernon—she is very, very poor—and it would 
be such a joy to me 
able to help her a little now and then.” 

Marie’s eyes were full of tears as she said 
this. 

The old man pushed his chair suddenly fur- 
ther from the fire, and blew his nose sono- 
rously. ‘‘ Put the shade up, my dear,” said 
he; ‘‘the lamp and the fire together are too 
much for my poor old eyes.” Then, whilst she 
was obeying his direction, he took an oppor- 
tunity of privately wiping the said poor old 
eyes—they had grown to water more than 
ever, of late. 

‘Do you think, my dear,” he asked, pre- 
sently, giving his knees a feeble slap with the 
palm of his hand—“‘ Do you think these friends 
of yours would condescend to accept a — 
of hundred pounds from an old man?” . 
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Then, seeing that she blushed and hesitated, 
he added, a moment after, as though to him- 
self, with a certain simple regret that was infi- 
nitely touching-—‘“ But I’ve no right to expect 
it—-none—I have no claim ‘ 

‘Qh! it is so good of you to think of it,” 
cried Marie, with emotion ;—“ so good of you, 
and so like yourself! but I don’t know—I 
cannot imagine that Lord Henry would 
ever...” 

‘No, no!” said Mr. Somerset, slapping his 
knee in time to his words, ‘“‘he would be too 
proud—vo/ course he would be too proud. But 
they are very poor, are they, child ?” 

“Oh yes, Sir; very, very poor; they have 
to struggle hard to keep out of debt; yet they 
are so generous, so liberal! If I could tell 
you half the charitable things they have done! 
Lord Henry really ought to be rich ; he knows 
the value of money, and he would spend it 
nobly.” 

‘‘ Well, he has a beautiful wife, if he has not 
riches——” 

“Yes,” cried Marie, with glistening eyes— 
“he has, indeed—beautiful! and good as she 
is beautiful !—the warmest heart, the most 
disinterested nature! never thinking of herself, 
always of him. I really believe she would 
half starve herself, in order to feed him better.” 
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“Poor young woman! pretty creature! 
But surely mney are not so hard pressed, as all 
that, my dear.” 

“ Well, Sir, they have had heavy expenses 
of late—their house and furniture—and now 
her confinement———” 

‘She is going on well, I trust.” 

‘“‘ Yes, quite well, Lord Henry writes; but, 
of course, twins must be a heavy burthen. I! 
often think of their future with anxiety.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Somerset, gently stirring 
the fire, and then pausing, poker in hand, to 
observe where he could best. insert it again— 
“Well! my Lord Henry is not to be pitied. 
He has a good wife, and the price of a 
virtuous woman is above rubies———far above 
rubies.” 

There was a pause of some moments ;—at 
length, the old man said, with considerable 
gravity—‘“ Talking of riches, my dear, allow 
me to ask you a question, and do you answer 
it truly.” 

“Yes, Sir, if I can.” 

“You have never betrayed to Mrs. Thomp- 
son, nor to those young women—her daugh- 
ters, what I confided to you respecting my 
intention of bequeathing my property to 
them ?” 

Marie blushed crimson. This question was 
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totally unexpected ; and her heart smote her 
as she remembered that she certainly had not 
kept that secret as she ought. 
“Fhe truth! above all things!” said the 
old man, sternly 





‘It is not enough to speak, but to speak true.’ 


‘Yes, Sir, indeed, you shall have the 
truth. And I hope you will forgive me; but 
I am afraid I did once say something of it to 
Mrs: Thompson. It escaped me, I scarcely 
know how, and I was very sorry for it after- 
wards. But, I think —indeed, / am sure, 
she did not believe me—she naturally thought 
I could know nothing on such a subject.” 

“You did wrong, my dear,”. said Mr. 
Somerset, impressively, — ‘‘ you did very 
wrong, when I had enjoined you to be silent. 
However, I like you for speaking the truth 
now—that’s honest, at any rate.” 

““T wish,” said Marie, laying her hand 
timidly, yet with a certain eagerness, upon 
his arm—‘“‘] wish you would do me one great 
favour !” 

“That I will, child, though sh e betray 
my confidence—anything in reason.’ 

‘“‘T should so like to tell them — Mrs. 
Thompson and my cousins... .” 

Marie’s face was flushed with eagerness, as 
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she said this. Oh! if he would but consent ! 
it might bring about the reconciliation she so 
much desired ! 

‘‘Why should you wish it, child ?— you 
asked me the same once before? I can- 
not understand why you should wish it so 
much.” 

‘““T¢ would give me such pleasure, Sir; and 
why should they not know your kind intentions 
during your life? ... ” 

“They will know them soon enough—can 
they not wait till I am dead?—” and he 
turned, and looked her full in the face. ‘‘ No, 
no; I will not give them the temptation to 
wish for my death.” 

Marie was silenced. She could not say 
what she would have liked on that subject, 
therefore she held her peace. He watched her 
attentively. 

“Am I not right?” said he. ‘ Tell me 
frankly—do you not think that if they knew 
the state of my will, they ee be wishing 
me underground—eh? . 

“Tf you think so, sir,” ane answered, rising 
to escape from the subject, which was taking 
an awkward turn—“ they had certainly better 
know nothing. I am sure they know nothing 
now—and J—lI will be more on my guard in 
future.” 

VOL. II. N 
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Mr. Somerset went to bed happy that 
night. He had ascertained that Marie still 
believed, as heretofore, that his Will was made, 
and in favour of the Thompsons :—there could 
be nothing, therefore, of self-interest or of 
covetousness in her conduct now. She was 
ignorant of the miserable discovery he had 
made—of the change in his feelings towards 
that family—that was a secret locked in the 
recesses of his own heart—he had neither told 
it, nor implied it to living mortal. 

It was all clear to him now—clear as noon- 
day—their jealousy of this girl, probably 
because of his very fondness for her—their 
ill-treatment of her—(she had avoided answer- 
ing his question on that point, as she always did 
when she could not answer favourably) —their 
keeping her as much as possible out of sight 
—Mrs. Thompson’s refusal to let her travel 
with him, as he had so often proposed—her 
being sent to Brighton with Honoria, when the 
rest came to Beauvale—he saw through it all. 
No doubt they had driven her away at last by 
their harsh treatment—only she was too gene- 
rous—too forgiving—to betray it. 

As he lay awake, pondering over these 
things, he wondered, with a strange and indig- 
nant wonder, how he could have been so blind 
—so infatuated—as not to have perceived, 
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long ago, how matters stood in that house. 
But, thank heaven! it was yet time! he had 
made the discovery just in time! 

There was still one point upon which his 
mind was not completely settled. Was the 
story which Mrs. Thompson had told him 
about Marie’s attachment to Mr. Edgecumbe, 
true, or was it all a complete fabrication— 
invented to get the girl out of his way? ... 
He longed to know. 

Up to this time, Marie had abstained from 
alluding to her engagement, partly from a 
natural feeling of shyness at announcing it 
herself to Mr. Somerset, and partly because 
Dr. Portman had given her strict injunctions 
to avoid every subject likely to occasion him 
excitement. Now, however, that he was 
‘getting better, she determined to make the 
disclosure; and one day, with considerable 
trepidation and many blushes, she confessed to 
him the change that had taken place in her 
prospects. He listened with a grave, and even 
melancholy countenance, but without surprise ; 
he did not tell her that he had heard of her 
attachment before, but contented himself with 
inquiring whether she were quite certain of the 
excellence of the young man’s principles— 
whether, in short, she knew him to be worthy 
of her. And if it were more Marie’s heart 

N 2 
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than her judgment that answered the question 
—if, unknown to herself, that generous heart 
invested its idol with all the noble and rare 
qualities she herself possessed—can we wonder 
at it? She was not the first, as assuredly 
she will not be the last, whom love has thus 
blinded ! 

But Mr. Somerset’s question—the species 
of doubt it implied—had unusually roused 
her—she grew eloquent in her lover's cause. 
The disinterestedness of his attachment, its 
devoted constancy, were all pointed out, and 
dwelt upon in glowing terms. She abased 
herself, as it were, that she might the better 
exalt him. She !—what was she? a penniless 
orphan—a mere dependent—with nothing to 
attract the notice, still less to gratify the pride 
of any man. She! how immeasurably beneath 
him was she, in every respect ! 

But here Mr. Somerset broke in. Pursing 
up his mouth into the peculiar button hole 
shape, he this time elicited a very shrill and 
expressive “Phew!” ... 

“Surely, Sir, you must admit that I am 
not his equal in anything !” 

“Surely, Ma'am, I can admit nothing what- 
ever of the kind. You are his equal in every 
single respect, but the paltry one of gold, and, 
if I mistake not, incalenlably his superior in 
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most. Phe—w!... But I like what you 
say of him, child,”"—he added, more gravely, 
a few moments after, when the excitement of 
his indignation had a little subsided,—“ it is 
natural and truthful, like yourself. You love 
the fellow, and, therefore, you believe in his 
worth human nature, and, above all, wo- 
man’s nature, all over ! 





‘Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind, 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind—’ 


But don’t answer for him till you know him 
better! And hear me you are not 
in any desperate hurry to marry the man, I 
hope ?” 

Marie blushed. ‘I have told him that I 
wish to wait some months, at least, in order 
to try and soften Mrs. Thompson.” .. . 

“ Ah! Mrs. Thompson! ah! well! ... 
now, hear me. Wait quietly awhile—wa2t.— 
We'll have him down here when I get a little 
better—you'll have no objection to that, I 
dare say ?” 

“Ah, Sir...” 

“Of course. J see. Don’t trouble ’your- 
self, my dear—I can read your feelings—they 
are natural—perfectly natural. You hear from 
the man, sometimes, I conclude ?” 

“¢ Almost every day, Sir.” 
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“ Quite right—quite right—all darts, and 
smarts, and anguish, and languish, at present, 
of course. But it’s the pleasantest—the 
most gentleman-like kind of anguish,”—said 
Mr. Somerset, speaking softly and smilingly 
to himself, ‘‘that can be imagined—and it 
can’t be made too much of while it lasts—in 
my opinion,’—here he took a pinch of snuff 
with infinite gusto—‘ for, after all,”——here he 
opened his fingers, and allowed the remainder 
to dissipate itself in a little evanescent cloud— 
‘after all, it’s soon over—soon gone—and we 
look abont, and wonder where the deuce it has 
gone to.” 

Fixing his eyes on the fire, he mused for a 
few moments in silence—then, turning to 
Marie, he said, with infinite kindness, “ [’m 
glad you’ve been open with me, my dear— 
I’ve a sincere affection for you, and few things 
would make me happier than to see you mar- 
ried, before I die, to a decent, respectable man 
who is worthy of you—mind, | say, worthy of 
you. None of your harum scarum, unprinci- 
pled fellows for me—nor yet your solemn, 
pompous fops, with their favoris and their 
frippery! I can’t stand any of them! But. 
a good, honest, well-meaning fellow who really 
loves you ah! ... Well! we'll have this 
spark of yours down here, by and bye, and 
we'll see——-we'll see. . . . 
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“And now, reach the Bible, theres a good 
young woman, and read me a chapter, for 
Mowbray will be coming for me soon.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


‘Ton matin fut brillant, mais ma jeunesse envie 
L’azur calme et sérein du beau soir de ta vie.’ 
LAMARTINE. 





: ———_————This is most strange, 
That they who even but now were your best objects, 
The arguments of your praise, balm of your age, 
The best—the dearest—should in this trice of time 
Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favour : 











Kine LEAR. 


It was really true that Mrs. Thompson had 
been ill—so ill, as to be confined to her room 
for some days. This attack however, had not 
diverted her mind from its ambitious projects, 
and visions of balls and parties in all the best 
houses in London, were incessantly floating 
before her mental sight. By the aid of her 
next-door neighbours, she had succeeded in 
obtaining the entrée of one or two good houses 
in her own neighbourhood; and there were 
certain grand things about to be given, to 
which she now ventured to aspire. In Mr. 
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Somerset’s absence, she did not hesitate to talk 
with considerable freedom of her “ dear girls 
expectations,” and the ‘dear girls” were daily 
becoming more noted and sought after. Just 
now, their hearts as well as hers, were entirely 
absorbed in her long cherished project of 
giving a ball—a ball as magnificent as the 
enormous mansion she meant to hire for the 
occasion would permit, and as exclusive as 
Lady Frant and the Ladies Curran could make 
it. She had no time now to think of Marie— 
whom she imagined to be safely bestowed at 
Lady Fitzarthur’s. Even Mr. Somerset’s pro- 
longed absence scarcely excited her attention. 
She was aware that serious illness detained 
him at Beauvale, and her own indisposition 
had been quite sufficient to excuse her from 
the necessity of offering him her services, at a 
time when it would be annoying indeed to 
her to leave London. She merely there- 
fore gave vent to her feelings of intense affec- 
tion, by writing him letter after letter, full of 
protestations of attachment, and regrets that 
her unlucky influenza should have prevented 
her from flying to his side, to be, as on former 
occasions, his companion, his nurse, and might 
she not venture to hope, his comfort too ! 

And these letters—all so many additional 
proofs of the system of hypocrisy that had 
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been practised upon him, were read by the old 
man, and groaned over, and then cast into the 
friendly wood fire beside him; whilst, mourn- 
fully, poker in hand, he watched the flame 
devour their pages with something of the same 
desolation of spirit with which he had wit- 
-nessed the destruction of the first. He 
never answered them; he caused his London 
servants to inform Mrs. Thompson, as from 
him, how he was from day to day—better or 
worse, as the case might be—and to add that 
he was unable to write himself—and she, en- 
tirely believing this, was rather relieved than 
otherwise, by the fact. She had no doubt he 
was breaking fast, and though it seemed that 
he had weathered the last attack wonderfully, 
yet, by all accounts, the improvement was so 
slow, and his debility was so great, that there 
could be little chance of his surviving such 
another. 

At any other time the sagacious lady would 
undoubtedly have made an effort to go to him, 
running fearlessly the chance of the injury such 
a journey might do to her own health; but 
now—in the very height of the London season, 
with card upon card in her chimney glass of a 
nature by no means to be neglected, and her 
own magnificent ball looming large in the dis- 
tance, she had not courage for the sacrifice. 
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She was of course altogether ignorant of thie 
fact of Marie’s presence at Beauvale; Mr. 
Somerset having forbidden his servants to 
mention it, aud he had lately sent word that 
he expected, ere long, to be in London. All 
was safe, therefore, she believed, as regarded 
him ; and the longer he stayed away the better ; 
the better certainly for her comfort as well as 
her leisure. 

But he stayed away so long, and the ac- 
counts of him improved so much, that she be- 
gan, at last to feel somewhat anxious, and she 
was just meditating a sudden dash down to 
Beauvale for a couple of nights, when his 
butler, who had come up to town for a short 
holiday, called with a message from Mr. 
Somerset himself, to say that he was intending 
to set out the very next day for Sumnor Castle, 
which place he hoped to reach in two or three 
days ;—and after staying there a fortnight or 
so, he should return to London. 

This message was an immense relief. Mrs. 
Thompson was thankful to be spared the medi- 
tated journey, and as the “ grand ball” was to 
come off within the next three weeks, it was a 
blessing to have him safe out of the way, dur- 
ing that busy period. Once more, therefore, 
the famille Thompson resigned themselves to 
the absorbing interest of that fashionable 
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career in which they considered themselves 
fairly launched. 


In the mean time, Mr. Somerset, accom- 
panied by his gentle companion, had quitted 
Beauvale, and set forth on his slow and labo- 
rious journey. He had kept his promise to 
Marie, and had invited Mr. Edgecumbe to pay 
him a visit previous to his departure; but it 
appeared that that gentleman had business of 
i: somewhat urgent nature, requiring his imme- 
diate presence in Ireland, and he declared 
himself unable to accept the pleasure so kindly 
offered to him. To Marie, this reply, unex- 
pected as it was, was at first no small disap- 
pointment; but her gentle and hopeful spirit 
soon acquiesced in a necessity which he repre- 
sented as imperative, and, after a time, she 
felt that it was better so—better that her 
attention should be altogether free to bestow 
upon the failing and languid invalid at her 
side. | 

Mr. Somerset had indeed been failing evi- 
dently of late. The fever that had so long 
preyed upon him had been subdued, but had 
left behind it a lassitude—an utter prostration 
of strength, eveh more serious still—and 
latterly, she had felt a melancholy conviction 
that his days were fast drawing to a close. 
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And, oh! how thankful was she, to be per- 
mitted the inestimable privilege of soothing 
those last days—of learning the genuine and 
enlightened piety, that comforted whilst it 
raised his spirit, even in the periods of pain 
and of dejection. He was going Home—that 
was his constant thought—and in these last 
stages of his long and varied journey, he felt 
comparatively little weariness. He could think 
of the approaching night with calm serenity— 
he could gaze on the lengthened shadows of his 
life with sad, but not unpleasing melancholy. 
The sunlight still shone mellow, though 
slantingly, for him, and his evening sky was 
lovely and serene. He had lived—he had 
loved—he had suffered—and soon he hoped to 
live and love again—but, to suffer—to suffer, 
no more. 

It was with a sort of hushed and tender 
reverence, that Marie watched the gradual 
decline of that stirring, eventful, and most 
benevolent life. The light of the taper that 
would so soon be extinguished to mortal eyes, 
had an ineffable charm for her—it seemed to 
burn brighter towards the close. It was as 
though the spirit imbibed a heavenlier inspira- 
tion as it approached its final resting-place, 
and from the opening portal of Heaven’s gate 
eame native airs, wafting a freshness, a frag- 
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rance of the Father-land—a sense of welcome 
to the approaching spirit! Yes! he was, in- 
deed, going Home! 


The evening before they had quitted Beau- 
vale, Mr. Somerset had dismissed Marie at an 
varlier hour than usual, on the plea that he 
‘ad important business to transact. Then, 

reak as he was, he had spent some time in 
writing ;—.and at length calling in Mowbray, 
Mrs. Norris, and another domestic, who had 
grown grey in his service, he had desired them 
all, first to see him sign his Will, and then to 
attest the signature. 

“Now,” said he, when both these acts had 
been performed, “ hear me—all of you. This 
is my last Will and testament, written by my 
own hand this night, in full possession, I thank 
God, of my faculties, though not of my health. 
I shall place it there,’— pointing to an old- 
fashioned bureau—“ and there it will be found 
after my death, should that occur during my 
absence from this place.—You mark me!” he 
added, with something of the old sternness. 

The servants replied in the affirmative. 

‘Listen again!” continued he. ‘‘ The 
Will I wrote before, and signed some ten days 
since, and placed there, as you know—lI soon 
determined to destroy. It did not please me 
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—J] was dissatisfied with it, and—and—in 
short, I have written this instead. 1 mention 
this to you, to account for my thus requiring 
your services a second time—so soon again, 
too. Should I recover my health, I shall em- 
ploy my solicitor to draw out the Will in the 
proper legal form; but I hold: ” here 
the old man paused for some moments; then, 
lowering his voice, as though speaking to him: 
self, “I hold that no man should be without 
some written document expressive of his wishes 
as to his property—-even for a day—even for 
a single hour. Life is uncertain...” His 
voice had sunk lower and lower, and he was 
evidently communing with his own thoughts, 
as he added—“ I am grown weak ; very weak 
—and not till within the last twenty-four hours 
could I make up my mind upon some points ; 
but it is all right now—all quite right now—” 
Then, suddenly recalled to himself by the 
sight of the three servants, who stood respect- 
fully before him, he added, emphatically, 
pointing to the open Will— 

‘This clear expression of my wishes will be 
amply sufficient to establish the right of all 
whom it concerns. You are aware, I believe, 
why I cause you to be my witnesses—your 
names do not appear in this document at all. 
I preferred it so—I preferred to make you 
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independent whilst I lived. Never, indeed, 
can I repay your services, my faithful 
friends; but I have endeavoured, in some 
degree, to mark my sense of them! Have 
T succeeded ?” 

With tears, now—for he was dearly loved 
by them all—they assured him that he had; 
that he had done more—far more for them 
than they had ever looked for, or deserved ; 
and that he had inexpressibly added to the 
obligation of his munificent liberality by the 
manner and time of it. 

“That is well!” said he, as a benevolent 
smile played over his countenance—“ that is 
well !—now, then, leave me, my valued ser- 
vants—leave me, Mowbray and _ all !—Iwill 
ring, when I want anything 7 





Once more alone, the old man made shift to 
totter to the escritoire, and began to .open it. 
It was one of those antique pieces of furniture, 
which some lovers of virtt would consider 
almost priceless; yet he had bought it years 
ago at some out-of-the-way place for a com- 
parative trifle. It abounded in curious con- 
trivances, old-fashioned pigeon-holes, and quaint 
inventions. On touching one spring, there 
burst out an inkstand and pounce-box ; ano- 
ther brought forth an exquisite inlaid reading- 
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desk ; a third, a backgammon-board ; a fourth, 
a toilet-table and glass ;—in short, there were 
no less than eight springs, which, pressed, 
brought to light some new contrivance, each 
more remarkable for taste and workmanship 
than the other. In one corner of this bureau, 
was a sliding panel, covering a shallow secret 
drawer; and it was in this place, perfectly 
well known to Mowbray, that Mr. Somerset 
now carefully deposited his Will—after which, 
he opened and began to read a letter that had 
previously been lying there, the contents of 
which seemed to awaken some painful recol- 
lection ; for his countenance saddened as he 
read; and, after pondering over it for some 
time, he at length tore it into fragments, and 
threw them into the fire, watching them burn 
with fixed attention. Then, sinking back in 
his arm-chair, he remained for awhile lost in 
thought. 

It was considerably more than an hour after, 
that Mowbray, alarmed at the length of time 
his master had remained alone, ventured to 
steal into his room. He found him lying back 
in his arm-chair by the open escritoire, sunk 
in a heavy torpid slumber—the sleep of ex- 
haustion. It was not without great difficulty 
that he succeeded in undressing him ; nor did 
the old man ever entirely recover his con- 
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sciousness during that operation. Nature, 
overcome by such unusual exertions, was com- 
pletely exhausted, and he had no sooner laid 
his head upon the: pillow than he again fell 
into a heavy and dreamless sleep. Then Mow- 
bray, having satisfied himself that all was right 
in the secret drawer of the bureau, and fas: 
ened it, as he was in the occasional habit of 
doing, placed the key, a perfect gem in itself, 
in his master’s desk, and withdrew to the closet, 
opening into that master’s apartment, which 
he had himself occupied since his illness. 

The next morning, Mr. Somerset awoke lan- 
guid and weary, and with but a confused re- 
membrance of what had occurred the previous 
night. His memory, as regarded recent events, 
had began to fail him sadly of late, though 
of every occurrence of his early years the recol- 
lection was as acute as ever. Gradually, how- 
ever, the events of the preceding evening 
recurred to him, and hefelt happy, indescribably 
happy, in the consciousness of having at last 
done what had weighed upon his mind for some 
time past to do; and left a record which, in 
the event of his death before he could see his: 
solicitor in London, would be amply sufficient 
for all purposes. 


| On first arriving at — Castle he 
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seemed to rally somewhat. He took frequent 
drives with Marie about the noble grounds of 
this picturesque domain, and the change of air, 
and delicious summer weather appeared par- 
tially to revive him. But he soon grew rest- 
less again; his old love of wandering returned ; 
and, encouraged by his gentle companion, who 
ever promoted what would contribute to his 
happiness, he resolved on making a short excur- 
sion through the neighbouring counties. 

They travelled by easy journies, suiting their 
progress to his strength, and resting occasion- 
ally whole days at some primitive or pictu- 
resque spot. And how Marie enjoyed these 
exploring expeditions, and her unrestrained 
intercourse with him! For he was a perfect 
encyclopedia of knowledge—that old man! He 
was thoroughly versed in history—politics had 
been a favourite study with him, and there was 
no place—no country—no person, about which 
or whom he had not something worth listening 
to to relate. And one could not observe the 
peculiar simplicity and single-mindedness that 
characterized him, joined to so many rare qua- 
lities, without one’s love, as well as veneration, 
increasing more and more. He was like a 
precious stone of rare value, the setting of 
which is so simple, as to seem, at first sight, 
inadequate to its worth, till it is perceived how 
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much that very simplicity enhances the beauty 
and brilliancy of the gem. 

In these expeditions, Marie never thought 
the time long. Like his, her taste was not 
‘to mind high things, but to condescend to 
men of low estate.—She loved to listen to— 


‘the short and simple annals of the poor,’ 


and wherever blue smoke was wreathing among 
the summer foliage, there for her was interest. 
She found no fatigue in guiding his feeble steps, 
nor in lending herself to his frequent and 
lengthening pauses. It was a privilege to 
minister to one like him. 

And with what a tender admiration—with 
what a perfect and confiding esteem did he now 
learn to regard fer, his gentle, thoughtful, and 
most devoted companion? How had he grown 
to cherish her, of whom he had once judged so 
differently! It was seldom, indeed, that he 
spoke of those feelings; but there was scarcely 
an hour of the day when they were not present 
to him. Just such a wife could he have 
wished for, for his lost son—just such a daugh- 
ter, could he have asked of Heaven for 
himself! | 
_ And it was remarkable that precisely in 
proportion as his love for her increased so he 
grew more reconciled to the prospect of her 
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approaching marriage. Whether from sym- 
pathy with her, whose whole heart was so 
evidently bound up in her lover—or from the 
increasing effect of her gentle influence over 
himself, fraught as it ever was with that 
charity, which “‘thinketh no evil, hopeth all 
things—believeth all things’ —or from a certain 
appreciation of the ardent, and, so to speak, 
generous tone of Charles Edgecumbe’s letters, 
parts of which she sometimes read to him— 
certain it is that each day seemed to do away 
with something of the prejudice he had 
formerly entertained against that individual— 
prejudice, which he never forgot, had in the 
first instance, been instilled into his mind by 
Mrs. Thompson. He was learning, in short, 
‘to see through Marie’s eyes. What she loved 
—what she honoured, could not be unworthy. 
The man whose affection had power to make 
her happiness, must be deserving of her; and 
in that thought he grew more and more to 
rest. 


It was a fine summer’s morning that Mr. 
Somerset found himself again slowly ascending 
the same hill, that he had once before climbed, 
on the road so Somerbank. The day was as 
lovely as on that memorable occasion; and again 
the prospect, rich in all .the luxuriance of 
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summer, lay stretched before him. Nothing 
was altered—nothing, save himself; but as 
with infinite labour, and shortened breath, he 
toiled up the few steps of the steep ridge that 
led to old Gooch’s cottage, (he had got out of 
the carriage there, for he could walk but a 
short’ way, now,) he thought to himself how 
much nearer the grave, the last short year had 
brought him. Yes—Mrs. Thompson was right, 
he was breaking——breaking fast. But there 
was no bitterness in the thought——he was 
gong home. ; 

Leaning on Marie’s arm, he paused in the 
little garden, which, gay with flowers, scented 
with a simple fragrance the surrounding air. It 
‘had a pleasant look—a look of familiar welcome 
for him. 

But the cottage door stood open, and no 
one appeared on the threshold: Old Gooch’s 
high backed chair was in its place, but he 
was absent. Mr. Somerset’s heart misgave 
him. 

‘‘Ah! my old friend is gone before me,” he 
exclaimed, in a low voice, striking his stick 
mournfully upon the cottage floor. 

It was even so—they had buried him only 
five weeks before. 

He had weathered the storms of hardship 
and -of :penury, and in the midst of plenty he 
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had pined away and faded— like some withered 
leaf that the boisterous winds have failed to 
detach from the parent bough, but which, in 
the slanting sunlight of a still autumn evening, 
flutters noiselessly to the earth. 

‘‘ But he had died quite happy,” his daugh- 
ter said, whom the sound of Mr. Somerset’s 
voice brought from the inner kitchen—“ quite 
happy—with all his blessings and comforts 
around him—it was more like a falling asleep 
than death. And he had often—oh! scores 
and scores of times, talked of the dear old 
gentleman that had been so kind to him, and 
wished, if it pleased the Almighty, he might 
once look upon his face again—once—just to 
return him his grateful thanks before he went 
to ‘his rest.” 

‘Well, Ma’am,” said Mr. Somerset, with 
infinite feeling, ‘“‘1 shall not be long after him 
—not long. We shall meet again, | trust, in 
a better world.” 

Little Mary, who had crept to his side, and 
whose head he had patted with something of 
the old rough kindliness, looked at him wist- 
fully as he said this, and her eyes filled with 
tears. She saw how greatly he was altered. 

His visit there lasted some time, for he had 
much to ask and learn. The young woman 
in the adjoming cottage had never been heard 
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of, since she took her abrupt departure from 
Somerbank in the heart of the winter (before 
she made her appearance at Beauvale). It 
may as well be mentioned here, by the way, 
that this singular being had, with her usual 
dexterous cunning, contrived to elude the 
watchfulness of Mr. Somerset’s London house- 
keeper, as she had done that of Mrs. Lupton, 
and had escaped from his house; nor had she 
been able to obtain the least trace of her. 

The next inquiries were concerning Mr. 
Ingram. ‘ He was not at the Rectory now,” 
the poor woman said; “he was away for a 
holiday, staying with his daughter, in Devon- 
shire—her as was Miss Alice. She were grown 
quite well and strong down there—she had 
been at Somerbank only a bit since—and had 
all her pretty colour as fresh as ever—it were 
quite a pleasure to see her. And the young 
gentleman, her husband, so happy and proud 
of her, like,—and a doing so much good in his 
parr—ish.—They had a babby, too—such a 
pretty darling! ... 


As Mr. Somerset drove away from that pic- 
turesque village—never to behold it again— 
many a thump did he give with the gold-headed 
cane—many a huge pinch of snuff did he partly 
take, partly scatter in the air, as he related to 
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Marie—not without emotion, the story of the 
minister’s daughter ; and how after buying the 
reversion of the Devonshire living for Mr. 
Vavasour, and handing it over to his old 
friend the Bishop of he had exacted a 
promise from that prelate, never to betray to 
the young curate, who had been his bene- 
factor. 

‘“‘ And he wonders to this day,” said the old 
man, with a half-suppressed chuckle, —‘‘ he 
wonders, and so does his Papa-in-law! neither 
of them can conceive, for the life of them, how 
it happened! But the dodge answered, you 
see, my dear—for the pretty young woman is 
well again, and, when I saw her, she was very 
nearly at death’s door. Well—love is a power- 
ful physician;—I always thought so; the 
best,”——-he paused a moment, and shook his 
head with a sort of inward chuckle,—‘“ the 
best we have, in fact.” 

Then, raising his hand with a little gentle 
flourish, he murmured, still smiling to aut 
self,— 








‘For titles, and the three per cents., 
And mortgages, and great relations, 
And India bonds, and tithes, and rents, 
Oh! what are they to Love's sensations 1” 


as Nothing, indeed 1” said Mr. Bbinaeel 
VOL. IL. 0 
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answering himself with a very decided slap of 
the hand upon his knee, — “nothing what- 
ever! ...” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


6 





Respirons, au bout de la carriére 
Ce calme, avant-courier de l’eternelle paix.’ 
LAMARTINE, 





‘Moi, je meurs ; et mon Ame, au moment qu’elle expire, 
S’exhale comme un son triste et melodieux.’ 
LAMARTINE. 


-So, like the ebbing tide, 
Declining gently to the last, the good old man he died.’ 
Tne O_p EnGLisH GENTLEMAN. 


Alas! we have recorded the last bright day of 
that pleasant excursion. Whether the excite- 
ment of his visit to Somerbank had been too 
much for Mr. Somerset, or his enfeebled frame 
had been attacked by sudden cold, cannot be 
known; but, after being the whole day better 
than usual, he was in the evening seized with 
so sharp a return of fever, as considerably to 
alarm, not only Mowbray, but Mrs. Norris, 
(who had accompanied them as an attendant 
for Marie), and a doctor was hastily sent for, 
who passed the remainder of the night by his 
02 
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bed-side. Two days of suffering succeeded ; 
after which he rallied somewhat, and being 
then eagerly anxious to return to Beauvale, it 
was thought better to yield to his wishes whilst 
he was able tobe moved. The journey proved 
indescribably anxious and painful, and more than 
once they were compelled to stop on the road ; 
but the end was reached at last; and, as the 
carriage rolled beneath the well-known cedar 
tree, the old man faintly ejaculated—‘“ Thank 
God! thank God! home once more.” He was 
assisted into the house, weak and helpless as a 
child, and taken to his own room immediately, 
where he found Dr. Portman, who had been 
written to—awaiting him. That worthy man 
shook his head sadly after seeing him. There 
was not strength enough in the enfeebled 
frame to bear up against a fresh attack. The 
hope was but small. 

The next day, however, he again rallied, 
and towards evening, insisted on being placed 
in an arm-chair by the open window. He 
wished to look upon the favourite avenue, 
while he yet could. : 

It was an exquisiteevening. Not a breath 
of wind stirred the branches, through which 
streamed the rays of the setting sun—the whole 
western sky was one glowing mass of burnished 
gold, towards which, clouds upon clouds, piled in 
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shapes of inimitable beauty, seemed all to be 
tending; like angels, traversing with white and 
feathery pinions the clear pathway of the 
heavens. Sometimes the hum of an insect 
might be heard, or the sound of a distant 
. Sheep-bell ; but no human being was visible— 
nothing to disturb the ineffable repose that 
breathed around. 

As the old man gazed upon this scene, his 
heart swelled with a feeling of unutterable gra- 
titude at being once more permitted to behold 
it, in all its serene and familiar beauty. 

‘Ts it not glorious, child?” said he to Marie, 
who stood silently by his arm-chair—“ it does 
me good to look at it. What a proof of the 
goodness of the all-wise Creator, that those 
things which produce the most exquisite, as 
well as the purest, enjoyment, should be com- 
mon to all—to the peasant, as well as the 
prince? Man may be exclusive—he may 
shut up his gifts, and bestow his treasures of 
gold or of intellect only on a few, but there is 
no exclusiveness with God. His sun shines on 
every creature; it gladdens the heart of the 
beggar by the road side, and makes the 
monarch happy at his palace window. His 
soft winds traverse the heavens, and refresh 
the sickly babe and the wearied statesman. 
The melody of the birds—the incense of the 
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flowers—the grateful shade of the grove, are 
plike for all. That radiant sky we gaze on 
now—the tired labourer may look up to it, and 
feel that there is his home—there—with the 
proud, and rich, and great ones of this world 
—~and even the worldling—he, whose heart is 
of the earth, earthy, may gaze upon it, and, © 
for the time, perhaps, abjure his meaner 
thoughts. 

“So much do I believe,” said Mr. omienict | 
after a few moments’ pause, ‘that the sub- 
lime principle of benefit to the mass, is car- 
ried out in all the works of the Creator, that 
it is sufficient for a thing to be common— 
universally attainable, for me to feel convinced 
that that thimg is peculiarly good—that it 
contains within itself the principle of some 
especial benefit. The very remedies that 
prove most efficacious, are those that are the 
most simple, the most easily procurable. 


‘The meanest weed of the garden serveth unto many 

uses— ; 
Every green herb, from the lotus to the darnel, 
Is rich with delicate aids to help incurious man.’ 





Water! what remedy more powerful ?. ’ ‘ie ie 
‘what greater invigorator and renovator of the 
system ?. The drugs that require toil to ob-_ 
tain, are of more doubtful, and sometimes .of 
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deleterious, properties. Nothing more clearly 
establishes the benevolence of the Creator than 
these things, trifling as they may seem to 
some, but bearing a mighty and important 
lesson. Pain exists—we know not why; but 
He has placed pleasure beside it—the same 
for all. The repose follows the toul—the glow 
of satisfaction, the virtuous sacrifice—the price- 
less enjoyments of health, the wearmess of dis- 
ease—‘the peace that passeth understand- 
An g,’ the toilsome struggle along the straight 
‘and narrow path. For each woe there is a 
corresponding joy—for each pain, a mitigation 
“—for each sorrow, a solace. There are, in- 
deed, 
‘Stored and uncounted riches lying hid in all creatures 
of God, 
Comforts to crown all wishes, and aids unto every 
need, 


And uses above and around, which man hath not yet 
regarded.’ 


- The lovely prospect had quite revived him, 
and he sat for some time silently enjoying it, 
and gazing on the ineffable glories of that 
evening sky. 

_. “Ah! those heavens!” cried he, at length ; 

whilst a smile of indescribable yearning played 
upon: his lips,—‘ those heavens, that I have 
so loved and longed for! who can. look at 
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them, and not mingle memories of the de- 
parted, with aspirations towards that immor- 
tality where we may hope to meet again? 
Beautiful heavens! the eye never wearies of 
them—the spirit never tires. Was not the 
gaze of the eternal Son of God evermore fixed 
upon them? In His prayers—His struggles 
—when his hour of trial was come, was it ni 
towards the heavens that He turned His cel 
tial gaze? And when all was finished. 
conflict over—the victory won—was it n 
there He ascended? —and whilst He 
blessed them who loved Him, He was pi 
from them, and carried up into Heaven ! 

‘‘Yes—beautiful heavens, beneath thy dome 
the Cross was raised, our glorious banner 
thy darkened sun—thy clouded canopy bor 
witness to that sacrifice—our ransom won— 
our immortality achieved! And thou art in 
deed our true home, nor, whilst wandering t 
and fro upon this dreary earth, can we gaz 
on thy serene beauty too often, nor aspiri 
towards thine inward peace too much. Wii _ 
thy ‘many mansions’ the hallowed loves oi 
earth may meet again—the strains of p: 
and adoration echo through thy courts, while 
che morning stars sing together, and at the 
ions of God shout for joy.” | 

Again he relapsed into silence, aid sat fo 
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some moments lost in thought———at last, he 
tumed to Marie—‘‘Read to me, my dear,” he 
said, pointing to the Bible, which lay near ;— 
‘‘T feel as if I should like to hear a chapter.” 

She took the volume, and—indicating one 
of his favourite parts, he composed himself to 
listen, with his eyes still fixed on the radiant 
sky. 

“Tf I were the most determined of sceptics,” 
said he, when she had closed the book,—“ I 
think I never could resist one peculiar evidence 
of the Gospel—its spirit of love. The religion 
of Christianity seems to carry its own proofs 
within it—you have but to read, to see that it 
must come from God. That doctrine of charity 
—of forgiveness, was wholly unknown before 
—the opinions of ages were against it. ‘ An 
eye for an eye,’ and ‘a tooth for a tooth,’ had 
been the prevailing system—one of barbarous 
justice; mankind were unprepared for any 
other. Resentment—revenge were virtues— 
ambition a merit—self-exaltation a duty. No- 
thing short of the Spirit of God—none but 
Himself, could have originated, much less es- 
tablished, that most sublime of all principles— 
no retahation. None but the Saviour could 
have shadowed forth as He did, those glorious 
virtues—self-abnegation — humility —forgive- 
ness of injuries—universal benevolence. He 
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came amongst men totally unprepared to 
receive Him—their expectations, their preju- 
dices, their hopes, all united against Him. 
They looked for a Prince—one rich in this 
world’s glory, and He came poor—lowly—the 
friend of the illiterate and the poor. His 
doctrine was abhorrent to their principles— 
entirely condemnatory of themselves———yet uw 
stood ; for its spirit was the spirit of Love ; 
and God is Love. 

“<« But I say unto you, Love your enemies ; 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that desyntefully use you, and persecute 
you.’ In that one verse, breathing the whole 
soul of Christ, there rests more certain evi- 
dence of His divinity than in all the arguments 
and dissertations man’s reason ever produced.” 

As the old man spoke, the sun, which had 
long been sinking in the west, slowly dis- 
appeared, leaving a kind of mellow glory on 
all the landscape —ineffably beautiful and 
serene. 

“‘ Ah!” he exclaimed, raising his hand, and 
letting it fall heavily as he spoke ;—“ it is 
gone—gone—and now night comes—soon tov, 
my night! Well! be it so! joy, joy shall 

a oo ced tee tee 
jeome in the morning. 


From that hour he grew worse—life seemed 
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ebbing away gradually. True, Dr. Portman 
did not quite despair, but he felt, as all did 
who loved him, that there was little—very 
little hope. 

Marie had a strong feeling that Mrs. Thomp- 
son should be sent for, or at least, apprised of 
his danger—she wondered at his great disin- 
elination to this, but set it down as one of the 
capricious and often unaccountable fancies of 
illness. Still, it was not like him—not like 
his usual affectionate thoughtfulness for those 
he loved. She could not insist, however ;— 
having more than once spoken to him on the 
subject with a degree of pertinacity she almost 
wondered at in herself, and finding her entreaties 
only affected him painfully, she ceased to urge 
them, only taking a speedy opportunity of 
sending a message to Mrs. Thompson, men- 
tioning her own opinion of his state—which 
message, however, that lady never received, for 
Mr. Somerset was continually repeating to 
Mowbray his earnest injunctions that she should 
not be apprised either of his increased ilness, 
or his return to Beauvale. There was 
nothing he dreaded so much as her arrival 
there, and as she was feared as well as detested 
by his servants, not one of them would have 
dreamed of disobeying such an order. 

It was not, therefore, without a strong ex- 
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pression of surprise as well as annoyance, that 
the butler, knocking at the door of his master’s 
room one morning, announced in a whisper to 
Marie, that Mrs. Thompson, and her two elder 
daughters had suddenly arrived, and were in 
the south front drawing-room; beyond the 
boundary of which, however, he had positively 
refused to allow them to penetrate until he 
had first apprised her. 

Marie went to them at once. To her, their 
appearance was no matter of surprise: she had 
been expecting them daily; and she was con- 
scious of but one feeling—thankfulness that 
Honoria had not accompanied them. A meet- 
ing with her, under the present circumstances, 
would have been painful indeed. 

Mrs. Thompson’s reception of her was pecu- 
liar. That fashionable personage had not asso- 
ciated with her next-door neighbours for no- 
thing ; and a formal curtsey of the most for- 
bidding kind, was all the notice she conde- 
scended to bestow upon her former dependent. 
In this example she was followed by her two 
daughters, whose imitation of the manner, and 
what they called the ‘ presence’ of the Ladies 
‘Curran, was by no means bad. 

Till lately, Mrs. Thompson had been entirely 
‘without suspicion of the changes at Beauvale. 
Satisfied in the belief that Mr. Somerset was 
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safe at Sumnor Castle, and afterwards, that he 
was resuming his old habits of solitary wander- 
ing about the country—she had abandoned 
herself to the fashionable pursuits in which 
her soul, and the souls of the young heiresses, 
her daughters, delighted ;—and chiefly to her 
ball, which having been, on various accounts, 
postponed more than once, was now fixed to 
take place positively within the next ten days. 
So deeply was she engrossed, indeed, with this 
long talked-of entertainment—in considerations 
of who was not good enough to be had at it, 
and who was too good to be got to it—of what 
band—what decorations—what refreshments, 
and what flowers, she should astonish and 
overwhelm the fashionable world withal ;— 
‘doing it,’ as she expressed herself, ‘2 real 
style’”—that she actually neglected, for the 
space of four whole days, to make the usual 
enquiries at Mr. Somerset’s house respecting 
him, and consequently remained in ignorance 
of his sudden return to Beauvale. Her con- 
sternation may, therefore, be imagined, when, 
one evening, intelligence burst upon her, 
through a gossiping ladies’ maid she had en- 
gaged because she had lived with some cousins 
of the Ladies Curran—that Lady Frant’s foot- 
man, who had heard of it from Lady Elizabeth’s 
page—who had heard it through Lady Henry 
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Vernon’s nurse, declared that Mr. Somerset 
was taken dangerously ill at Beauvale, and 
that Miss Montgomerie was nursing him ! 

The blow was stunning, and at first Mrs. 
Thompson was almost paralysed; but a very 
few moments sufficed to restore to her power- 
ful mind its wonted tone. Hers was a spirit 
that rose with every emergency. She paused 
not to think of her own folly—wonderful as it 
seemed to her now—for not a moment was to 
be lost! the danger was imminent! Band, 
flowers, supper, invitations, all were thrown 
aside—a hurried paragraph of postponement 
was once more despatched to the Morning Posi, 
a short note written to her next-door neigh- 
bours, to explain the circumstances, and as 
fast as the earliest express train, the next day 
could convey them, the anxious trio hurried 
down to the house of their dying relation, 
leaving Honoria behind, who had her own pri- 
vate reasons for not choosing to be of the party. 

During the journey, Mrs. Thompson kept 
reiterating lessons of caution to her daughters. 
They knew not, she said, upon what footing 
the artful interloper might have established 
herself with Mr. Somerset, but there was no 
doubt that their wisest plan was to be quiet at 
first; restraining (however difficult to do so) 
their angry indignation within the strictest 
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bounds. Upon this system she had fully de- 
termined to act herself. 

She did act upon it, as we have seen. Her 
object was, to obtain an interview with Mr. 
Somerset, believmg that, even if her influence 
had been tampered with, she should still be 
able to re-establish it, when once more by his 
side. But when she found that Marie objected 
—actually objected to her going to him by 
herself—that she insisted on first preparing 
him to see her—then, indeed, her passion got 
the better of her prudence ;—it defied all 
bounds. Forgetting all her wise resolutions, 
the dignified impertinence, the supercilious 
‘presence’ of Lady Frant, she relapsed into 
her own natural, vehement, and very vulgar 
self. | 

Poor Marie! she had been watching by the 
old man’s side the livelong night—praying for, 
and with him. 


‘By the restless bed of pain 
Her vigil had been kept, 

Till sunrise, bright with hope in vain, 
Had dawned on eyes that wept.’ 


She had been full of sad, but peaceful and 
holy thoughts; and now to be drawn away 
from the contemplation of that solemn death- 
bed, to witness the horror of such emotions as 
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these—to be subject to such unmerited suspi- 
clons—it was too cruel! How often, within 
the last few weeks, had she knelt in humble 
gratitude to Heaven, that his heart should 
have been led to tell her the real disposition 
of his property. But for that welcome know- 
ledge, how would she have been troubled with 
scruples—fears—lest even he, unsuspicious as 
he was, might imagine her tender care arose 
from some unworthy motive—some hope of 
gain. What a privilege, to have been able to 
prove something of the gratitude she so deeply 
felt, without a fear of misinterpretation! And 
now, to have her last hours with him troubled 
——her spirit wrung and grieved by such words 
as these... . : 

She sank pale and exhausted on the nearest 
chair—she felt unequal to struggle with such 
a woman as Mrs. Thompson. 

“Wait yet a little while”—gasped she at 
length—“ wait, and judge for yourself. J 
know, though you do not, how unjust you 
are—”’ 

“‘ Ah, wait! wait! wait!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Thompson, furiously: ‘‘ wait till the breath’s 
out of his body, and I find that you have. 
clutched everything! J dare say!. But I 
won't wait, I tell you—Ill go = him this 

minute, and give him my mind— % tee 
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“Then you will kill him!” cried Marie, 
springing up to prevent her. “Oh! have 
mercy! do not shorten his closing life! In- 
deed! indeed! he has left all to you—he has 
told me so more than once—I have known it 
all along—and, oh! how I have wished to tell 
you !—but he would not let me.... ” 

There was truth—simple truth, in her hur- 
ried accents. | 

Mrs. Thompson paused. “If it be so,” 
said she, calming down in the most remarkable 
manner, “it is well. Then, indeed, I will 
admit that I have been unjust——- But I 
must see him You say he told you this ?” 

“‘ Alas! and I promised not to betray it— 
and | have done so—the second time—and he 
is dying—but it was to spare ham pain—” 

Marie wrung her hands. 

‘Nonsense! folly! betray him! Why, it 
must be known soon enough, what he has 
done! But I will see him—I will judge for 
myself—” . 

“Then, let me go and prepare him I en- 
treat you—he is so weak—you do not know 
the effect of any sudden—surprise—” 

Mrs. Thompson yielded. It was all incom- 
prehensible to her; but, almost against her 
very Judgment, she could not withhold her 
belief from Marie, whose words as well as 
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manner bore the unmistakeable evidence of 
truth. : 
She waited long—a weary period of sus- 
pense—during which nothing was heard but 
the sound of her rapid breathing, and an oc- 
casional whisper between her daughters; at 
length, growing impatient, she rose, and mak- 
ing her way to the old man’s room, knocked 
boldly at the door, and hearing no reply, 
opened it, and entered. 

He was sitting, propped up by pillows, 
whilst Marie stood beside him, the Bible in her 
hands. As Mrs. Thompson glanced at his pale 
countenance, she saw at once that the hand of 
death was on it. His time was indeed come. 

He turned his feeble eyes upon her as she 
paused at the door, and with a low expres- 
sion of suffering, turned away. 

“Tell her to go—to leave me—” murmured 
he to Marie. | 

But Marie stood silent—beside oa 3 
‘knew not what to do. 

_ Meanwhile, the lady approached the bed 
with something of the soft and stealthy tread 
ef a cat about to pounce upon its prey-—“‘ My 
dear, dear Sir,” said she in her most insinuat- 
ing accents, “you will be better soon, I am 
wane}. you are much better, already.” =. > 

i Myr. Somerset turned towards her with some 
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difficulty. —‘“‘ Yes, Ma'am, I shall. be better 
soon—but never in this world; there—there, 
Ma’am go——” 

“Will you not let me kiss your hand, 
dearest Sir? I am come all the way from 
London to nurse you—to take care of you, 
as I used to do. I did not know till last 
night of your..... fs 

“Give me your hand, Ma’am——” (Mr. 
Somerset murmured to himself a short prayer 
for forgiveness, for the woman who had caused 
such a blight upon his latter days—a blessing 
for herself and for her children, and that they 
might repeni—) “ ange bless you, 
Ma'am !—now leave me... . 

“But my dearest Sir, why may I not stay 

and nurse you?—who would do it so faith- 
fully? Have you not proved me ?” 
—‘‘T have indeed, Ma'am! I have proved 
you but go now; go, Ma’am! A dying 
man implores you to leave him! Let me de- 
part in peace.” 

There was no help for it—she must go. 
Slowly—abashed in spite of herself, yet with 
a glance of hatred and. ae at mene she 
left the room. 

Sir Christopher Falkland was in the south 
front drawing-room with the Miss. Thompsons. 
Formerly a partner in Mr.Somerset’s house, and 
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now its head—he was also one of his executors, 
and,-—(the other being abroad) he had been 
sent for the previous day at the old man’s re- 
quest, in consequence of his sense of increasing 
danger. His arrival was hailed with delight 
by Mrs. Thompson and her daughters, as likely 
to afford them the only interest they could 
hope for during their stay. In occasional con- 
versation with this gentleman, who was well 
informed and agreeable—in listless wanderings 
about the vast mansion, and secret confabula- 
tions in their own apartments, the anxious trio 
sought to while away the hours. After all, 
this suspense must have an end at last—there 
was comfort in that thought. : 
Towards evening, Mr. Somerset grew more 
restless; and expressing an earnest wish to be 
lifted to the window, that he might once more 
see the sun set behind his favourite lime-trees, 
Dr. Portman, who knew how vain was all care 
now, consented. But he staid there only a 
few minutes—a shivering fit came on—the fire 
was lit at his request, and he was placed in an 
arm-chair before it. There he sat for some 
time, propped up with pillows, and apparently 
enjoying the warmth of the blaze as it played 
sa his wasted hands. 
“This is pleasant,” said he, with a faint 
sunile at Marie, who, as usual, stood beside him. 
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_ “You feel better now, dear Sir.”’ 

“‘ Weaker—weaker—but without pain. I 
am mercifully dealt with; and to have you by 
me, my dear, to close my eyes—ah! that is a 
blessing, indeed.” 

‘¢ Marie, my child,” said the old man, a few 
moments after—“ it will be a pleasant thought 
to you in after-life, that you were good to me 
in my last days. The aged have not many 
pleasures—not many——” 

He tried to lift his hand from his knee, as 
he uttered these words, but he had not 
strength to raise it far. It was a familiar 
gesture of old times, that. brought tears to the 
eyes of Marie. | 

‘‘ One thing,” said he, a moment afterwards 

—‘ one thing I wish to say whilst I yet can,” 
226 spoke with evidently increasing diffi- 
culty—‘‘ when I am gone, I wish to be placed 
there,” —pointing in the direction of the church, 
whose spire was visible from one point of the 
avenue,—‘‘ between my wife, and my boy— 
my boy .... I think, Marie, I have men- 
tioned this before—my memory grows weak !” 
.,, “You have, dear Sir; you have told Sir 
Christopher and it will not be forgotten.— 
Have no fear.” 

“Fear! . .. Child, I we none. --Fear,” 
repeated | he to himself, ‘‘“when I walk through 
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the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
Thou art with me—Thy rod and Thy staff, . 
they comfort me.’ ” 

_ He fixed his eyes on the fire, and seemed to 
muse, 


There was a slight raising of the feeble eye- 
lids, as ever, at that thought—a slight move- 
ment of the hand— 

“Marie,” murmured he, presently, ‘are 
you there beside me ?—-where? where? .. . 
I cannot see you !” 

She knelt down, and pressing his hand to 
her lips, felt that it was growing cold. By a 
sudden impulse, she placed it reverently on 
her head—*‘ Bless me once more—bless me, 
oh, my father !” 

“Child, I do bless you—from my _ heart, 

I bless you—-I well may.—You have been 
good to me—good and true—a very daughter 
in tenderness and care at the last. Blessings 
on you, Marie, both here and hereafter !” 
- His voice was growing evidently weaker, 
and his sight seemed to be partially obscured. 
By a hasty gesture, Marie despatched Mow- 
bray for the doctor—she was ener more 
and more alarmed. 

- When Dr. Portman entered, the old man | 
had joined his hands in an attitude of prayer; 
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and they heard, him murmur,—“ My God! 
bless the child; and forgive—for Thy Son’s 
sake, forgive all the rest.” 

That word was repeated with strange dis- 
tinctness—then he closed his eyes. 

“He may sleep for awhile now, '—said the 
doctor, turning away to hide the tears that 
had gathered in his eyes;—‘“‘and then... . 
well! I will watch by him till he awakes.” 

- But Marie still knelt near him—his hand in 
hers—her eyes fixed on that calm countenance, 
whose light seemed to her to be fading fast 
away. She dared not stir—she almost feared 
to breathe, lest she should disturb the transient 
repose that appeared to have stolen over him. 

Suddenly, his eyes opened; and, by their 
beaming light, she saw that they were full of 
bright and rapt intelligence. He gazed up- 
wards—his lips moved—his face shone with 
ineffable and triumphant joy. She caught the 
whispered words —‘“ Home! home! ”— her 
hand was gently, almost imperceptibly, pressed 
—then, his head fell back on the pillow—his 
eyes grew dim—the glow upon his beautiful 
countenance gradually died away, like the 
fading light of the sun that had just set below 
the horizon 

_ It was over- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


‘And all unruffled was his face.’ 
Lay or THE Last MINSTREL. 


‘The good man dies, and the widow’s tear, 
And the grateful orphan’s, fall on his bier ; 
They make his bed ’neath the old yew tree, 
And oh! Aes rest shall glorious be.’ 

C.S. H. 





‘Enfin voici ce jour si longtemps attendu.’ 
CoRNEILLE. 


~it will excuse 
This sudden execution of his will.’ 
Kine Hewry VI. 





At first they could not believe that he was 
dead.———His countenance was so serene—his 
attitude so life-like and familiar, resting there 
beside the fire, in his own arm-chair—one hand 
upon his knee, the other grasping that of 
Marie, that they listened for a word, they 
looked for one of the well-known gestures— 
they could not believe that he had really left. 
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them———for ever! . . . Yet it was so! The 
beautiful frame was still there—the far more 
beautiful spirit had departed to ‘the better 
land.’ | 

There was sorrow now in that house—sor- 
row, and heartfelt lamentation. He had but 
few of his own kin to grieve for him, indeed ; 
but he had made all men his brothers, and he 
was duly mourned. Even Mrs. Thompson 
herself could not look unmoved upon that 
marble face—beautiful and benignant in death, 
as it had been in life—without something of 
a pang of self-reproach. But he was beyond 
the reach of all such remorseful feelings now— 
he was gone, and now came the inheritance 
Not even in the accusing presence of the 
Dead, and of her own more accusing con- 
science, could her thoughts ever wander far 
from that———from his gold ! 

But she must have patience—another day, 
another night must pass—and then all would 
be known! 

As for Marie, she was for the time com- 
pletely overwhelmed. She had looked for this 
fatal termination, almost from the first period 
of her arrival at Beauvale—it was neither sud- 
den nor unexpected ;—yet, it had seemed to 

find her unprepared. She felt that painful 
meredulity common to those who have lost 

VOL. If, : P 
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one they have cherished, and tended, and 
watched over with all the varied alternations 
of hope and fear ;—she could not believe she 
should see that kind smile no more—never 
again listen to the words of wisdom that 
flowed from those cherished lips. 

Yet it was sweet to her to observe how he 
was lamented, not only by his servants, but 
by all the surrounding country. Rich and 
poor, high and low, all joined in the general 
lamentation. How many tears were shed be- 
side that senseless form—fur he had many a 
humble friend, that good old man! And _ he, 
so beautiful—so calm, the while—beyond the 
reach of all emotion now—his heart, for the 
first time, cold! They might grieve—but 
he was at peace—far happier—far morc blest 
than they. 

Marie could scarcely bear to leave hin. It 
was the first time that she had realised 





‘ 





the hush—the gloom— 
The breathless influence shed 

Through the dim dwelling, from the room 
Wherein reposed the dead—’ 


Yet in that room she loved to watch and pray. 
Yes—she would watch by him whilst she yet 
might——it was all she could do for him 
now. 
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She had no thought of herself—not even a 
plan for the future. Perhaps she might go to 
Edith, when the last duties were over—perhaps 
return to Lady Fitzarthur for awhile—she 
knew not. She had neither time nor thought for 
selfish considerations—her present loss wholly 
absorbed her. Even the very letters from 
her lover, became in a manner secondary—for 
he knew not, as yet, of that loss—and it grated 
against her, so to speak, to dwell upon projects 
of earthly happiness in the solemn, hushed 
presence ef the dead. 

But the second day she was disturbed in her 
patient, loving watch, by a summons from 
Sir Christopher Falkland :—the Will was about 
to be opened, and she must attend with the 
rest. 

She felt inexpressibly averse to go. What 
was the Will toher? She knew its contents 
—she had known them long; and the idea of 
witnessing the display of hypocritical emotions, 
which she well knew would be manifested by 
her Thompson relations, was singularly repug- 
nant to her feelings. She entreated to be 
spared the necessity—but Sir Christopher was 
imperative. She must be present—It had 
been Mr. Somerset's own desire, and as his 
constant companion during his last illness, it 
was fit she should hear the Jast expression of 

: af 
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his wishes. Thus compelled, she bathed her 
heavy eyes, and endeavouring to assume an 
appearance of calm, proceeded to the adjoining 
library, where the party were assembled. 

They were sitting round the large writing 
table, on which, before Sir Christopher Falkland, 
rested unopened, the last Will of him, whose 
cold and silent form she had but the moment 
before quitted. The clergyman of the parish, 
Dr. Portman, one or two valued neighbours of 
Mr. Somerset’s, and the three servants who had 
witnessed his Will, were present, besides Mrs. 
Thompson and her daughters, who sat on Sir 
Christopher’s left hand. As Marie entered, the 
whole party, with the exception of her three 
relations, rose to admit her into the circle, and 
Sir Christopher, motioned her to a vacant chair 
on his right hand. 

As she timidly advanced, whilst all eyes 
were fixed upon her, it would be difficult to 
conceive a more lovely, a more mteresting 
object. Her long silken hair parted across 
her marble brow, and bound statue-like in 
simple but heavy masses around her head— 
her sweet countenance, with its pure oval, and 
chastened expression,—and the soft cheek, 
tinged with the slightest shade of rising colour, 
on which rested long and dark, the fringe of 
those downcast eyelashes—all formed together, 
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as fair a vision of youthful beauty, as perhaps 
ever dream of poet pictured, or eye of artist 
loved to gaze upon.—All looked upon her 
with fond, as well as admiring eyes, (all but the 
Thompsons)—for her history, and her wrongs 
were better known in that house than perhaps 
those disinterested individuals suspected. 

As for Mrs. Thompson, vain indeed would 
be the attempt to describe the emotions that 
were agitating her worldly bosom. That she 
was labouring under excitement of the most 
fearful kind, not even her own efforts (and 
they were fearful in their way,) could conceal. 
Her face was purple—her bloodshot eyes were 
full of a restless eagerness, and her breathing 
was painfully oppressed and rapid ! 

Ah! what was gold, to he so coveted ?—tu 
destroy all the softer emotions of woman's 
nature—to swallow up all, in one overwhelm- 
ing, sordid, insatiable thirst of gain? Would 
it reward her when she had obtained it? 
would its possession satisfy, whilst it expanded 
her heart, or would it turn again and rend 
her ?—— Time will show ! 

Marie looked upon her with pity. She felt 
for the misery such emotions must occasion, 
however little she could enter into or compre- 
hend them, Her heart, indeed, was differently 
agitated. Her eye had chanced to fall on a 
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well-known object, left carelessly disregarded 
in a corner—the old man’s gold-headed walk- 
ing-stick, which had been brought into this 
room on his arrival, and had never been used 
by him since. The sight of it, for the 
moment, overcame her. Every one knows with 
what singular power such familiar objects will 
sometimes recal the loved one we have lost, 
and with whom the idea of them is associated. 
It is as though we again beheld themselves. 
Marie internally resolved that she would en- 
treat this stick of Mrs. Thompson—it would 
be invaluable to her, as a memento of hin, 
and of words and deeds she hoped never to 
forget. Mrs. Thompson could well spare her 
this trifle from the mass of her treasures! 

But now the party had resumed their seats, 
and Sir Christopher, laying his hand upon 
that small, but most important packet, ob- 
served that, previous to opening it, there were 
a few words, which, by the express direction 
of his lamented friend, he must say in the 
presence of those assembled there. Sir Chris- 
topher was a shrewd, straightforward. man of 
business, and all knew how highly he had been 
estimated by Mr. Somerset. He was a man 
of the world, too—a perfect gentleman—and 
his manner, quiet and impressive on the pre- 
sent occasion, commanded both attention and 
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respect. A pin might have been heard to 
drop, as he proceeded :— 

‘“‘It was a peculiarity of our dear departed 
friend, and, perhaps, a singular one in so me- 
thodical and regular a man of business, that 
he had at all times a marked disinclination to 
allude, however remotely, to the disposition of 
his property; and this, even to his nearest 
friends. This had been a characteristic of his 
through life, but in later years it increased 
remarkably upon him. On that subject, he 
opened himself to no man except his lawyer; 
and even J, who perhaps enjoyed more of his 
confidence than any other person, can only by 
inference, at this moment, form an idea of 
what those dispositions are. When, however, 
his increasing danger occasioned him to send 
for me, he very soon nformed me, that his last 
Will and testament would be found in a bureau 
of remarkable construction, in his own room, 
the key of which he kept sealed up in his pri- 
vate desk; and that three of his servants had 
been informed by him of this circumstance. 
He mentioned, also, and desired it should be 
repeated in the presence of you all, that this 
Will was written by his own hand, and not 
drawn up in the usual form by his solicitor— 
for the following reasons. 

‘A previous Will had been prepared and 
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executed by Mr. Freshford, and was in that 
gentleman's keeping, but circumstances having 
occurred, of a nature to induce Mr. Somerset 
to make a considerable mereaton in the dispo- 
sition of his property-—— 

Here Mrs. Thompson started, and visibly 
changed countenance. 

‘An alteration so important, that it ap- 
peared advisable to have an entirely new Will 
executed—he had given instructions to Mr. 
Freshfurd to destroy the original document, 
which instructions had been immediately car- 
ried into effect; and it was his intention to 
‘have employed that gentleman to draw out the 
new one immediately on his return to town. 
Finding his health failing, however, he sent 
for him to this place, but Mr. Freshford being 
himself too unwell to attend the summons, and 
Mr. Somerset, not choosing to employ any one 
less intimately in his confidence, satisfied him- 
self with drawing up a clear statement of his 
wishes and dispositions with his own hands—to 
which, with his remarkable knowledge of busi- 
ness and of law, he was fully equal. But, 
with his usual sagacity, and to prevent the 
possibility of doubt or dispute in a concern so 
important, he explained these circumstances 
to me in the presence of his confidential ser- 
vant, Mowbray; delivering to me at the same 
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time the key of his bureau, which has remained 
in my possession ever since, and (till within 
the last half hour, sealed,) as he left it. I 
have only to add, that, this morning, in the 
presence, and with the assistance of the same 
servant, I opened the bureau, and in the spot 
indicated by Mr. Somerset, found his Will. 

‘“¢ Having now explained these circumstances 
—peculiar as they are—in the manner he 
himself desired, I proceed, in the presence of 
you all, to open and declare the contents of— 

‘The last Will and Testament of John 
Somerset, of Sumnor Castle, in the county 








of , Beauvale Manor, in the county of 
, and Barrow Hill Point, in the county 
of , Esquire.’” 





Such was the silence that reigned through- 
out the room, that Mrs. Thompson’s rapid and 
almost convulsive breathing was distinctly 
heard around her, as she pressed her parched 
and trembling hands together, and struggled 
powerfully to command her working features. 
Then followed the sharp crackling noise, 
sounding in her ears like so many detonating 
reports, of breaking the seals. His voice— 
the voice of the dead, was about to speak 
once more—to break that sulemn silence. He 
who had so well employed the talent committed 
to him—so nobly ordered his vast possessions 
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—was about to give them over to the power 
and guardianship of another ;—once more his 
mind was to be spoken—his wishes declared 
on earth! He was about to bequeath has gold ! 

And whilst his form lay cold and still, in the 
adjoining chamber, was his spirit hovering 
around them! Could he read the emotions of 
those various hearts—some so mournful and 
so pure, others so base, and full of horror? . . 
who could tell? 

It was a solemn moment—inexpressibly 
striking and solemn!—but few such occur in 
life ! 

All eyes were rivetted upon Sir Christopher, 
us with serious countenance, but calm, deli- 
berate hands, he proceeded to open the myste- 
rious packet. At length the sheet lay out- 
stretched before him. 

Then Marie covered her pale countenance 
with her hands, and hushing her very breath- 
ing, listened intently. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


-Q Sir, 
It’s some time ago, Sir, 
Since ought—reach’d the baker or grocer, 
And the tradesmen in general are grown great com- 


plainers. 
IncoLpssey LEGENDS. 


‘ Pages, they are by no means rare— 
A thriftless crew, I ween, be they ; 
Well mote we spare 
A page, or a pair, 
For the matter of that———’ 
A LEGEND OF PALESTINE. 





WE must return to Lord and Lady Henry 
Vernon, whom we have too long left in the 
relation of other interests. 

Things had not gone altogether so smoothly 
with them this year, as the preceding one, and 
they were beginning to feel more than they 
had ever felt before, that galling necessity of 
calculating every shilling—pondering over 
every action with reference to its cost, which 
is so inexpressibly irksome to minds of a cer- 
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tain stamp. Yet they had neither been foolish 
nor extravagant—they had really lived as 
economically as they could. Edith could not 
accuse Herself of having spent one shilling, 
(except in charity,) she could well have spared, 
and many things, that she had been accustomed 
to consider as necessaries of life, she had long 
ere this, learnt to forego. She remembered the 
time, when to breakfast without cream, or to 
dine without a pudding, would have appeared 
to her to be verging on pauperism; now, as a 
matter of course, she did both the one and the 
other. She bought no new articles of dress ;— 
coutriving to make the bonnets and gowns 
of her trousseau serve her this year, as they 
had served her the previous one—and she 
spent a considerable portion of every day in 
actual useful needle-work. And all this she did 
willingly—though not indeed with invariable 
cheerfulness, for her mind was often oppressed 
with anxiety on her husband’s account. 

She had begun to rejoice now, when he was 
on guard, or when he was asked out to dinner ; 
in either case he was sure of a good repast, and 
it was something that he should have a change 
from the eternal hashes and stews, which could 
not but be trying to a man who had lived the 
life he had. He seldom complained, indeed ; 
but she fancied his spirits were no longer what 
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they had been—that he was growing less 
joyous and light-hearted than formerly. 

She had felt the loss of Marie keenly. There 
was no one to fill up the place of that tender 
aud sympathising friend—no one to whom she 
could speak of her anxieties—nor of whom 
she could ask those thousand nameless services, 
which Marie had so gladly rendered. As 1s 
often the case with the really unselfish, Marie’s 
full value had not been felt till she was gone. 
Then, indeed, Edith began to appreciate all 
she had been to her; and as the time of her 
confinement approached, and her languor and 
debility increased, she felt this loss more and 
more. 

Yet the young couple received much kind- 
ness at this time. Edith was rarely without 
the power of driving out, (she could do little 
more than crawl about Belgravia now,) and 
many a present of fruit and flowers did she 
receive, as well as more valuable gifts in the 
shape of smart caps and robes, for her ex- 
pected baby. But with every wish to show 
her kindness, for she was universally popular— 
her friends could not be kind to her in the only 
really effectual way; they could not send her an 
occasional joint of beef or mutton, which would 
have been more serviceable than flowers, nor 
yet an occasional bank note, which would have 
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been more serviceable than anything. Rich 
people rarely realise the privations consequent 
upon a very narrow income; they are apt to 
imagine, that though it may not procure car- 
riages, and men cooks, and opera boxes, it at 
least commands the necessary comforts of life ; 
but this is sometimes far from being the 
case. 

The only persons who could really have 
assisted the Vernons at this time—their own 
nearest relations—made no apparent attempt 
to do so. Lord Rona, indeed, presented his 
brother with ten dozen of sherry; and Lady 
Frant, about the same time, bestowed upon 
Edith a set of baby clothes of such coarse tex- 
ture, that she indignantly resolved that her 
precious darling should never put them on. 
Lady Charlotte Curran, too, who, being now 
actually engaged to Sir Erasmus Desmond, 
was in avery placable humour indeed—pre- 
sented her half-sister with a most useful pre- 
sent, in the shape of two copies of her lover’s 
recently published ‘Treatise on Thaumatur- 
gicks,’ which, as the publisher had at present 
been unable to dispose of more than a duzen 
eopies, she felt herself at liberty to do, without 
risk of the said publisher running short. 

Sir Edmund gave the young couple nothing 
but a great deal of thought. He had been 
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indefatigable indeed in his endeavours to ob- 
tain for his son-in-law a certain, situation, 
which, being independent of politics, might be 
retained under any change of administration ; 
and he had actually succeeded in securing 
something like a promise of the next vacancy. 
But, alas! no one knew better than he, how 
worse than insecure was his own tenure of 
office at this period—how some of his colleagues 
were tottering in their places, and how serious, 
not to say overwhelming, on a certain impend- 
ing question, was the division of feeling and 
opinion in the Cabinet. True, he had an 
innate conviction, that even if his party should 
be ousted, the way for Avs soaring ambition 
would by no means be closed—and that, in the 
coalition, which his shrewd intellect foresaw 
must, eventually, be entered into, there would 
not only be a place, but a high place for him. 
True, he felt conscious (the most re-assuring 
and satisfactory of all convictions for a states- 
man) that he could not be done without ; but yet 
the clouds were gathering thicker and thicker 
in the political horizon—and, till those clouds 
had burst, and the storm had cleared the air, 
it was impossible for mere mortal sagacity to 
foresee what would be the immediate result. 
In short, he would have gladly seen Lord 
Henry safely established in the above-mentioned 
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situation before the crash came ;—but of this 
there seemed little or no hope. 

Edith was utterly ignorant of what was 
passing in his mind, and of the exertions he 
had made in her husband’s behalf. He never 
spoke on the subject to her or to any one else. 
During his rare and hurried visits, he was 
stern, unmoved, and uncommunicative as ever, 
and she felt that for worlds she would not have 
confessed to him the pecuniary difficulties 
under which they were already- beginning to 
lubour. 

“My dearest Edith,” Lord Henry had said 
one evening, very gravely, after pondering for 
some time over his agent’s account, and sundry 
lists of debts shortly falling due, such as the 
interest for the borrowed purchase-money of 
the house—that of the insurance for the said 
house and furniture, and certain bills for some 
of the very furniture itself—“‘ My dearest Edith, 
this will never do—Upon my word, we shall 
be obliged to sell this house, and go into lodg- 
ings again.” 

This time it was said in sober earnest. They 
were already in debt, and there were all the 
expenses of her confinement yet to come. 
Lord Henry was honourable—he could not 
endure the idea of borrowing money he saw 
no means of repaying. . | 
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“Ah!” cried she, with a smile of inex- 
pressible melancholy —“I thought the other 
day, those words of Du Bellay’s would soon 
apply to me.” 


‘—————En quelle saison 
Reverrai-je le toit de ma pauvre maison, 
Qui m’est une province, et beaucoup davantage,’ 


How bitterly she cried that night! with 
what redoubled fondness did she gaze on each 
familiar object—every piece of furniture, ren- 
dered dear by habit and association! To 
leave this, her first home! she thought it 
would break her heart ! 

“We will not go yet, at any rate,” said 
Lord Henry, seeing how she grieved; ‘‘ your 
confinement must take place here, of course— 
But, my Edith,” added he, stealing his arm 
round her waist, and drawing her gently to- 
wards him—“‘ surely, if we continue to love 
each other, as we do now, we can be happy 
anywhere—I can, at least——It is not our 
fault, that we are poor.” 

His kind words soothed her; and she felt 
indeed, that whilst his heart continued so 
tender and so true, all other things were trifles 
in the balance. 

She had been anxious to be attended in her 
confinement, by a little humble Belgravian 
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apothecary, whom she had now and then 
called in; but this was a point upon which 
Lord Henry was immoveable. His Edith’s 
safety should not be risked for any mean con- 
sideration of dirty dross! She might save in 
everything else—but not in that. 

Her trial came at length, and she became a 
mother ; and in the first moments of that un- 
equalled happiness—that sweetest of all sensa- 
tions beneath the sky, whilst pressing the tiny 
twins to her bosom—she forgot that this second 
unlooked for treasure must prove an additional 
burden, because an additional expense—that 
there were two beautiful mouths to feed, in- 
stead of one—two delicate forms, instead of 
one, to cluthe and tend. She could not think 
of such things then! such pitiful consider- 
ations should not mar her first pure joy ! 

But, poor Lord Henry! When his gay 
brother-officers joked him on his rapidly in- 
creasing family, they little knew how per- 
plexed he felt sometimes—how sober and 
serious a reality the future appeared to 
him! Edith soon detected the anxiety 
that he struggled to conceal, and then she 
awoke from her dream of happiness to the 
consideration of those indispensable necessities 
of infantine life—food and clothing ! 

_ “Tf you please, my lady, there ain’t things, 
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nor nothing lke things enough for the two 
pretty darlings—bless their hearts! Little 
master Vernon, he might do with what there 
is—but, as for his sister, she has next to no- 
thing to wear. What are we to do, if you 
please, my lady ?” 

My lady really did not know. She hardly 
dared to propose to the nurse, (a fine old 
married lady, who condescended to attend all 
the fine young married ladies in London, and 
who had been engaged by Lord Henry at the 
recommendation of Lady Rona,) to make use 
of the coarse clothmg Lady Frant had pro- 
vided ;—yet, as for ordering another set, it 
was out of the question! She took courage, 
at length, and causing the despised cadeau to 
be brought forth from its secret corner, de- 
livered it into the hands of the astonished and 
indignant Mrs. Gormandyce, with a blushing 
intimation, that, bad and coarse as the clothes 
were, she neither possessed, nor could afford 
to procure, any better. Silently, and with 
displeasure in her looks, the portly old lady 
departed, but many a sneering remark was 
poor Edith doomed afterwards to hear about 
the “precious darling that was dressed so. 
strange, with its sweet skin all chafed by such 
sackcloth baby-clothes, to be sure! pretty 
treasure |” 
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But this was only the beginning of ey: 
ances. 

Mrs. Gormandyce was a lady of considerable 
character, as well as portly appearance. She 
was wont to say of herself—“ as long as things 
went pleasant, she was mild as mothers’ milk ; 
but, rouse her, and she was one to speak her 
mind!” Now, that mind was not always of a 
nature the most propitiatory to be spoken; 

and, on the present occasion, having nearly 
driven the few servants that were 1n the house, 
out of it, by the trouble she occasioned, and 
the amount of nourishment and cordials which 
she declared indispensable to her support, she 
was infinitely disgusted to find that they ven- 
tured to disapprove of these proceedings, and 
that the cook, in particular,thad gone so far 
as to observe, in the publicity of the staircase, 
that she “could not spend such another fort- 
night, not even for her ladyship’s own self, 
nor yet for any amount of half-soverings that 
might be showered upon her !” 

Upon this, the noble mind of Mrs. Gorman- 
dyce was roused—“ and reason, too,” she 
said; and she thereupon delivered herself of a 
series of remarks, strongly reflecting upon the 
establishment generally, and the cook in par- 

ticular—which occasioned a degree of “un- 
pleasantness ” in the ménage, better mae eS 
than described. 
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Then, she and the ‘tearful lady’s-maid’ had 
a desperate quarrel—for, of course, she was 
not ‘going to allow any chit of a maid to 
hand her ladyship her gruel, as that young 
person had presumed openly to her face to 
attempt, not during the month—never! on 
no consideration! of course, not! on that 
point, she had no hesitation in saying she was 
a rock of adamant—a perfect iceberg !”——— 
And the tearful young woman, being seized, 
upon this outbreak, with a fit of jealous an- 
guish, retired to the fastnesses of her own 
apartment, and there shed such a deluge of 
tears, as altogether to incapacitate her, even 
for Her meals, for the next two days! 

Then, the plump, cherry cheeked, freckled 
young Irish woman, upon whom little Master 
Vernon depended for his daily sustenance, (Edith 
had taken the delicate, ill-dressed little girl to 
her own maternal bosom)—was suspected of 
an undue fondness for the inspection of 
drawers and wardrobes, with which she had 
no direct concern; and sundry pieces of lace, 
and some of my lord’s pocket-handkerchiefs 
and socks had disappeared in the ‘strangest’ 
manner, since her arrival ;—and rumour even 
hinted, that she was wont to make her own 
pocket the receptacle for the transmission of 
certain slices of meat and bread to the healthy 
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Irishman, her husband ; which practice, we 
need hardly observe, was more economical to 
the pocket of the said Irishman (at present 
out of work) than to to that of Lord Henry, 
which was scarcely less empty. 

Then, the gentlemanly doctor who attended 
Lady Henry, was perseveringly blind to the 
poverty of the ménage, and would persist in 
ordering for his patient, chickens, and sweet- 
breads, and jellies, and blanc-mange, and all 
the most expensive edibles he could think of— 
which Lord Henry always insisted on having 
procured at any price. Then, the cook, dis- 
gusted at being “so put about,” as she called 
it, was sorry that she must leave—“ which 
the place was altogether more than she was 
led to ez-pect.” — 

Then, Lady Henry, instead of improving 
as she ought to do, began to go back, drag- 
ging the poor delicate little baby along with 
her, till at last both deteriorated so visibly, 
that no one was much surprised, when the 
doctor declared the mother to be too nervous 
a subject for a nurse, and that the infant’s life 
depended on a good one being procured for it 
at once. 

This was the climax! Another Irishwoman 
—no doubt, another healthy husband out of 
work—and certainly another large sum to be 
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paid, which had never even been calculated 
upon! It was awful! 

Under these circumstances, Edith continued 
feeble and weak-spirited, and partly from ner- 
vous anxiety—partly from inflammation of the 
eyes, brought on by working too soon at the new 
baby-clothes—she was for a long while really 
laid up, and unfit for any occupation whatever, 
during which period the household bills accu- 
mulated to a frightful extent, and the cook 
gave her friends parting entertainments below, 
with a gencrous disregard to expense. 

That small miseries are the worst in the 
long-run, and the most wearing to human 
nature, we believe to be an universally 
admitted fact; but we doubt whether, in the 
category of small miseries, can properly be 
included that of an awkward, obstinate, and 
totally inexperienced page, who has been 
hired, for economical motives, to perform, tant 
bien que mal, the domestic duties of a man- 
servant. This misery the Vernons were now 
becoming initiated into to its fullest extent. 
They had dismissed the ‘military man’ (as 
Lady Frant termed the soldier-servant) and 
had hired at next to no wages, ® growing lad 
of cormorant propensities, “‘the eldest of 
seven, in his stead. This youth, with very 
ilttle aptitude for anything else, had a singular 
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talent for descending the stairs head foremost, 
with perfect. safety to that part of his own 
frame—possibly on account of its density— 
though decidedly to the prejudice of any arti- 
cles of a fragile description of which he might 
at the moment be the bearer. He was empha- 
tically an unfortunate youth; always in trouble 
of some kind, mysteriously connected with the 
knives, which he contrived to notch—no one 
knew how—or his master’s boots, which he 
was always forgetting to polish. When there 
was any special occasion for hurry, he would 
generally be found reclining in the shadow of 
the boiler, or under the pantry table, perusing, 
with ever new interest, the pages of Aobmson 
Crusoe, or some of the advertisements in the 
Times. These, and other peculiarities, such 
as a tendency to investigate the contents of the 
dishes with fingers that were guiltless of soap 
and water, and an appearance generally as 
though he had reposed in his hvery, made 
him, however cheap in his emoluments, not 
exactly what conduced to the credit of the 
establishment that had harboured him, to the 
inexpressible delight of his fond and bruised 
mother—herself the patient target for years 
past of her worthless husband’s chaussure, with 
an occasional touch of the fire-irons, by way 
of variety. 
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Whenever this youth had successfully per- 
formed one of his violent ‘headers,’ as the 
servants termed his descents, with the tray in 
his hands—his usual practice was to leave the 
broken bits on the stairs, and, sneaking noise- 
lessly into the drawing-room, stand crouching 
by the door, with his knuckles in his eyes, till 
questioned as to what amount of damage he 
had done. He chose the day after Edith’s 
confinement, when quiet had been scrupulously 
enjoined, for the performance of one of these 
feats; and the crash was so awful and so pro- 
longed, as to awake her suddenly from a 
sound sleep, and bring Lord Henry from 
her. dressing-room, where he was writing 
letters, to express himself with somewhat 
more of force than of patience on the oc- 
casion. 

“Can't you walk down stairs quietly, even 
for once, you sir?” cried he; “do you know 
that you woke your lady with your confounded 
noise? And what did you throw down this 
time, eh! stupid?” 

“‘ Please, Sir, I throw down the tray this 
time, Sir!” 


“Ugh! ... . this time, and every time! 
And what did you break ? not your own head, 
I suppose ?” 


** No, please, Sir—not my own head,” feeling 
VOL. I. Q 
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it with both hands, as though the idea struck 
him for the first time.” 

“What then?—what was on the tray to 
make such a noise?” 

‘“ Please, Sir, the glasses, and tumblers, and 
decanters, and water-bottle, and plates, and 
salts, and all, was on the tray, Sir, for your 
dinner, Sir, and Mrs. Gormandyce, her tea- 
things was on the tray, Sir, and, my lady, her 
gruel-basin 4 

“ What! all those at once? Why, you de- 
serve to be well flogged—upon my soul you 
do! Low many times have you not been for- 
bidden to cram the tray so? And how many 
of these things have you broken, you incor- 
rigible little torment, you?” 

“Please, Sir, I’ve broke em all, please, 
Sir.” 

Having delivered which answer, he, for the 
first time, removed his hands from his eyes, 
and subsided, first into the wall, and shortly 
after down stairs backwards; leaving Lord 
Henry to ponder at his leisure over the wis- 
dom, and above all, the economy of his dear 
Edith’s domestic arrangements. 

His dear Edith found her household in any- 
thing but a satisfactory state when she at last 
emerged from her sick room. The new cook 


was to the full as lachrymose as the lady's- 
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maid—-she shed tears on being desired to put 
less salt in the mutton-broth, and was limp 
and helpless from excess of weeping, for the’ 
rest of the evening on which Lord Henry sent 
down the pudding as uneatable. She proved, 
moreover, to be incapable of doing much bué 
weep, and of the culinary art she was pro- 
foundly ignorant; so that in fact, nothing but 
sheer hunger induced our poor young couple 
to partake of the dishes which she daily sent 
up to them. 

Then the two Irish nurses took to quarrel- 
ling as only Hibernian ladies of this class can 
do, the subject of their disputes being the 
merits of their respective twins, each declar- 
ing her own particular charge to be incal- 
ecalably the superior of the two, as well as the 
decided favourite of its parents——Then, Lady 
Frant was more annoying, more meddling, and 
more mischievous than ever. Taking advan- 
tage of Edith’s state of weakness, she perse- 
euted her with visits, and lectures, and sar- 
casms, and advice. In vain Edith forbade the 
page to admit her, on the plea that she was 
too unwell, too fatigued, too busy, too any- 
thing to see anybody—Lady Frant never even 
‘eondescended to see the page at all. It was 
as thongh he were not. When he spoke, in- 
deed, she raised her eye-glass to her eye, as if 

Q 2 
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to reconnoitre, but dropped it again immedi. 
ately, as though the phenomenon were one 
wholly unworthy of notice ;—and stalked on 
her mighty way unmoved. 

In fact, she made it a point upon pminciple 
never to recognise the page as a page at all. 
The name alone, was a piece of presumption, 
that her high authority should by no me 
means sanction. A page was properly a costly 
and refined article—an appanage of riches— 
the poor had no business with anything of the 
kind ;—a footboy—a lad, was all they were 
entitled to. And a lad accordingly he was 
with her—“ Your idle lad,” or “that footboy of 
yours.” —“ You should teach your lad better 
inanners, Lady Henry would she say ;—— 
“he kept my footman waiting exactly three 
minutes by my watch, before he opened the 
door just now,’—or,—“ 1 saw that worthless 
lad of yours peeping into Miller’s window for 
a whole quarter of an hour this morning—the 
usual manner in which he performs your 
errands, I’m told.” 

Lady Frant’s information was usually of a 
disheartening kind—she ‘felt it a double duty 
not to withold what was disagreeable from her 
friends. | 

‘*T am aware that you take your own line, 
Lady Henry ; but I should be wanting to my- 
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self, if I concealed from you the unpleasant— 
nay, I should even say the very awkward 
remarks that are made about the manner in 
which your tradespeople’s bills are not 
settled,” —or,—“I know well that you will fol- 
low your own devices; at the same time I feel 
it due to my own position in your father’s 
family to observe, that the mantle in which 
your———your son is carried abroad by that 
very wild-looking Irish person, is altogether 
out of place for the circumstances of the infant 
himself, and—yours,”—or—‘ I don’t know if 
you are aware, Lady Henry, how excessively 
sickly, and I might even say, plain, you are 
looking, with your eyes so bloodshot from that 
absurdly fine stitching you persist in doing, 
and your skin as sallow as———I really am at 
a loss to know what to compare it to. Of 
eourse, you will take your own line; but there 
is a duty I owe myself, and that duty compels 
me to state that a husband’s affections can 
never be expected to stand the test of the— 
very disreputable—I would even go so far as 
to add, unwholesome style of appearance you 
exhibit at present. No wonder, indeed, that 
Lord Henry looks so depressed.” 

Lady Frant was not very far wrong there— 
Lord Henry’s increasing depression was indeed 
no matter for wonder. Edith, and at least one of 
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her babes were pining for change of air; and, 
for the former, Dr. L—— had strongly recom- 
mended the sea. But sea air was actually not 
attainable for this family ; they had not the 
means of moving out of town—they were 
already considerably in debt. Sometimes, 
indeed, Lord Henry had thoughts of applying 
to Sir Edmund for assistance—after all, Edith 
was his child! But his heart misgave him, 
whenever he entertained the idea. 

“We must do something for you, my love,” 
said he, one morning, as they were sitting at 
their frugal breakfast, of which she had scarcely 
tasted a morsel ; ‘it will never do to let you 
go on as you are.” 

“ But what can be done, dear Harry ?” 

““T must speak to your father—he could 
not object. to advance us a small sum 

‘Ah, Harry, remember how repeatedly he 
warned us———how he foretold all these diffi- 
culties. He looks sterner than ever, too; and 
he thinks of nothing but politics. I am sure 
I should never have courage to ask him.” 

“ He can but refuse.” 

“And will; and then you will have hum- 
bled your pride for nothing. Lady Frant, 
too, is sure to know; and what a triumph for 
her! Oh, no, Harry, don’t ask Papa, if you 
loveme...” et 
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The door opened, and the page, grim and 
scared looking, appeared with a bill— 

“‘The man say, my lord, that he have been 
seven times a’ready, and he won't stir till he’s 
paid.” 

“‘Insolent rascal! again? why, it’s insuffera- 
ble! . .. Tell him I am not going to pay him to- 
day—lI can't do so—lI have not the money in the 
house. Tell him that no respectable trades- 
man treats his customers so—dunning them 
for money day after day Tell hm...” 

“Oh, I doesn't dare, my lord—and he says 
he w-o-0-0-0-on't go.” 

Lord Henry jumped up, and ran out of the 
room, and presently his tones were heard, loud 
and indignant, in the passage. It was not till 
some minutes after, that the house-door was 
shut with a thundering clap, and he returned, 
flushed and disturbed, to the breakfast-room. 

‘“‘ That man is a great deal too insolent,” he 
cried; “but I must really get his money 
somehow—it won't do to go on owing anything 
to such a rascal. And there’s Dutton, who 
has been plaguing me for the last fortnight ; 
and Hobson, too—and the water-rate—and 
the burial-rate, and the gas, and I don't know 
what besides . -. We must really make up our 
minds to sell this house, Edith—-we must, 
indeed—” 
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‘This dear, dear house, where we have been 
so happy !” 

‘Well! so we have, my love; but if we 
cannot afford to live in it, we must try and be 
happy elsewhere. And we may get a better 
lodging than the last. 

Edith sighed heavily. “My maid goes to- 
day,” said she,—‘‘that will be one great saving.” 

“Yes; but it makes me wretched to think of 
your being without a maid, and you in such 
delicate health.” 

“Mary will do quite well enough for me ; 
and Tearson is so low-spirited that she is little 
comfort. She cries over my thinness every 
day whilst she is dressing me.” 

The door opened again; and they both 
glanced towards it uneasily. The visits of duns 
had been somewhat too frequent of late. It 
was only the newspaper, however, this time— 
Lord Henry hired it for a couple of hours 
every morning for Edith to read. And, trifling 
as was the cost, even this slight indulgence 
they had serious thoughts of abandoning— 
they were at last driven to consider pence. 

How little did Lord Henry’s brother, who 
took in five papers, or his uncles and cousins, 
many of whom took in three or four, reflect 
with what ease to themselves they might con- 
fer a kindness on their less fortunate relations, 
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It is so seldom that the rich in luxuries, show 
themselves really considerate towards those 
who are without them. 

Lord Henry took up the paper, whilst Edith 
settled herseii wearily to her work. She had 
no maid now, and much business would natu- ° 
rally devolve on her—in future she would 
have no time for idle reading. 

“ Ah! who do you think is dead?” cried 
Lord Henry, with sudden and mournful inte- 
rest, “poor old Mr. Somerset !—at dust! here 
is a long paragraph about him.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Edith, 
the tears rising to her eyes; ‘ poor old man! 
poor good old man! It seems but yesterday 
that he took off his hat to me, bowing in his 
old-fashioned way, and standing with his white 
hair blowing about in the wind in spite of all 
IT could say! Ah! I am so sorry! so very, 
very sorry!...” 

Her heart was oppressed with a sudden 
weight—the scene she had alluded to, recurred 
to her with strange vividness—the kindly, 
grateful expression of his beautiful counte- 
nance, aS he had thanked her for her notice, 
seemed to beam upon her now And he 
was dead—really dead!... She dropped 
her work, and covering her face with her 
hands, wept silently——They were genuine 
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tears——in them the old man was ms 
mourned ! 

Presently she rose, and leaning over her 
husband’s shoulder, read to herself the para- 
graph announcing the death of the million- 
aire, and then the short sketch, ably, but most 
impartially written—(for the writer was of 
widely different politics from Mr. Somerset) of 
his useful public career, and singularly noble 
life. Seldom has such a record been left-— 
seldom to the memory of the departed could 
such a tribute be paid ! 

‘‘ Ah! what will Marie do?” were Edith’s 
first words, when she had read again and again, 
and not without emotion, this simple statement 
of facts—facts that contained a higher meed of 
praise—more glorious honour, than many a 
hero’s life can command—‘“ Poor Marie! how 
she will feel it! yet she was not unprepared ! 
When she wrote last, she seemed to think he 
could not recover, though, I fancy, she hardly 
expected the end so soon—It will be a great, 
great shock to her !” 

“All I hope is, he may have left her some- 
thing, poor girl,” Lord Henry observed, turn- 
ing to another part of the newspaper—“ and I 
should think he certainly has... He was 
not a man to forget the services of anybody, 
and she must have been a great comfort to him 
at the last.” 
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_ Again, the door opened, and he of the un- 
washed countenance appeared a third time—— 

It was as letter, now—a letter for Lord 
Henry, with a large black seal, and broad 
black border— one of those missives that 
speak unmistakeably of stern, relentless, recent 
death. 

“ Ah! that is to announce it! Marie’s 
hand!” exclaimed Edith, taking it up, and 
gazing at the direction with a wistful sort of 
interest—‘‘ Like her! to write to you, and 
not to me! she wishes you to break it to me.” 

“No doubt; she is always thoughtful 
One moment, dearest, and J will read it to 
you--I only want to finish by George ! 
Lester has exchanged! here it is, I de- 
clare ————” 

Edith seated herself languidly by the win- 
dow, and resumed her work. She was think- 
ing of that good old man—trying to picture 
to herself those beautiful features—beautiful 
as she had seen them—now set in the rigid, 
marble stillness of death. Unconsciously, she 
paused in her occupation her eyes fixed 
themselves on the window—her thoughts were 
far away, in the silent, breathless chamber at 
Beauvale. Her attitude was one that spoke 
both weakness and dejection. She knew not 
that her husband had put down the paper, 
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and was watching her with eyes that spoke a 
tender and most mournful solicitude. 

She had changed sadly, of late—poor Edith 
— almost visibly from day to day! The 
doctor had ceased to come—what was there 
he could advise, more than he had advised ? 
yet Lord Henry felt with a bitter pang that 
she had fallen back sadly since that doctor's 
last visit. She was fairly perishing for want 
of help— 

And what, if she should perish? what, if 
the help should come too late? what, if one 
day the post should convey just such a letter 
as that he now looked upon, to announce the 
tidings of Aer death to her cold and selfish 
relations? The idea was torture | 

And all for lack of gold! a little paltry gold, 
and it would yet be time! 

He thought over what he could do.—He 
had already tried to borrow money in one 
quarter, and had been repulsed, with circum- 
stances galling to his feelings and his pride. 
This had disheartened him—but he resolved 
to make another attempt—to speak to Sir 
Edmund. If baffled there, he could but go 
to Rona. True, Rona, on the subject of 
money, was supposed to be inaccessible ; but 
surely, Rona had a heart; and, if not, his 
wife, at least, must have some of the feelings 
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ofa woman! In some way, his Edith should 
be saved! Gold, by some means, he would 
procure, and save her yet! 

He took up the letter, and, thus musing, 
broke the seal; but, though he cast his eye 
over its contents, it was abstractedly ; and he 
did not at first realize their meaning. A 
vague impression that it was not in Marie’s 
hand, was all that he was conscious of. Sud- 
denly, however, an exclamation—a sort of cry 
that burst from his lips, sounding as though it 
were not his voice that uttered it—an exclam- 
ation inexpressibly strange and _ sturtling, 
caused Edith to turn with breathless fear. 
His eyes were riveted on the letter! he was 
staring wildly at it, as though it contained 
some news of fearful import ! 

“What! oh, what has happened?” cried 
she, dreadfully alarmed—“ what is in that let- 
ter to agitate you so?” 

She had turned deadly pale—she dared not 
look! Yet, even in that moment of nameless 
apprehension, she was comforted to remember 
that he was safe, and her children above—all 
she loved best—safe under that roof. 

‘Read! see!” he gasped, suddenly start- 
ing up, and clasping her wildly to his bosom— 
“see, yourself! Read it—read. . .” 

She took it, and, trembling so that she 
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could not have stood without his support, read 
or rather devoured the few hurried lines Sir 
Christopher Falkland had written to save the 
post, informing Lord Henry Vernon, that, by 
the Will of the late Mr. Somerset, which had 
just. been opened, the whole of his estates, 
amounting, it was supposed, to more than 
forty thousand a year, were bequeathed to the 
Lady Henry Vernon;-—-and adding, that, 
although this disposition of his property had 
occasioned no small surprise to his surviving 
relations and friends, yet, that there could not 
be a doubt as to the authenticity of the Will, 
nor could any one for a moment dream of 


disputing it. 

‘‘Forty thousand a year! .... Mr. 
Somerset ! . that good old man! Harry! 
my beloved Harry ! all yours! .... you 


LP 


used to wish for it! ... all yours! ... 
They were her first words— 
~And throwing her thin arms wildly around 
him, she hid her face in his bosom, ead 
wept . 
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CHAPTER XV. 


‘Behold distraction, frenzy, and amazement, like 
witless anticks, one another meet.’ 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


‘ Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed, 


So—take him to his rest.’ 
Wintnrop Mackworta PRAED. 


‘Twas a comely sight 
To behold the knight 
With his bride in white, 
And the bridemaids fair, with their long lace veils, 


As they all walked up to the altar rails.’ 
Sir Ruperr THE FEARLESS. 


Mr. Somerset had left some legacies to friends 
and dependents, (his most valued servants he 
had provided for munificently during his life- 
time)—-and these were mentioned first in his 
will; then came a bequest of ‘twenty thousand 
pounds to his relation, Mrs. William Thomp- 
son, and ten thousand pounds to each of her 
daughters’-—then ‘twenty thousand pounds to 
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his dear and amiable kinswoman, Marie 
Therese Montgomerie, in token of his earnest 
affection,'—and then the final bequest, couched 
in his own simple and clear language, leaving 
‘everything of property that he possessed, 
landed and personal, to the Lady Henry Ver- 
non,.who, he was persuaded, from what he had 
learnt of her character, would, with her hus- 
band, make a noble and good use of the wealth 
thus confided to her.’ 

To describe the overwhelming astonishment 
which the perusal of this document occasioned 
to the assembled listeners, would, indeed, be a 
vain attempt. It took every one by surprise. 
To some of them, Lady Henry’s name was 
scarcely known; very few had ever seen her. 
It had been the opinion of Sir Christopher, and 
of Mr. Somerset’s confidential servants, that 
Marie would be found to be his heiress ; whilst 
Marie herself, had, as we are aware, been con- 
vinced that the Thompsons would inherit the 
whole of his property. Every one’s expecta- 
tion was deceived ; every one was lost in the 

Most unmitigated astonishment. Such a Will 
appeared to be, indeed, the result ofthe merest 
caprice—the most unaccountable whim. 

Yet, there it was—indisputable, clear—writ- 
ten in his own handwriting,—infirm, indeed, 
and tremulous from weakness, especially to- 
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wards the end;—but still characteristic—in 
some places technically expressed, for he had 
a perfect knowledge of law—in others, couched 
in his own forcible language. Then, his signa- 
ture, not to be mistaken—(for he had ever a 
peculiar autograph)—and the day of the month, 
a little blotted by the paper of the old blotting- 
book that he always would persist in using, 
because it had belonged to his son, and was 
covered with sketches and scribblings by that 
dead hand—and lower down, the names of the 
servants, in uncouth, and sprawling, but most 
unmistakeable characters :—all was clear, and 
beyond a doubt. Astonishing and incompre- 
hensible as was the fact, there was no possibi- 
lity of disputing it. 

Mrs. Thompson was stunned at first—ut- 
terly and completely confounded. She found 
it impossible to collect her thoughts. She 
would gladly have vented her fury upon 
some one; but who to vent it upon was the 
difficulty. Had Marie been the fortunate in- 
heritor of all this wealth, she fancied she could 
have found something to say to Marie, that 
should, for the moment, at least, have poisoned 
her joy even in that very inheritance. But 
Lady Henry! a person whom she believed the 
old man, had never seen—with whom she was 
certain he was not even acqnainted ; for he 
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had expressed a particular curiosity about her 
personal appearance, but the day before he 
had finally left town (finally, as she believed) 
—it really seemed almost like insanity ! 

But there was no disputing the Will! that 
was as certain as it was sad. Mr. Somerset 
had never announced his intentions to any 
living soul—(not even, as it now appeared, to 
Marie, thowgh she had affected to be aware of 
them ;)—and there was no attempting to set 
up a claim of any kind. It was all over! the 
labour of years was lost—hopes, so long 
cherished, were irrecoverably blasted—endur- 
ance, so long suffered, was worse than vain 
now. She thought not of the fifty thousand 
pounds that would accrue to her family by this 
Will—she thought only of the forty thousand 
a year that might—that ought to have been 
theirs. She did not weep—she did not faint 
—but she felt in those first moments, as if 
there were nothing left on earth worth living 
for. And it is not too much to say, that what 
she then endured, was almost punishment 
enough, even for such a woman. 

After awhile, Sir Christopher approached, and 
delivered to her a letter, which Mr. Somerset 
had desired him to place in her hands, imme- 
diately after the reading of the Will. She 
tore it open desperately. It contained . bat 
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few lines; and they were dated not many days 
before his death. 

He told her that, by a strange accident, 
he had once chanced to overhear a conversation 
between herself and her daughters, from 
which he had learnt with equal horror and 
amazement, the feelings that actuated them 
with regard to his inheritance; and, in conse- 
quence of this discovery, he had destroyed his 
Will, and resolved on leaving the property 
that would have been theirs, to one who he 
was very sure had never for one moment 
coveted it, but who, in its possession, would 
remember him, and strive to administer his 
wealth in the same manner that he had done. 
He ended by assuring her of his entire for- 
giveness, in token of which, he begged hers 
and her daughters’ acceptance of the sums 
named in his Will—and then, imploring her 
to cultivate, herself, and endeavour to instil 
into their minds, better and more christian 
feelings, he earnestly asked a blessing upon 
her and them, and bade her a solemn farewell. 

Thus, then, it was she who had ruined her- 
selfi—defeated her own object—blasted her 
own hopes, by some unexplained words! The 
mystery. was solved—-he had actually made a 
Will in her favour, and that of her children! 
They might now have been in the possession 
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of these princely estates—this forty thousand 
a year; and they had cast it all away! They 
had been the instruments of their own ruin— 
their own punishment! 


But Marie! what were the sensations of 
her gentler heart ? need we ask them? Joy— 
unutterable joy ; not diminished by a secret 
but delightful conviction that her praises—the 
description she had so often given Mr. Somer- 
set of Lady Henry’s disinterested kindness, 
-and Lord Henry’s benevolent liberality, had 
perhaps decided the old man in her friend’s 
favour. Many a conversation did she now 
recal, in which these two had been discussed 
of late—their poverty lamented over, their 
excellence admired, their earnest attachment 
to one another descanted upon and sympa- 
thised with. This, then, was the reason why 
he had loved to talk of her—to expatiate on 
her sweet countenance —her radiant smile, 
which, though seen but once by him, he de- 
clared he never could forget. It was all 
accounted for now ! | . 

And she herself! he had not forgotten her ! 
How generous he had been! how munificent, 
the dear old man! She was really independent 
now———and for the sake of her lover she did 
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indeed rejoice. She should not go to him an 
unprovided—portionless bride—she should 
have some of this world’s goods to offer him ! 
Blessings on her kind, her beloved old friend ! 


A few days more, and the last solemn rites 
had been performed; and Marie had followed 
those honoured remains to their final resting- 
place between the cherished wife and son. 
Through the favourite avenue he had been 
borne—simply—unpretendingly, on the shoul- 
ders of his grieving tenants, whilst the lime 
trees sighed their mournful music as he passed 
beneath. And round, as far as eye could 
reach, were crowds and crowds of humble 
mourners from all parts of the country, come 
to bid a last farewell to him—the generous— 
the true-hearted—the friend of the friendless 
and the poor. 

And when he had reached his rest at last, 
and the coffin disappeared from sight, then 
there uprose from among that vast assemblage 
one mighty wail—one burst of sorrow and 
farewell! . 

It was.a solemn and a fitting ceauieniltes 
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Mrs. Thompson, indignantly rejected all 
Marie’s attempts at reconciliation. She could 
hardly indeed, after the letter of Mr. Somerset, 
who had ever been truth itself, attribute to 
her any share in her own, and her daughters’ 
disinheritance; but she had little doubt that 
his unaccountable adoption of Lady Henry, had 
been the result in a great measure, of Marie’s 
high flown eulogiums on her friend ;—and 
possibly, had she not been with him at the last, 
in undisputed possession of his ear and his con- 
fidence, she herself might have found some 
means of glossing over the fault she had so un- 
knowingly committed, and persuading him, 
if not to forget—at least to pardon it. But 
Marie had purposely kept her in the dark, as 
to there being any offence at all. However 
earnestly she might deny it, and attempt to 
give another colour to her conduct, she had 
assisted in concealing the fact of his illness 
from his relations—she had prevented their 
being informed of it. It was clear she had 
been all along hostile to their interests—and 
henceforward, she, and they, should be as 
strangers. 

Marie bore with the canis of this 
decision with her usnal gentle meekness. She 
could feel for Mrs. Thompson’s bitter mortifica- 
tion—she pitied her for the misery her own 
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evil passions occasioned ; and never ceased to 
hope that she might in time be blessed with 
better feelings. And she could well afford to 
be indulgent—for how happy she was now! 
happier than she could have conceived it 
possible to be, in this world. She took up her 
abode with Edith; and between her friend and 
her lover, the days flew by on halcyon wings, 
that bore her swiftly onward to that one 
bright morn, when her fate for life was to be 
fixed. : 

In the mean time, the first effects of Edith’s 
wonderful accession to wealth were not quite 
without their alloy. Her husband was unable 
to remain with her for more than a day or two 
after accompanying her and her babes to the 
sea-side; and there was so much necessary 
business to be transacted—so many details to 
be attended to at Beauvale, and Sumnor Castle, 
that he was obliged to be very frequently 
absent, and for much longer periods than was 
at all agreeable to either of them. She could 
oaly hope it would not always be so. 

. Lady Frant had long obstinately refused to 
attach any credence to the report of this extra- 
ordinary succession; and when at last she 
found it impossible to doubt the fact, her sense 
ef dehcacy, which—as we are aware—was of 
the most acute and sensitive description, was 
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so outraged by what she termed the gross 
indelicacy of the proceeding—‘ a young mar- 
ried woman inheriting such a fortune from 
A MAN! !!—-a man, too, bound to her by no 
ties of consanguinity, nor even of-——parental 
intimacy, nor—nor—parental sanction” 
that she took to her room at once, and was for 
some days invisible except to her own daugh- 
ters, which “my son’s wife, poor senseless 
little thing,” who had ventured to come up to 
town for her confinement, was, of course, 
greatly distressed at, though too deeply soli- 
citous about “dear Lady Frant’s health,” to 
bear the idea of her making any exception in 
her favour. Symptoms, however, of an im- 
proving nature manifested themselves at 
length; the wounds of the lady’s delicacy 
assumed a favourable aspect, and on the third 
morning a crisis occurred, durmg which she 
was heard to observe moodily to Lady Eliza- 
beth that ‘“‘the subject of that very improper 
testamentary disposition was one far too deli- 
cate for her even to touch upon——” from 
which time she never ceased to touch upon it, 
and that with no sparing hand, till every one 
was heartily tired of the subject. 

And when Edith came to pay her farewell 
visit, before leaving town, it was beautiful te 
hear the flow of language—chaste as it was 
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dignified—fluent as it was forcible—in which 
Lady Frant clothed the truly maternal rebuke, 
which a debt, even more imperative than 
usual to herself, compelled her to bestow on an 
occasion so replete with she really could 
not bring herself to say with what it was noi 
replete ! 

Alas! her wounds of delicacy were but par- 
tually skinned over—they were terribly apt to 
when “ those 
undisciplined lads,” as she called the private 
secretary and gay young guardsman, gave 
utterance to their sentiments on the subject of 
their sister’s succession, with more candour 
than deference to her views; and it was con- 
sidered fortunate by those most interested in 
the peace of 'the family, that the marriage of 
her younger daughter, which took place about 
this time, served, in some measure, to divert 
the energies of her thinking mind from so dis- 
tressing a subject. 

To attempt to describe what she termed 
‘the becoming delicacy of the dear girl on her 
very desirable and fitting nuptialsk—” would 
indeed be a vain endeavour ;—suffice it to 
say that of that delicacy she could never speak 
herself, without tears; and tears in the goggle 
eyes of Lady Frant, did indeed argue some- 
thing quite out of the common. 

VOL. II. R 
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We must confess that Lady Charlotte was 
really improved by her engagement. It had 
humanised her—it had reconciled her to the 
race of mankind, to whom, individually and 
collectively, she had hitherto owed a sort of 
silent grudge, for leaving her unsought—un- 
won. The numbers of copies of Sir Erasmus’s 
‘Treatise on Thaumaturgicks,’ which she dis- 
tributed at this time, utterly regardless of ex- 
pense, spoke volumes, as her mother aptly 
observed, for her qualities both of head and 
heart. 

The wedding was magnificent—nothing 
could be more select, more brilliant than the 
circle that graced the breakfast, nor more 
recherché than the trousseau of the bride—a 
singular contrast, by the way, to what Edith’s 
had been. The diamonds were splendid—the 
brougham, the perfection of taste; and if Sir 
Erasmus did look a little more scared—more 
dishevelled, and—we find it difficult to write 
the word—more grimy than usual—why, Lady 
Charlotte, very wisely, never put up her eye- 
glass when she looked at ham. It was a day 
in short, of complete satisfaction to the high 
contracting powers—and of all those who be- 
held the departure of the spectacled bride- 
groom, and his somewhat antiquated bride, 
though there might be some who sneered, and 
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others who looked grave, yet there were only 
three persons whose feelings were those of un- 
mitigated annoyance. Need we say that 
these were the unfortunate Thompsons—the 
discomfited—the despised—the now excluded 
—of next-door! 

With Lady Frant, her next-door neighbours 
were quite a sore point; she could scarcely 
bear to hear them alluded to. Lady Frant 
was not accustomed to be taken in—she was 
far too grand for that; and taken in, she had 
certainly been in this case. They had pre- 
tended to be heiresses, and they were nothing 
of the kind. They had been permitted to 
make use of her high mightiness in considera- 
tion of what they were likely to become, and 
they had become nothing whatever. They 
were a cheat—a delusion from first to last. 
Her sense of justice was outraged—all the 
finest feelings of her nature scandalised. But 
she let them down quietly, considering—she 
was dignified even in her resentment. Per- 
haps she might be a little ashamed of her own 
credulity—perhaps she was fearful of a scene, 
or at any rate a remonstrance: certain it is 
that she did not cut them all at once, as might 
have been expected. Gradually, by dint of looks 
and manner many degrees below zero, she drop- 
ped them—dropped them as effectually as you 
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might drop a stone into still water, and with 
about as little splash. They sank beneath the 
waters of her pride—those waters froze imme- 
diately above them-—-and—they rose no more! 

In short, Lady Frant ignored her next-door 
neighbours, and they were ignored accordingly. 


END OF VOU. Ti. 
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